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PREFACE 


It gives me immense pleasure to place this book in the hands 
of the readers. This treatise is quite comprehensive and covers the 
entire syllabus prescribed by Bombay University for F.Y-B.A. 
students as well as the syllabus of degree classes prescribed by seve- 
ral other universities. I have recorded the events chronologically 
from 1800 to 1984 and have taken due care to ensure authenticity 
of facts, A serious attempt has been made to make the presentation 
of the subject matter as interesting and informative as possible. It 
is pertinent to mention here that each chapter has been given dis- 
passionate and objective treatment. 


_ In this book the students will grasp the climax in the shape of 
rise of British empire in India as well as the anticlimax culminating 
in the down-fall of British empire and the grant of independence on 
15th August, 1947. The entire panorama of events right from the 
days of Lord Wellesley to Lord Mountbatten has been marked by 
ascendancy of British power in India and its eventual collapse due 
to historic Indian freedom movement spearheaded by Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Father ot Nation. The mightiest imperialist power had 
to grant freedom. India’s independence triggered the world wide 
process of decolonisation. 


The survey of the post-independence developments consists 
of the high-lights of the regimes of Jawaharlal Nehru, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri and Mrs. Indira Gandhi. Really the post-independence 
history makes an interesting study. After the attainment of freedom 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, a man of world, a man of masses, 
amaster of written and spoken word, a man who spanned India’s 
past and present, symbolised everything good and beautiful in India 
and in him the people saw a reflection of their faith and confidence 
in the country’s future. The regimes of Lal Bahadur Shastri and 
Indira Gandhi are silhouettes upon the canvas of his ideas and 
policies. Today India is a stable and the largest democracy with 
viable economy. India’s pivotal position as the leader of Non- 
Aligned Movement is under the sharp focus of the world community. 
My presentation will convince the readers that India has made 
phenomenal strides in the economic, industrial and scientific fields. 
The readers will appreciate the fact that India being the leader of 
non-aligned movement is a great force for world peace and that she 
has been an ardent supporter of UN charter, disarmament, decoloni- 
sation, detente between Super-powers and friendly relations with all 
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nations. I believe that the readers will find this book well worth 
their confidence. 

My thanks are due and are gratefully rendered to the staff of 
Himalaya Publishing House for their courtesy and whole- hearted 
co-operation in the production of this book. Any suggestion for 
the enrichment of the content or for qualitative improvement of the 
subject matter will be gratefully welcomed. 


K.B. KESWANI 
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CHAPTER I 


GEOPOLITICAL, MOULDING AND THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF INDIA IN THE 
19TH CENTURY 


A. GEOPOLITICAL MOULDING OF INDIA i 


I, Meaning of Geopolitics 


Geopolitics is the study of the influence of geographical, 
economic and political factors on the development of a country- 
It implies the inter-relationship of geography and politics. Itis 
primarily concerned with the consideration of the political state in 
its geographical environment. In essence, geopolitics is the study 
of the interaction of geographical and political factors, which 
eventually shape the national character, economic prosperity and 
social life of the people of a country. 


II. Influence of Geographical Environment on Indian Politi- 
cal Life 


There has been profound influence of geographical . conditions 
on Indian history. The geographical importance in the context of 
Indian political and cultural history is great. 


1. Emergence of three distinct political ‘and partly 
cultural units 


The geographical isolation of India helped the growth ofa 
culture and civilization quite distinct from that of the neighbouring 
states. The geographical division of the country into Northern 
India, the Deccan Plateau and the Southern Peninsula led sto athe 
emergence of the three broad regions which retained distinctive 
characteristics and generally played. a) separate tole. in» politics 
throughout the long course of history of India. In each of these 
regions, political unity was possible due to their common social 
setting. But it cannot be denied that the people of these regions, 
despite their cultural distinctions, had much in common among 
themselves. The Aryan culture and civilization extended its sway 
over entire Northern India ; while the people of the Deccan Plateau 
and the South Indian Peninsula still retain the non-Aryan languages 
and follow even today the pre-Aryan customs and traditions. 
However, it isno’ exaggeration to state that the Aryan cultural, 
religious and social ideas and institutions have registereda decisive 
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impact on the non-Aryan languages and pre-Aryan culture in the 
Deccan Plateau and the Southern Peninsula. During ancient times, 
Aryan colonisation had a very powerful impact, by virtue of the 
military might of the Aryan warriors and the intellectual achieve- 
ments of Aryan scholars. The intermingling of cultures led to the 
emergence of a composite culture of India. Yet there is essential 
unity in the vast diversity of India. 


2. Mountain passes the gateways of India 


The Bolan Pass and the Khyber Pass in the North had served 
as the main gateways to India for foreign invaders and peaceful 
merchants. India became vulnerable to foreign invasions due to 
the existence of these gateways. Itis evident from Indian history 
that Persians, Greeks, Afghans, Scythians, Huns, Kushans, Turks, 
Tartars, the forces of Alexander the Great, the troops of Mahmud 
Ghazni, Temur, Babar, Nadir Shah and Ahmad Shah Durrani 
entered India through these gateways either to establish an empire 
or to acquire a rich booty. The mountain ranges of north-west and 
tiver Indus presented no formidable barrier to an enterprising 
invader from Central Asia. 


3. Strategic Significance of Kashmir 


Kashmir is adjacent to Afghanistan, Nepal, China, Russia, and 
Tibet. Since Kashmir was accessible from various lands, it became 
the hunting ground of enterprising generals of India, Afgahnistan 
and Central Asia. Even today, Kashmir which is an integral part 
of India is of strategic importance to our country because security 
environment in the country has become grave due to the induction 
of sophisticated defence technology in Pakistan, which has recently 
aquired F-16 war planes from the U.S.A. 


4. Establishment of Big Empires in Northern Plains 


_ The rich and fertile soil of North India was responsible for the 
rise of big empires in the northern plains. At the same time, the 
great political, social and religious ideals took their shape in this 
fertile region. Various centres of learning such as Taxila, Nalanda 
and Sarnath flourished here, while Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Jainism with their different sects also came into existence. 


III. Geopolitical Moulding of India in the 19th Century 


Until the entry of the Europeans in India, hordes of invaders 
entered India and ravaged the country. They came here through 
well-known land routes—the north-west frontier mountain passes. 
Now due to the discovery of sea-routes, India became the target of 
the political ambitions of imperialist European powers. Due to the 
opening of Suez Canal in 1869, the British stronghold on Indian 
ocean was complete. ù 


f ee for supremacy among European powers in 
ndia 
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Initially, the Portuguese had settled in Goa, Daman and Diu 
whereas the Dutch had established their commercial contacts in 
Broach and Surat. But after the decline of the Portuguese and the 
Dutch, Madras, Pondicherry and the Carnatic became the chief 
centres of conflicts between the British and the French companies 
in India. From 1744 to 1763 the British and the French forces were 
<ngaged in a struggle to gain political ascendancy in India and their 
tivalry became more intensified because the Mughal empire was fast 
disintegrating. The British and the French strove resolutely to fill 
the political vacuum created by the disintegrating Mughal empire. 
In the First Carnatic War (1746-48), the French inflicted a defeat 
on the Nawab of Arcot in the Battle of St. Thomas near Madras. 
In the Second Carnatic War (1748-54), the British and the French 
supported the rival claimants to the thrones of Hyderabad and 
Carnatic. However, th Britishers installed their ally as the Nawab 
of Carnatic whereas the French succeeded in getting their friend 
installed as Nawab of Hyderabad. But French victory was short- 
lived because the French military general Busi vacated Hyderabad 
in order to seiz: Madras. This was a great blunder which resulted 
in the eclipse of French supremacy in India. tn the Third Carnatic 
War, as soon as Busi vacated Hyderabad, the British troops 
occupied it. The French army suffered great reverses in various 
military engagements. The British troops inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the French in the decisive Battle of Wandiwash on 22nd 
January, 1760. This defeat marked the end of French Supremacy 
in India and the British became the decisive political power on the 
Indian political scene. 

2. British Ascendancy in Bengal 


On 23rd June, 1757, British forces under Lord Clive inflicted 
asevere defeat on Siraj-Ud-Daulah, the Nawab of Bengal, in the 
famous Battle of Plassey. This victory paved the way for the British 
conquest of Bengal and eventually of whole of India. The British 
proclaimed their stooge Mir Jafar as the Nawab of Bengal who 
. granted undisputed right to the British East India Company to free 
trade in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Lord Clive and Lord Warren 
Hastings exploited the wealth of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
extended their sway over Oudh, after the famous Battle of Buxar. 
Since the British had no political rivals of any Europsan race, they 
concentrated their attention on the supreme task of conquering 
India with Bengal as their main base of military operations. 


The Presidencies of Bombay, Madras and Bengal became the 
centre of political p2wer. It is appropriate to mention here that 
in the past, from the Mauryas to Mughals, political power centred 
in the Northern plains and it was not based in the South. The 
British, however, demonstrated that the Southern peninsula was as 
important as the Northern plains and the two must be held together 
to ensure political unification in India. All these three presidencies 
were linked by sea routes. Finally, Calcutta became the main 
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centre of power because the British could carry on military 
operations from here in order to grab the territory of the northern 
region. 

3. Wars with Marathas, Amirs of Sind and Punjab 


At the close of the eighteenth century, the British had brought 
the Southern peninsula and East India under their firm control. 
They had to reckon with the formidable Maratha confederacy, the 
Amirs of Sind and the Sikhs of Punjab. Due to internal dissensions, 
the Maratha Confederacy disintegrated. In- the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the British inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Marathas and annexed Sind and the Punjab. 


4. Wars with Afghanistan and Burma 


After eliminating the Marathas from Indian political scene 
and conquering Sind. and the Punjab, the British proceeded to look 
after the defence of North-west frontier. They launched their 
military offensive in Afghanistan, first in 1838-1842 and again in 
1878-79. It is significant to note that the British army marched into 
Afghanistan through the Khyber and the Bolan passes. 


The British considered the defence of Eastern frontier as very 
necessary and they waged wars with Burma, first in 1824-26, the 
second in 1852 and the thirdin 1885. However, ultimately, 
Afghanistan, Nepal and Tibet became the spheres of British 
influence. By the end of 1885, Burma was annexed with India and 
all the princely states had lost their sovereignty. Thus, by the end 
of the nineteenth century, the British had knit the entire country 
into a one single political unit, a reality unprecedented in Indian 
history. 


B. NATURAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 


A study of the natural resources of India in the nineteenth 
century is very essential for understanding India’s economic pro- 
blems during the British rule. 


I, States—Physical in Foundation and Structure 
G: Etzel Pearey and Russel H. Field have aptly’ said that 


though states are human in substance and man-made in origin, yet 
they are physical in foundation and structure. 


Unless nature is bountiful and affords large physical benefits, 
no state can possess real national strength. 

Geographic location is of great significance because it decides 
the security of the state. Besides this, the climate, the mineral 
resources, water and fertility of land decide the fate of the economy 
of a nation. i 

Ii. Natural Resources of India in the Nineteenth Century 


From time immemorial, India was famous for its fabulous 
wealth and rich and abundant natural resources. It was India’s 
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proverbial wealth that arrested and attracted the attention of foreign 
traders and conquerors. 


1. Bewildering Physical Variety and Diversity 


_India’s various regions represent the spectacle of wonderful 
physical variety. There are the inaccessible Himalayan mountain 
peaks, the loftiest in the world, low wide alluvial plains of Sind 
and the Ganges systems, secluded valleys, the fertile low-lyin 
coastal strips, various river deltas, the Godavari, Krishna an 
Kaveri doabs, wild forests, arid deserts, the hottest plains as well as 
coolest hill resorts, This physical diversity naturally resulted in 
atgreat variety of climate, soil, vegetation and mineral resources. 

2. India Essentially an Agricultural Country 

The fact that about 75 % of the people of India are dependent 
on agriculture shows the predominance of agriculture in the national 
economy. Though the methods and techniques of agricultural 
operations were outmoded for centuries, yet the Indian peasant 
tried to make up for technical backwardness by hard work. Com- 
menting on the hard work and efficiency of Indian peasants, Sir 
George Watt has aptly observed thus : “Few countries in the world 
can be said to possess so brilliant an agricultural prospect if judged 
by intensive value and the extent of underdeveloped resources”. 

The main food crops of India in the 19th century were 
cereals and pulses. The farmers used to cultivate wheat, barley, 
rice and millets in the great northern plain, Assam, Burma, Bombay 
province, the Punjab and the Western.and the Eastern coasts. 
India also cultivated cash crops such as cotton, jute, tobacco, 
indigo and sugarcane. The pepper and rubber trees were also 
grown in Kerala. The oil seeds like groundnuts, mustard and 
vegetable oils were abundantly found in Gujarat and Maha- 
rashtra, Central India and Madras. The Indian agricultural 
products were exported to the countries of Asia and Europe. The 
chief commodities of export were cotton, silk, sugar, salt, jute, 
opium etc. 

3. Mineral Wealth 

Nature has bestowed on India with rich potential mineral 
resources such as iron, copper, lead, zinc, tin, nickel, aluminium, 
manganese, mica, gold, silver, platinum, limestone, titanium, salt- 
petre, iridium, monazite, graphite, sapphires, coal, magnesite sand, 
common salt and petroleum. If India harnesses these mineral 
resources, there is every possibility of India’s being a super- 
power. 


At the turn of the 19th century, India had rich deposits of the 
following mineral resources : 
1, Coal Reserves 


The Geological Survey of India discovered rich deposits of 
, coalin Assam, Bengal, Burma, Central India, the Punjab and 
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Baluchistan. The coal was fruitfully utilised for industry and 
transportation. 


2. Iron Ore 


Rich deposits of iron ore were found in Madras, Bihar and 
Orissa. Other concentrations of high grade iron ore were found 
in Mysore and Goa. According toa conservative estimate, the 
iron ore deposits amounted to 3,000 million tons. 


The American Technical Mission estimated that “the reserves 
of the iron ore in India are probably the largest in the world and 
are superior in quality to those of any other country”. 


3. Copper 


The Geological Survey of India discovered large deposits of 
copper in Chotta Nagpur, Rajasthan, Kulu and Garwal valley, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. 


4. Manganese 


Rich deposits of manganese were discovered in Central India, 
Bihar, Orissa and Madras. India is the world’s second largest 
producer of manganese. 


5. Mica and Gold 


Large quantities of mica of excellent quality had been disco- 
vered in Bihar and Madras. Gold was found in Kolar in Mysore, 
Chotta Nagpur, Kashmir, Burma and the Upper Irravadi. 


6. Petroleum Production 


Some stocks of petroleum existed in Assam, the Punjab and 
Baluchistan. But petroleum production was much short of demand 
in India. Even today, India has to import large quantities of 
petroleum from Middle East countries. India has yet to attain 
self-sufficiency in petroleum products. 


7. Precious Stones 


Diamonds, rubies, sapphire and other precious stones were 
discovered at Cudappa, Kurnool, Bellary, Guntur in Andhra 
Pradesh, Sambalpur and Vindhya region. 


8. Water Power Resources 


Nature has been bountiful for India. The country had been 
gifted with exceptionally great potentialities of water power for 
facilitating electrification of the country. On account of great rivers 
such as Indus and its tributaries, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra, 
the Narmada, the Kaveri andthe Godavari, our country stood 
only second to the USA in the water power resources. 


9. Other Mineral Resources 


Large quantities of bauxite, gypsum, building stone, salt and 
fire-clay had been discovered in different parts of India, But the 
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country was deficient in certain minerals such as tin, lead, nickel, 
copper and petroleum. 


10. Forest Wealth 


About 20% of India comprised of forest land. The forests 
supplied teak, bamboo, sandal wood, conifers, gums, resins and 
fire-wood. 


11. Conclusion 


It is evident from the above description that India was gifted 
with abundant natural resources which could facilitate expeditious 
industrial advancement. It is said, “India is rich but Indians are 
poor”. This saying is correct. Even today, India ranks as one of 
the ten poorest countries in the world. The real cause of our 
poverty was our large population and indifference to harness ade- 
quately the vast reserves of our mineral products. Nature had 
bestowed on India with rich resources but it is a sad commentary 
on our efficiency that we have yet to harness fully all these natural 
resources. 


So, at the turn of 19th century, there was no boom in the 
national economy and the level of subsistence of the average Indian 
was appallingly low. 


There was negligible industrial growth which was never based 
on the massive demands of India’s ever-growing population. The 
need of the hour was a wholly unprecedented industrial development 
based on the growth of demands of India’s vast population. The 
British response to this need for quick industrial development was 
discouraging due to the overriding consideration of giving protec- 
tion to British industries. Such a policy was replete with disastrous 
consequences for the growth of the indigenous industry. The 
British adopted a policy of laissez faire in economic matters of the 
country. The Indian peasantry and Indian artisans were the chief 
casualties and national economy, instead of being self-generating. 
showed symptoms of decay and decline of native art and industry. 


CHAPTER II 


NATURE OF WESTERN AND INDIAN SOCIETIES AT 
THE TURN OF THE NINETEENTH: CENTURY 


OUTLINE 

A Nature of Indian Society 
(i) Political condition. (i) Economic situation. (iif) Social condi- 
tion. (fv) Religious condition. 

B. Nature of Western Society 


(i) The renaissance. (ii) Geographical discoveries. (iii) The Reforma- 
tion. (iv) The age of absolutism and enlightenment. (y) The Age of 
Revolutions, (yi) The impact of American war of independence, (yii) 
plete Revolution. (viii) The French Revolution. (ix) The 
conclusion. 


A. NATURE OF INDIAN SOCIETY 
I. Political Situation 


At the turn of the nineteenth century, the Indian political 
scene was dominated by the British. Indian society was. still in the 
medieval pattern of life. The country became an easy victim to 
British imperialism due to political disunity, social stagnation, 
economic degeneration and scientific ignorance. 


1. Seizure of Political Power by British East India 
Company 


Due to the discovery of sea routes, the European Powers were 
attracted to gain some stronghold in India. The Portuguese were 
the pioncers in finding the new sca routes. In 1498 Vasco Da Gama 
landed at Calicut and thus the Cape Route to India was discovered. 
During the 16th century, the Portuguese maintained their supre- . 
macy in the Indian ocean and succeeded in establishing only a 
coastal maritime empire. They gained Political sway over the 
coastal regions like Goa, Daman, Diu, Bassein, Bombay, etc. The 
Dutch established their factories at Masulipatam and Casimbazar. 
But the Dutch had vital interests in Indonesia. By the middle of 
the 17th century, Portuguese Power declined. The Dutch did not 
like to risk military confrontation with the British. While the 
Dutch monopolised the Indonesian trade, they left the Indian trade 
to the British and French. Now the British had to face the only 
European rival, the French, in India. 
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The French suffered heavy reverses in the three Carnatic Wars 
which resulted in the complete eclipse of French influence in India. 
The British now dominated the political scene as they had to face 
no European rival on Indian soil. i 


2. The British and the Maratha Confederacy 

The British East India Company had acquired a new status as 
it controlled a large territory and maintained armed forces to 
protect it. Now, besides trade, the British entertained a design of 
territorial enpeacion in India... They were ready to fish into troubled 
waters.. In the difficult task of expansion of the British empire, the 
English had to reckon with the formidable Maratha confederacy 


R Unfortunately, the Maratha chieftains were divided and their 
internal dissensions created inroads into their unity and the British 
succeeded in playing one Maratha chief against another. There were 
five Maratha chiefs in. the Maratha confederacy. such, as Peshwa, 
Gaikwad, Holker, Bhosale and Scindia. Maratha power suffered 
a severe blow in 1761 when they were defeated by Ahmand Shah 
Abdali in the Third Battle of Panipat. » However, after this debacle 
of Panipat, the Marathas retrieved their position under the able 
leadership of the great Peshwa Madhav Rao. Unfortunately, his 
early death sealed the fate of the Maratha confederacy which 
represented the spectacle of a house divided against itself. By the 
end of the eighteenth century, the Maratha confederacy lost some 
celebrated leaders such as Madhavji Shinde and Nana Fadnavis. 


The British waged three wars with the Marathas and ultimately 
outmanoeuvred them both in diplomacy as wellas in war. By 
1818 the British grabbed the entire Maratha territory» 


3. Deal with Hyderabad, Oudh, Mysore, Rajputs, Sind 
and Punjab 
In 1798 the Nizam entered into a subsidiary alliance with the 
British. He recognized the British as protectors of his territory and 
promised not to establish any relation with another state without 
the prior consent of the British. 


Similarly, the friendly state of Qudh was forced to enter into 
a subsidiary alliance with the British in 1801 and it was annexed by 
Lord Dalhousie in 1856. 


By the turn of the 19th century, the British had waged four 
wars with Mysore and ultimately in 1799, Lord Wellesley annexed 
it to the British empire. 

With the fall of the Marathas, almost all the princely states 


of Rajputs entered into a subsidiary alliance with the British. 


The British Company also annexed Sind in 1843 and Punjab 
in 1849. Thus, by the turn of the 19th century, the British were 
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saddled on secure foundation and were well poised to grab the 
remaining parts of India. 


II. Economic Condition 


Initially, the British had come to India to buy goods from 
India but after the industrial revolution in England, the position 
changed. England produced goods on a massive scale on machines 
and exported them to India. Due to the development of means of 
transport and communication, these machine-made goods reached 
every part of India. As a result of this, indigenous Indian industries 
suffered a severe setback as they could not face the challenge of the 
English factory-made goods, The rural and urban handicrafts were 
formerly patronised by the Mughal emperor and the native kings 
but since the Mughal empire had disintegrated and most of princely 
states had lost their power and influence, these handicrafts lost 
protection and faced extinction. The Indian artisan had to give 
up his vocation and had no option except to work as a labourers in 
factory or on a farm. 


However, one outcome of the introduction of capitalist eco- 
nomy was the rise of Indian capitalist class. The British carried 
on their business through Indian wholesalers, Tetailers, agents and 
contractors, Thus, big business gave impetus to the Indian bourge- 
ois class, while the Indian artisans were rendered jobless. 


II. Social Condition 


At the turn of the 19th century, Indian society was chara- 
cterised by the rigidity ofthe caste system. The joint family 
system, sati system, child marriage, untouchability and dowry 
system also prevailed. But one important aspect of Indian social 
life was development of village communities which had retained 
their characteristic self-sufficiency and isolation. 


1. Appreciation of Village Communities 


The Britishers appreciated the Indian village communities. 
Elphinstone had remarked that “these communities contain in 
miniature all the materials ofa state within themselves and are 
almost self-sufficient to protect their members if all other govern- 
ments were withdrawn. Though probably not compatible with a 
very good form of government, they are the exellent remedy for the 
imperfection of a bad one; they prevent the bad effects of its 
negligence and weakness and even present barriers against its 
tyranny and rapacity,”” 


Commenting on the village communities, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had remarked thus : “These communities are little republics having 
nearly everything they want within themselves and almost inde- 
pendent of foreign relations, They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts”. Though the Britishers appreciated Indian village communi- 
ties, yet Jawaharlal Nehru had pointed out certain defects, In his 
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celebrated treatise “The Glimpses of Worid History”. Nehru has 
remarked thus: “Undoubtedly, the amount of local freedom was 
a good thing and there were other good features also. But we must 
not lose sight of the defects of the system. To live a self-sufficient 
village life, cut off from the rest of the world, was not conducive 
to progress”. Pandit Nehru was of the opinion that the self- 
sufficient ple of village community might become self-centred, 
selfish and narrow-minded. That is why the village communities 
made little progress. They were very backward and primitive, 
ignorant and superstitious while the people of towns made great 
progress. 
2. Decline of Village Communities 


The village communities were based on domestic industries 
such as hand weaving and spinning. The English Industrial Revo- 
lution destroyed these cottage industries and eventually, the village 
communities lost their economic base. 


In the administrative sphere, the British government adopted 
the policy of administrative centralisation. The functions of village 
panchayats with regard to the settlement of disputes were taken 
over by magistrates. Various public utility functions which were 
formerly performed by the village panchayats were now performed 
by the government officials. Thus, autonomy of a village commu- 
nity was invaded by government interference. On the other hand, 
the development of means of transport and communication and 
building of roads terminated the state of isolation of the village 


community. 


3. Caste System 

Another significant aspect of the social life in India at the 
turn of the 19th century was the caste system. Before we proceed 
to discuss the impact of the caste system on Indian society, itis 
desirable to throw light on certain definitions of the caste system. 


According to Sir H. Risley, “A caste is a collection of families 
bearing a common name which usually denotes or is associated 
with a mythical ancestor, human or divine, professing to follow the 
same calling and regarded by those who are competent to give an 
opinion as forming a single homogeneous community.” Com- 
menting on caste, Dr. V.A. Smith says: “A caste may be defined 
as a group of families internally united by peculiar rules for the 
observance of ceremonial purity, specially in the matter of diet 
and marriage.” According to Sham Shastri, ‘Caste means social 
exclusiveness with reference to diet and marriage. Birth and 
rituals are secondary”. In the opinion of H.G. Rawlinson, caste 
is a Portuguese word meaning purity of race, The original idea of 
caste was that of colour (Varna). The fair-skinned Aryans tooked 
down upon the dark-skinned Dasyas. According to Dr. Gokhale, 
Indian terms used to describe the caste system are Varna and Jatir 
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complexion and birth. Varna refers to racial difference and Jati 
means birth and descent. ‘It was to mark off the difference between 
the Aryans and non-Aryans thatthe term Arya Varna and Das 
Varna first came into use, In the caste hierarchy, “the Brahmins 
occupied the top position. The Brahmins attribute a divine origin 
to the caste system. They base their views on the tenth Mandal 
of the Rigveda called the Purusha Sukta. It asserts that the Brah- 
mins were born out of the mouth of Brahma, the Kshatriyas from 
his arm, the Vaishyas from his stomach and the Sudras from his 
feet. To an impartial student of history, this view does not contain 
the whole truth, However, it may be said that the Brahmins as a 
class were considered to be the highest in society. Their duty was 
to read and teach the Vedic literature and perform various sacri- 
fices for themselves and for others. They were living on the charity 


of the people or the fees received due to the performance of various 
rites. 


study of Vedic literature and wearing the sacred thread, They were 
untouchables and had to live in sub-human conditions. They used 


So the caste system prevailed since the Vedic period. This 
-odious system gnawed at the Vitals of nation and fostered disunity 
among the people. The following drawbacks of the caste system 


leave usin no doubt that it has done great disservice to Indian 
society :— 


(a) Segmental Division of Society 


Although the caste might have Started as a system of division 
of labour in the early Vedic age, it soon became hierachical. The 
sub-castes among the Sudras also tended to become hierarchical. 
‘On the eve of the British conquest, this hierarchical system pre- 
vailed. With the Passage of time, sub-castes came into existence. 


Ceremonies and its own laws, standards, conventions, customs and 
traditions. The bewildering variety of the castes and sub-castes 
destroyed national cohesion. The caste-ridden Hindu community 
was a house divided against itself. 


(b) Anti-National 


_ The caste system has done more harm than good. Sir Henry 
Maine described the caste system as “the most disastrous and blight- 
ing of human institutions”, Caste prejudices and feuds eroded 
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national solidarity. At the time of grave foreign danger, only the 
Kshatriyas fought against the enemy, while other castes, being 
ignorant of warfare, did not participate in wars. Caste rivalries 


were responsible for many troubles in the days of Rajputs and the 
Marathas. 


(c) Undesirable Principle of Birth 

The caste system was based on an undesirable principle of 
birth, The social divisions, according to Gita, should be based on 
“Guna” and “Karma”, f.e., character and functions. The caste 
system, being based on birth, makes no provisions for low-born 
talents to rise and the high-born incompetents to occupy low 
position. 

(d) No Co-operation with Foreigners 

According to V.A. Smith, one of the chief defects of the 
caste system was that it shut off the logiags from free association 
with foreigners, thus, making it, difficult for Indians to understand 
them. The upper castes, particularly the Brahmins, did not mix 
with the foreigners and frequently created great difficulties in the 
way of co-operation between Indians and foreigners. 


(e) Untouchability 


The caste system was responsible for narrow outlook and caste 
exclusiveness.. The chief curse of the caste system has been untouch- 
ability, Stringent restrictions. were imposed. on, members of each 
caste in matters of eating and intermingling with the people of 
different castes. 


Commenting on caste restrictions, Jonathan Duncan says.: “A 
Nayar may approach a Nambudri Brahman but he must not touch 
him. A Tiyan must not come within 12 paces of a Nayar. A Panan 
may approach but not touch a Tiyan but a Pulayan must’ not even 
approach a Panan’. One of the greatest disabilities which the 
untouchables had to face was their segregation in areas outside the 
village. Ghurye in his book entitled Caste and Class in India says 
“Tt is recorded that under the rule of the Marathas and the Peshwas, 
the Mahars and the Mangs_ were not allowed within the gates of 
Poona between 3 p.m. and 9 a.m. because before nine and after 
3 p.m., their bodies cast too long a shadow which falling on a 
member of the high caste specially Brahman defiled. him’. , Ghurye 
also says that the Mahars were not-allowed to spit on the road lest 
a pure caste-Hindu should be polluted by touching it with:his foot. 


(f) Restriction in the Choice of Occupation 


The caste system was anti-democratic. It denied equal rights 
to all. A man could not adopt any profession other than his ances- 
tral vocation prescribed by the caste council. But the Brahmins were 
placed in a privileged position. They could join the armed forces. 
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Some of them became physicians while others joined the civil 
services of the native rulers. The Brahmins could resort to agricul- 
ture if it suited them. Hence caste restrictions on the mobility of 
labour affected other castes but not the Brahmins. 


(g) Restrictions on Inter-Caste Marriage 


The caste system imposed stringent restrictions on inter-caste 
marriages, By the turn of the 19th century, the rules against mixed 
marriages had become very rigid. Barring a very few exceptions, 
each caste and even each sub-caste was strictly endogamous. A 
Konkanastha Brahmin had to marry only within the Konkanastha 
Brahmin family. In Gujarat, the trading caste known as the Bania 
was divided into several sub-castes and inter-marriages between the 
sub-castes was as difficult as inter-marriage between castes. Those 
who violated the rules governing mixed marriages were imposed the 
Penalty of ex-communication. 


(h) Hindrance in the Way of Sound Nationalism 


According to Rawlinson, “By dividing the people into a 
number of water-tight compartments, the caste system rendered the 
growth of national spirit almost impossible and this was one of the 
reasons of India’s enslavement at the hands of foreigners”. 


In the words of R.P. Masani, “Caste patriotism is valuable as 
the first step to nationalism, but when it degenerates into sectari- 
anism and checks the growth of nationality, it is an unmitigated evil. 
Caste loyalty is a virtue but when it degenerates into passive dis- 
loyalty to the state, it is a positive crime. When caste restrictions 
lead to disabling inequalities and denial of social justice as in the 
case of untouchables, now mercifully called Harijans, they are a 
curse”. 


Thus, the caste systemis a mill-stone round the neck of the 
Hindus and is dragging them to the political and social decline. 
According to Principal S.R. Sharma, “Caste system is like a bad 
coin. We should melt it and remint the same for our modern use.” 


In the words of Amaury De Rien Court, “Indian caste system 
on the whole was a social replica of the world of jungle. The 
exceedingly slow evolution of caste system no longer followed the 
relatively quick tempo of historical evolution”. 


_ Thus, at the turn of the 19th century, the caste-ridden Indian 
society was tradition-bound, superstitious and backward and it 
utterly lacked national solidarity. 


4. Family Life 


At the turn of the 19th century, the joint family system existed. 
The joint family system, the caste system and the village community 
system were closely inter-linked. Whatever their merits and demerits, 
these three systems formed the basis of social life in India, 


- 
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During the pre-British period, the joint and undivided family 
constituted the basic social unit. The cultural economic and social 
impact of the British period had resulted in its disintegration. 
Today, the nuclear family consisting of husband, wife and their 
children has become an accepted pattern. The joint family has been 
regarded as a characteristic common feature of Indians since the 
ancient period. The joint family consisted of man, his wife, his 
growing sons, their wives and their children and other relatives. All 
constituted a single household under a common roof. The un- 
divided Hindu joint family was not only joint in respect of property 
or business but also in regard to food and worship. 


(a) Origin and Features of the Institution of Joint 
Family 


According to sociologists, the joint family originated during 
the agricultural stage of economic development. As the pastoral 
stage came to a close and man started cultivation of land and cons- 
truc ion of houses, the institution of joint family came into exis- 
tence. The patriarchal joint families came into prominence. The 
patriarch or father enjoyed absolute authority. He settled marriages, 
assigned agricultural, domestic or occupational work among the 
members of his family. He acted as the custodian of family property 
and its traditions. He performed ancestral worship. The main 
occupation of the family was agriculture. However, the strong sense 
of kinship, ancestral worship, common property and common occu- 
pation were its salient features which ensured cohesion in the joint 
family system. 


The corporate life in the economic sense was based on the 
dictum “From each according to his ability to each according to his 
needs”. The earnings of the joint family were pooled together and 
the expenditure was incurred from that pool. 


(b) Merits and Demerits of Joint Family System 


The joint families survived at the turn of the 19th century due 
to its intrinsic merits. 


Under this system, all the members learnt the art of collective 
living. Each member was required to learn to share the joys and 
sorrows, gains and losses, pleasures and pains with other members. 
Everybody’s basic needs were satisfied and specially, the joint family 
system acted as a universal insurance for orphans, widows and the 
physically handicapped. These unfortunate members were afforded 
adequate protection under this system. 


Besides this, traditional vocation survived and on the other 
hand, there was no question of fragmentation of land-holdings, The 
joint family system was very much economical as per head expendi- 
ture on basic needs was less. Really, this system inculcated some 
virtues such as self-discipline, toleration, sacrifice, {reverence and 
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affection. Thus, the joint familics became a training ground for 
intelligent citizenship. 


However, despite these merits, the joint family system was 
replete with certain drawbacks which accelerated the process of its 
eventual disintegration. The social relationship due to the presence 
of a large number of members in the joint family was complicated 
and this resulted in misunderstandings, bickerings and quarrels. 


The unemployed members and idlers had parasitical leanings 
and they became a burden on the financial resources of the family. 


The earning. members had no incentive to augment their 
respective personal income because their savings were utilised for 
n maintenance of unemployed members and other dependent 
relatives. hid 


Besides this, the economic activity.in the joint family was 
restricted to the adoption of ancestral vocation. The members of 
the joint family had no freedom of choice of their career in 
accordance with their abilities and aptitude. Thus, the talent 
inherent in the members was not given any expression and their 
latent potentialities remained dormant for want of proper. direction 
and freedom of choice. In addition to this, the joint family also 
degenerated: into a nursery of defects such as indolence, hypocrisy, 
irresponsibility, wastefulness-and jealousy. 


Due to ‘the generation gap between the old..and. young 
members, the joint family system lacked dynamism. The conserva- 
tive members of joint family were against new changes, progressive 
ideas, new fashions, love marriages, widow remarriage, inter-caste 
marriages, going to cinema and other’ such ‘modern’ things. Thus, 
the conflicts between the old' and the young became inevitable and 
the atmosphere.of the joint family was vitiated, M 


> (c) Disintegration of Joint Family System - 

_._ When India ushered in an era of industrial’ revolution by the 
middle of the 19th century, the process of disintegration of the joint 
family was accelerated: Transport and communication facilities 
enabled the members of’ joint families to ‘go td cities for better 
opportunities of life. 


_ The industrial revolution, on the other hand, destroyed the 
traditional vocations of various joint families. The artisans who 
could not stand in competition with machine-made goods migrated 
to cities in order to work as labourers in the factories. This led to 
the breakdown of the joint family.” Besides this, the cultural impact 
of the Britishers fostered a sense of individualism, The nuclear 
family came to be regarded ‘asa viable ‘and’ the’ most acceptable 
social unit. The husband and wife’ in a’ nuclear family preferred 
the privacy and- prosperity of their family. The couples having 
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orientation with Western culture and education regarded the joint 
family as a prison house. Thus, from the 19th century 

joint families began to disintegrate at a rapid pace, resulting in the 
emergence of nuclear families. 


5, Child Marriage 


On the ovh of ee Indian society was suffering 
from various social evils such as child marriage, sati system, female 
infanticide, ban on bied gpr ns para etc, These social 
evils tarnished the image of I society. Child marriages, 
however, did not exist in the Vedic age ; but during the post-Vedic 
age, the age of marriage was gradually lowered. There were certain 
reasons which were responsible for child marriage. The fundamental 
reason was that undue emphasis was laid on the need for the bride 
being absolutely chaste. On the other hand, a son was deemed 
necessary to perform household rituals. So the earlier the girl was 
married, the greater was the chance of getting a son. It is laid 
down in Smritis that a girl should marry within three months 
following her attainment of the age of puberty. The girl was 
required to be married within the same caste or sub-caste. The 
choice was limited. So the anxious parents started looking fora 
boy when their daughter was still an infant. As and when they 
found a suitable match, the engagement materialised and soon after 
engagement, their marriage took place, Thus, without ascertaining 
the temperament and economic status of the boy, the parenis 
precipitately arranged the marriage of their daughter with him. On 
the other hand, the position of the bridegroom was not happy. He 
suddenly found himself saddled with a wife for whom he might not 
have the least regard, leave alone bestow love and affection. Such 
ill-matched marriages often resulted in extramarital affairs of wife or 
husband or both, Unfortunately, sometimes during the childhood, 
the husband died and as such the girl had no option to marry 
again. She had to undergo the rigours of adult life without any 
companion much to her discomfiture. These girl-widows sometimes 
were trapped and kept as concubines. The destitute girl-widows 
often fell a prey to prostitution. The society was not alive to the 
legitimate rights of a girl-widow, to marry again and lead a happy 
married life. Rather, these girl-widows were asked by tradition- 
bound conservative and superstitious men to consign their bodies to 
flames and thus go through the ordeal of Sati. But not all the girls 
had the courage to go through such an ordeal. Such girl-widows 
had to suffer ill-treatment and disgrace in the joint family. 


6. Sati or Widow-Burning 


This was a horrible custom which was practised in some 
sections of Hindu society. There were instances where the unwilling 
and shrieking women were thrown into the flames of their husbands’ 
funeral pyres. This was a cruelty of staggering severity perpetrated 
on widows. During the medieval period, some Rajput queens 
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resorted to self-immolation after their chivalrous husbands’ death in 
order to protect their honour, But the Sati system became sordid 
in most eases. The bereaved widows were generally unwilling to 
die. Saner counsels prevailed in Hindu society after Lord William 
Bentinck took stringent measures to ban Sati and the government 
regarded the pratice of Sati as a punishable offence. 


7. Practice of Bigamy and Polygamy 


During the Vedic times, monogamy was practised. But ifa 
man had a wife who could bear no child, he could marry a second 
wife. Such a marriage (bigamy) was a rare occurrence. 


Kings and nobles practised polygamy. But polygamy assumed 
serious dimensions in certaia sections of Hindu society. For 
instance, in Bengal, a middle-class Kulin Brahmin had a hundred 
wives. The shameless nature of this odious custom and pathetic 
plight of the Kulin wives can better be imagined than described. 
Later on, the social reformers sought to impose a banon polygamy 
and even bigamy in order to raise the status of women. 


8. Female Infanticide 


Due to the prevalence of the most reprehensible custom of 
dowry, the birth of a daughter was considered a tragedy, specially 
if the couple had already a large number of daughters. It was quite 
a difficult problem to find a suitable match fora girl and to incur 
the expenditure on the marriage. So human ingenuity devised an 
easy way out. The girl-baby was smothered to death or given 
poisoned milk. There was, however, no religious sanction to this 
evil practice. It was indeed an act of assassination. Some parents 
under the pretext of upholding their vow to sacrifice their child to 
the holy Ganges had the audacity to throw their baby girl into the 
sacred river. Thus, such heinous crimes were committed in the 
name of human sacrifice but the underlying objective was to get rid 
of the expensive ordeal of arranging the marriage of the daughters. 


Thus, female infanticide was an indelible blot on the fair name of 
Hinduism. 


9, Slavery 


In India the caste system constituted a subtle form of slavery. 
The condition of the untouchables was no better than the slaves of 
ancient Rome, Egypt, Babylon, etc. Due to the incidence of 
famines, parents sold their children into slavery. On certain 
occasions, a person could sell himself to discharge adebt. So the 
poverty and insolvency were the chief causes of the slavery. But 
India had no large plantations or mines where thousands of slaves 
could work as beasts of burden. However, at the turn of the 19th 
century, slavery did exist and it had assumed serious proportions. 
Hindu as well as Muslim laws tolerated the practice of slavery. 
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However, these laws provided for certain humane treatment of the 
slaves. Sometimes, the slave-owners perpetrated great atrocities on 
the slaves and ignored the government injunctions meant for their 
good treatment. 


IV. Religious Condition 
(a) Condition of Hinduism 


Prior to the commencement of eighteenth century, there was 
a significant development in Hinduism in the form of Bhakti 
Movement which in refreshing contrast to the drawbacks of the 
caste system laid great emphasis on human equality and individual 
dignity and the emincipation of women. 


There was an impressive galaxy of illustrious reformers such as 
Ramanuja, Ramananda, Vallabhacharya, Chaitanya, Kabir, Mirabai, 
who enthusiastically expounded the Bhakta cult. In Maharashtra, 
social reformers and saints like Jnaneshwar, Eknath, Namdev, 
Ramdas and Tukaram preached loving devotion to personal God. 


But all these saints and reformers appeared on the national 
scene prior to the commencement of 18th century which witnessed 
several unhappy developments in political and social fields. 


After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, the Mughal empire was 
fast disintegrating. It was expected that the Marathas would build 
a lasting empire, but this did not materialise. The vacuum created 
by the collapse of the Mughal empire was gradually filled by the 
British. The people became more orthodox as they came into 
contact with the powerful foreign invaders. The Hindus steeped in 
caste system remained segregated from the main current of national 
life. They were beaten and battered by political reverses and 
economic stagnation. So they retired to their shells in penitent 
humility and clung to their cultural heritage with all its good 
aspects and evil practices. 


Hinduism was eroded by hollow rites, untouchability, 
expensive rituals, superstitions and fatalista. There is no doubt that 
Hinduism had witnessed glorious periods such as the Vedic Age, 
Epic Age and Gupta Age. But by the end of 18th century, a host 
of evil practices had penetrated Hinduism which lost its pristine 
glory. Commenting on the evils which crept into Hinduism, B.N. 
Luniya has aptly remarked : “Reason was absent in the realm of 
religion which was identified with cults, elaborate meaningless 
ceremonies and rites, several superstitions, intellectual dogmas and 
rigid moral codes. Pessimism was developed as a philosophy of 
life. It bred fatalism, inertia and passivity and developed a 
truncated life and narrow vision.” 
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(b) Condition of Islam 


By the end of the 18th century, Islam also seemed to have 
been ina state of ebb. In the 18th century, the glorious sufi 
movement was on the decline. Like the Hindus, the Muslims had 
grown superstitious. They also lacked the spirit of enquiry. Both 
the Hindus and the Muslims held pirs, prophets, saints and ascetics 
in great veneration and they expected these god-men to do wonders. 
As the Hindus were split into castes, the Muslims were also split 
into two major sects, the Sunni and the Shia. The relations between 
the people of these sects were not cordial. The 18th century was 
the Age of later Mughals, It was a period of decline of the Mugh. l 
power. Vice and corruption and immorality corroded Muslim 
society. However, one redeeming feature of the Age was a growing 
understanding and rapprochement between the Hindus and the 
Muslims. After the disintegration of the Mughal empire, there 
was no question of the Muslim conquerors or Hindu subjects. Both 
had to face the British conquerors. Due to common economic 
difficulties and the political situation created by British domination, 
both the communities tried to come closer to each other until the 
sb art tried to separate them by adhering to the policy of Divide 
and Rule. 


B. NATURE OF WESTERN SOCIETY 


During the middle age, the Western society was marked by 
feudalism. 


There were three classes in society, viz., the King and the 
nobles, freemen and the serfs. The nobles Owed allegiance to the 
King and gave him annual tribute and armed forces in the event of 
war. The freemen were the tenants of the nobles who used to 
exploit them. At the lowest rung of social ladder were the serfs 
who were badly treated. Their condition was little better than that 
of slaves. By the turn of the 19th century, feudalism became the 
thing of the past. Social changes took place with the accumulation 
of wealth. The rise of absolute monarchy led to the centralisation 
of administration and eventual eclipse of the feudal lords. Soon 
the ruins of old feudal society, there emerged a prosperous and 
enlightened middle class. On account of the industrial revolution, 
the working class movement got momentum. Thus, by the turn of 
the 19th century, Western society was split into the capitalist class, 
the working class and the middle class. The absolute monarchy 
had to reckon with democratic forces, which had gathered 
momentum due to the French Revolution and the American War 
of Independence. 


(i) Renaissance 


= In the medieval age, Western society was controlled and 
guided by the paramount authority of the Church. But the 
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Renaissance ushered in the age of reason, Religious precepts were 
now subjected to scientific investigation. Besides, in addition to 
theological subjects, a comprehensive study of humanities was 
undertaken. The age of Renaissance led to the efflorescence of 
architecture, painting, sculpture, music, philosophy, science and 
technology. Thus, secular forces gained ascendancy over ecclesiasti- 
cal forces and man and his deeds became the subjects of study. 


(ii) Geographical Discoveries 


During the Age of Renaissance, unknown distant lands were 
explored by the Europeans. Geographical explorations led to 
commercial revolution and colonization. Geographical discoveries 
facilitated international trade. The European society imported not 
only the Eastern spices, ivory, etc., but also luxurious goods such as 
Persian carpets, Indian textiles etc. They later on exported their 
machine-made goods to their colonies in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. Geographical discoveries resulted in imperialism and the 
consequent exploitation of the people of the poor countries of Asia 
and Africa. European society became opulent and affluent. Now, 
Western society adopted the materialistic approach to life. The 
spirit of Renaissance combined with material prosperity registered a 
profound influence on the arts and sciences of Europe. Besides this, 
there was the impact of Western society on the people of colonies. 
i these backward countries, the process of modernisation also 

gan. 


(iii) The Reformation 


The Western society was profoundly influenced by the Refor- 
mation which wasa revolt against the arbitrary authority of the 
Pope. Those who opposed Pope’s authority, came to be known as 
Protestants while those who supported the Pope, were called 
Catholics. Reformation ushered in the era of nationalism. It freed 
Western society from the clutches of Papal supremacy in temporal 
and ecclesiastical matters. The Reformation resulted in the 
termination of the age of blind faith and inauguration of the new 
age of reason. 


(iv) Age of Absolutism and Enlightenment 


The 17th and 18th centuries were characterised by absolute 
monarchy and the decline of feudalism. The monarchs and specially 
Louis XIV of France maintained magnificent courts marked by 
pomp and splendour. 


Most of the absolute monarchs were enlightened and benevo= 
lent. Frederick the Great of Prussia, Peter the Great of Russia and 
Joseph II of Austria were some of the enlightened despots who 
patronised art and literature and encouraged trade and 
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(v) The Age of Revolutions 


The period between 1640 to 1850 has rightly been called the 
“Age of Revolutions”. During this period, great revolutions took 
place with far-reaching consequences on Western society. A brief 
description of these rev olutions is given below. 


(a) Bloodless Revolution in England 


In 1688, a bloodless revolution popularly known as the 
Glorious Revolution took place in England. The autocratic Stuart, 
King James II, abdicated. This incident administered a severe blow 
to the forces of absolutism in England. 


(b) American Revolution 


1t confirmed the right of the people of the colonies to attain 
independence by ending the fereign oppressive rule. It upheld the 
ideals of liberty, equality and individual dignity end right to 
national self-determination. 


(c) The French Revolution (1789) 


It raised the voice of dissent against absolute monarchy and 
corrupt nobility. This revolution upheld the lofty ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. It proudly proclaimed the right of the 
suppressed people to overthrow by the use of force the despotic and 
dictatorial regime. Due to this revolution, the forces of nationalism 
and democracy got a momentum. Later on, in 1830 and 1248, 
revolutions took place in France. These revolutions had reverbera- 
tions in the entire Europe. Subsequent incidents show that the 
freedom-loving peoples of Europe rose in revolt against their 
despotic Kings. i 


(d) Industrial Revolution 


By the middle of the 18th century, the industrial revolution 
took place first in England and then in other European countries. It 
opened great vistas for human progress. The Western society was 
later on split into the working class and the capitalist class. How- 
ever, enlightened and prosperous middle class emerged on the social 
plane. This revolution led to class consciousness among the working 
class. This class consciousness culminated in the establishment of 
world organisation of the proletariat such as the ILO. The working- 
class movement also resulted in the establishment of some socialist 


states. 
(vi) The American War of Independence 


The American revolution was highly influenced by democratic 
ideas and liberal philosophies propagated by American and British 
thinkers like John Adams, Samuel Adams, Frank Alexander 
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Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, Milton, Edward Coke 
and John Locke. Locke’s celebrated volume entitled “Two treatises 
of Government” served as a Bible for the American Declaration of 
Independence. 


American War of Independence affirmed the right of the 
people of colonies to self-government. The laudable principles of 


dence of judiciary, separation of powers and fundamental freedoms. 
The American Constitution served as a model for various countries. 


(vii) The Industrial Revolution 


The Industrial Revolution was one of the most significant land- 
marks in the history of mankind. It transformed the Western 
feudal society into modern industrialised society. It was chara- 
cterised by the invention of new machines such as the spinning 
jenny, the power loom, Davy’s safety lamp, steam engine, seed 
drill, etc. It led to the increasing application of science to industry 
and agriculture. The means of transport and communication were 
revolutionised. The Industrial Revolution resulted in imperialism. 
There occurred a great economic boom in the industrialised nations. 
Specially, England became a leading industrialised nation. Leeds, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Sheffield became flourishing centres 
of industry, trade and commerce. Industrialisation also led to 
urbanisation. English culture and civilization became fundamen- 
tally urban in character. There was overcrowding and paucity of 
accommodation in the cities. The Industrial Revolution led to a 


low standard of morality. 


However, it is no exaggeration to say that the benefits of 
Industrial Revolution far outweighed its demerits. 


(viii) The French Revolution 


In 1789 the French Revolution broke out. It challenged 
political absolutism and hereditary aristocracy and seta precedent 
for the suppressed people of the world to revolt against the 
dictatorial regimes. The revolution gave new ideas of liberty, 
equality and fraternity. The French philosophers such as Mon- 
tesquieu, Voltaire and Rousseau mobilised French public opinion 
by propagating the ideas of justice, liberty and equality. 


Rousseau used to say ; “Manis born free but everywhere he 
isin chains”. He was a staunch advocate of popular sovereignty. 
His celebrated treatise, “Social Contract” profoundly influenced the 
people. The freedom-loving French nation rose in revolt against 
autocratic monarchy whose fate was sealed. The Revolution also 
marked the end of feudalism and serfdom. The privileges and 
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powers of the French clergy were also snatched away and equal 
rights were guaranteed to all citizens irrespective of colour, creed, 
sex or place of birth. 


(ix) Conclusion 


By the turn of the 19th century, Western society was making 
great strides in the economic field. Itwas growing powerful, 
affluent and enlightened. The pace of modernisation of Western 
society was accelerated by the Industrial Revolution. 


The last vestiges of feudalism were removed and on its ruins, 
a progressive social structure was built. Thus, in the field of econo- 
mic development, Indian society was far backward and its Western 
counter-part became affluent and progressive. The political subju- 
gation of the Indians by the British reduced India to the produced 
position of a market for the consumption of machine-made goods 
in England. The British pursued the policy of laissez-faire in 
the conduct of economic affairs much to the detriment of Indian 
indigenous industry and art. Indian artisans were dispossessed 
of their traditional occupation and had to work as factory workers. 
On the political plane, the noble ideas of justice, freedom, equality 
and fraternity became the basis of the democratic institutions of 
Western society. The sovereignty of the people, a flexible constitu- 
tion, written constitution, sovereignty of parliament, theory of 
checks and balances, the theory of ministerial responsibility to 
parliament, independence of the judiciary and the like are some of 
the most valuable political gains. All this is the legacy of Western 
politcal thought. 


‘In the social field, Indian society was beset with caste system, 
slavery, untouchability, Purdah system, Sati, dowry system, child 
marriage and ban on widow remarriage, whereas in Western society, 
there were no castes, but classes. There were rich, middle and 
poor classes in Western society and all the above social evils were 
not prevalent there. Thus, Western nations were socially viable and 
economically strong. In other words, Western society was economi- 
cally rich, whereas Indian society was economically stagnant. The 
above social evils were like cankers which gnawed into the vitals of 
Indian society and made it a segregated group away from the main 
currents of international affairs. Even within the country, Indian 
society wasa house divided against itself and the British took 
undue advantage of this weakness. Thus, the edifice of British 
empire was built by the English at a very quick pace on account of 
our economic stagnation, social disharmony and disunity and lack 
of political sagacity. 


CHAPTER III 


THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF INDIA 


OUTLINE : 


A. Lord Wellesley’s forward policy. B. Lord Wellesley’s Subsidiary 
alliance, C. The British Conquest of the States of Maratha Confeder- 
acy. D. The British Conquest of Sind, E. The Subjugation of 
Sikhs in the Punjab. 


A. LORD WELLESLEY’S FORWARD POLICY 


Richard Colley Wellesley, Ear! of Mornington, had held his 
office as a Lord of the Treasury and Commissioner of the Board of 
Control. He was in the prime of life, thirty-seven years dlo, 
a great classical scholar, a master of stately if rather grand 
eloquent English, of brilliant and ardent temperament and 
endowed with great genius. He was one of the greatest British 
rulers of India. 


Only Lord Clive, Warren Hastings and Lord Dalhousie can 
match with him but in actual achievements, he surpassed them. 
He came to India ata time when the policy of non-interference 
and neutrality pursued by his predecessor, Sir John Shore, was on 
the point of breaking down, and he seized the tide of opportunity 
at the flood. Lord Wellesley’s own imperious will, wide and bold 
political grasp of facts and gorgeous imagination swept onward to 
a more ambitious view of British dominions in India. He believed 
that Great Britain should play a dominant part in India. During 
his time, Lord Wellesley crushed the power of Mysore, extended 
British control over the Great Muslim states of Hyderabad and 
Oudh, took over the admin‘stration of Tanjore, Surat and Carnatic, 
struck boldly at the seat of Maratha power, left the Peshwa a mere 
dependent on British support and robbed Sindhia of Delhi. Thus, 
Lord Wellesley embarked on a policy of territorial aggrandizement 


in India. 


B. LORD WELLESLEY’S SUBSIDIARY ALLIANCE 


The system of subsidiary alliance was not an invention of 
Lord Wellesley. It had been practised even in ancient India. A 
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victorious emperor could not go on conquering and annexing all 
the territories he wished to bring under his sway. He could annex 
a few territories, while a numerous rulers accepted his suzerainty 
and paid annual tribute. Thus, many empires in ancient India 
had beome a network of overlord vassal-relationship. 


I. Lord Wellesley’s subsidiary alliance included the follow- 
ing main terms :— 


1. British Control over Foreign Policy of the Native 
Ruler 
According to the treaty of subsidiary alliance, the native 


Indian ruler had to surrender his foreign policy in the hands of the 
British. 


He could not declare war or conclude any treaty with any 
other King except through the British company. His relations with 
other states would be governed by the British company, 


2. British Responsibility of Defence 


It would be the responsibility of the subsidiary state to meet 
the expenditure on the maintenance of the British army. 
3. British Resident in the Court of Indian Ruler 


_ _ The Indian ruler would have to accept a British Resident at 
his court. It was the responsibility of the British Resident to aid 


Tn fact, in these two portfolios, the ruler had practically no power 


and the entire authority was vested in the hands cf British 
Resident. 


4. Elimination of Foreigners 
The native ruler was not to engage any Europeans other than 


the English at his service, This provision was directed against the 
French. 


5. Native Ruler’s Autonomy 
The native ruler was to administer his own state and the 
Company would not interfere in the internal administration. 
II. Advantages of the Subsi 
Company 
1. British Suzerainty over Indian States 


The subsidiary alliance system disarmed the Indian ruler and 
placed him under the protection of the British Company. This 
protection implied control. Thus, in the territory of the Indian 


diary Alliance system to the 
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State, there were British troops. Onthe other hand, the Indian 
ruler could not enter into an alliance with any power against the 
British. 


2. Economically Advantageous 


_, The subsidiary system was economically advantageous to the 
British. The Company could maintain the army at the expense of 
the native ruler. Since several Indian States concluded subsidiary 
alliance with the British, large military forces of the Company were 
supported by the native rulers. Lord Wellesley himself admitted 
that a big army consisting of 22,000 men was stationed in the 
subsidiary states, He said, “The army is constantly maintained 
in a state of perfect equipment and is prepared for active service in 
any direction at the shortest notice”. 


3. British Control over Strategic Areas 


The Company was able to control strategic positions without 
undergoing the ordeal of conquering them. On the other hand, 
the Company exercised military control over large areas of Indian 
States without assuming the responsibility of administering them. 
Thus, the Company’s military frontiers were far in advance of its 
political frontiers. In the event of war, the territory of the native 
state became the theatre of hostilities, while the territories of the 
Company were spared from the ravages of war. 


4. British Arbitration in case of Disputes between 
Subsidiary States 
In the event ofa dispute among subsidiary states, it was 
referred to the Company for arbitration and conciliation. The 
verdict pronounced by the Company was binding on the contending 
parties. Thus, the Company’s prerogatives and prestige increased 
immensely. 


5. Company’s powers and patronage 


The Company appointed various political officers at the Resi- 
dency in the subsidiary states. A post in the Compasy’s service 
was greatly coveted by Englishmen because there were ample 
opportunities of extra income from various sources. Thus, the 
patronage in the hands of the Company jccreased tremendously. 
Since many Indian states entered into subsidiary alliance, the 
Company’s patronage was in full swing. Thus, many Englishmen 
attained affluence at a very rapid pace. 


6. Eclipse of Foreigners and British Direct Control 
over Districts of Subsidiary States 


The subsidiary alliance system eliminated the French or any 
other European community from the national political scene. Thus, 
this system enabled the company to prevent French intrigues in the 
subsidiary states which were required not to appoint any European 
without the prior consent of the Company. 
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On the other hand, the native States ceded certain districts 
tothe Company. In these districts, Company’s army was stationed 
and the Company exercised direct control over these areas which 
were also subjected to the ruthless economic exploitation, 


Mil. Disadvantages of subsidiary alliance system to Indian 
States | 


1. Loss of Political Sovereignty 


The subsidiary states were subservient to the British. The 
native rulers were puppets in the hands of the Company and could 
not pursue an independent foreign policy. The native rulers could 
not establish relations directly with any state and could not con- 
clude a peace treaty or declare war or enter into any type of 
agreement with another state. Thus, the subsidiary : lliance treaty 
was a charter of slavery, 

2. Intransigence of British Resident 


According to the subsidiary alliance treaty, the British Resi- 
dent was to be appointed in the court of the native ruler. He was 
required to look after the defence and foreign affairs to the subsi- 
diary states. It was the responsibility of the native ruler to meet 
the vast expenditure on the defence. Normally, the native ruler 
Was not in a position to meet such an expenditure. So, on certain 
Occasions, the British Resident used to interfere with internal 
affairs under the jurisdiction of the native ruler in order io raise 
funds for meeting military expenditure. Thus, the people of the 
subsidiary state were subjected to heavy taxation, not in their own 
interest but in the overriding interests of the company. 

3. Subsidiary States on the Verge of Bankruptcy 

The subsidiary state was generally beset with financial diffi- 
culties. Besides the districts ceded to meet expenditure on defence, 
the native ruler had to pay heavy subsidies under the terms of the 
subsidiary alliance treaty. Theeconomy of the native state was 
further battered by the corrupt practices of the Company’s officers 
and the ruler’s civil servants, Company’s persistent demands for 
funds for meeting military expenditure made in-roads into the 
economy of the native state. Consequently, the native ruler was 
constrained to impose heavy taxes on his subjects in order to fulfil 
the treaty obligations. The financial position, thus, bordered on 
bankruptcy and ultimately, the native ruler had to surrender certain 
Portions of his territory to the Company due to the default in the 
Payment of subsidies and meeting the expenditure on defence. 

4. Overindulgence of the Native Rulers 

Since the defence of the Subsidiary state was the responsi- 
‘bility of the Company, the native ruler th 
and indulged in luxurious life of ease and comfort. The ruler paid 


ete 
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5. People’s Right of Revolt Denied 


The subsidi alliance treaty prevented the people from 
revolting against a degenerate and incompetent king bécause the 
British military presence was & deterrent to any popular uprising- 
In this context, Sir Thomas Munro has aptly remarked thus : “The 
usual remedy of abad government in India is a quiet revolution 
in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion or foreign conquest. But 
the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of remedy by 
supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign oF 
domestic enemy”. Thus, the people of the subsidiary state were 
sandwiched between two unscrupulous masters, viz., the Company 
and the oppressive king. The people were in a state of helplessness 
as they were required to tolerate both the evils. This resulted in 
the paralysing immobility of life, the decay of art and literature 
and economic stagnation. 

The following Indian States were compelled to enter into sub- 
sidiary alliance by Lord Wellesley. 


1. Mysore 

In the third Anglo-Mysore War, Lord Cornwallis had inflicted 
defeat on Tipu Sultan of Mysore. But Tipu tried to search for 
allies in order to wreak vengeance against the British. He had sent 


his emissaries to Arabia, Kabul and Constantinople and Mauritius. 


in Mysore and was elected a member of a Jacobin club of France. 
He had also acquired the services of some hundred French troops 
for his army. Lord Wellesley understood the designs of Tipu and 
made preparation for war with characteristic thoroughness. He 
endeavoured to isolate Tipu diplomatically. Lord Wellesley suc- 
ceeded in his mission. He won over the Marathas and Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The Governor-General demanded absolute submission 
from Tipu and sweeping aside the latter's temporizing letters as 
insolent evasions, set bis forces in motion. Simultaneously, the 
British army under General Harris and Nizam’s contingent con- 
trolled by Arthur Wellesley, invaded Mysore from the East while 
the Bombay force made its way through the Western Ghats. Tipu 
Sulan was first defeated by the Western invading force, then routed 
at Malavalli by Harris and driven within the walls of his capital 
Seringapatam. Ultimately, Tipu was killed in action. 

Lord Wellesley annexed to the Company’s dominions the 
larg: and important territories ; Kanara on the west, Coimbatore 
onthe south and some districts on the east, together with the 
fortress of Seringapatam. The result was that Mysore was dis- 
membered and surrounded on all sides except the north by the 
British frontier and the Company held now the entire territory in 
the South from the coast of Coromandel to Malabar. To the Nizam 
were assigned certain lands on the north-east of Mysore. Peshwa 
was offered certain districts for his posture of benevolent neutrality. 
But he refused totake these districts. So these were distributed 
between the Company and the Nizam. 
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A child of Hindu royal family dispossessed by Haider Ali was 
raised to the throne of Mysore, Wellesley now compelled the 
State of Mysore to enter into a subsidiary alliance. 

2. Hyderabad (1798) 


Assoon as Lord Wellesley took the reins of his Office. he 
offered the Nizam of Hyderabad the choice of a war or a subsidiary 
alliance. The Nizam who Tealised the devastating consequence for 
his state, preferred to conclude a Subsidiary alliance with the 
Company. 

4. Tanjore, Surat and Carnatic 


Lord Wellesley declared that the Company with relation to 
its territory in India must be viewed in the capacity of a sovereign 
power. In October, 1799, he madea subsidiary treaty with the 
Raja of Tanjore, who practically resigned the whole administration 
in return for an annuity of 49,000 Pounds, 


The relations between Surat and the Company were strained. 
When the Nawab of Surat died, his heir had to yield the adminis- 
tration to the Company. 


In the case of Carnatic, Wellesley accused its Nawab of bad 
government which ruined the people. So, on this pretext, Lord 
Wellesley took over the administration of Carnatic. The Nawab 
was given a pension and he retained the title of Nawab of Arcot. 


4. Oudh (1801) 


The conduct of Lord Wellesley was sufficiently high-handed, 
specially in his dealing with the Nawabs of Oudh and Surat. The 
Governor-General was impatient of Opposition, too, regardless of 
the feelings of the native rulers often unjustified in the interpreta- 
tion he chose to put upon treaties and somewhat unscrupulous in 
the diplomatic pressure he exerted on those who dared to resist his 
designs. Even a favourable critic, for instance, has to admit that 
in the case of Oudh, he subordinated the feelings and interests of 
the Nawab of Oudh to the Paramount consideration of British 


policy in a manner that showed little patience, forbearance or 
generosity. 


In restrospect, it may be recalled that Oudh had waged a war 
to drive the Company’s forces from Bengal but had been defeated 
at Buxar in 1764. The then Nawab of Oudh was Suja-Ud-Daulah, 
a powerful ruler. Lord Clive had adopted a shrewd policy of con- 
verting Oudh from a hostile state into an ally. 


of the British. Lord Wellesley had admitted that the Britishers in 
Oudh were corrupt, He called them as parasites, ‘English locusts’. 
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The Commander-in-Chief Sir James Craig declared that there was 
gross mis- government in Oudh and there was danger of Afi han 
invasion by Zaman Shah, though later it was found to be a false 
alarm. But it was a convenient pretext for Wellesley to compel 
the Nawab of Oudh to enter into a subsidiary alliance in 1801. 


C. BRITISH CONQUEST OF STATE OF MARATHA 
CONFEDERACY 


_ After the debacle of the Marathas in the Third Battle of 
Panipat (1761), Peshwa Madhav Rao I ( 1761-72) who came to power 
succeeded in restoring the prestige of the Marathas in the adminis- 
trative, diplomatic and military fields, His death in 1772 was a 
fatal blow to Maratha solidarity. 


1. Internal, Dissensions in Maratha Confederacy 


_ The Maratha state was irretrievably torn by internal dissen- 
sions and personal rivalry. Raghunath Rao (Raghoba), the younger 
brother of Balaji Baji Rao, assassinated his nephew Narayan Rao 
the third, son of Balaji Baji Rao and younger brother of Madhav 
Rao I, and became Peshwain 1773, but an influential group at 
Poona under the able leadership of Nana Fadnavis offered strong 
opposition to Raghoba. Fortunately, Narayan Rao’s widow Ganga- 
bai gave birth to a posthumous son, Madhav Rao Narayan (Sawai 
Madhav Rao) whom Nana Fadnavis at once recognised as the 
legitimate Peshwa. 

2. Conclusion of Treaty of Surat (1775) 

There was a split in the Maratha camp. One group supported 
Raghoba while the other headed by Nana Fadnavis did not recog- 
nise Raghoba as Peshwa and espoused the cause of child Madhav 
Rao for Peshwaship. 


Raghoba concluded the treaty of Surat with the British autho- 
rities in Bombay. He agreed for cession to the company of Bassein 
and the island of Salsette. The Britishers had already occupied 
Salsette by a high-handed action. Thus, British authorities in 
Bombay announced the fait accompli to the Governor-General in 
Bengal. Lord Warren Hastings stigmatised the proceedings of 
the British authorities in Bombay by concluding the treaty of Surat 
without his concurrence, as impolitic, dangerous and unjust. 


3. The Treaty of Purander 

The Calcutta Council sent its emissary in the person of Col. 
Upton to Nana Fadnavis. After negotiations, the Treaty of Purander 
was signed superseding the Treaty of Surat, 


Now an embarrassing situation emerged. British authorities 
in Bombay continued to support the cause of Raghoba while 
Warren Hastings supported Nana Fadnavis. The Directors of the 
Company accorded sanction tothe Treaty of Surat which ensured 
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the cession of Salsette and Bassein to the British empire whereas 
the Treaty of Purander ensured the cession of Salsette only. 


4. Opening of Hostilities 


After a brief lull, the British authorities in Bombay restarted 
hostilities with the backing of the Directors of the Company on the 
pretext that Nana Fadnavis was in league with the French. But the 
troops of Bombay and Raghoba were badly defeated. The British 
were compelled to sign the humilitating treaty of Wargaon in 
January, 1779 by which all territorial Possessions obtained by Bom- 
bay Presidency since 1773 were given up. 


But Lord Warren Hastings was determined to wipe out the 
disgrace. In order to retrieve British prestige, General Goddard 
was despatched at the head of a strong military force. He completed 
a brilliant march across India from the Jamna, took Ahmedabad 
and having crossed the Narbada captured Bassein in 1780, while 
General Popham laid the siege of Gwalior ; a fortress universally 
deemed impregnable. 


However, after a skilful mediatory role played by the astute 
Statesman, Mahadoji Shinde of Gwalior, the famous Treaty of 
Salbai was signed in 1782 between the British and Nana Fadnavis. 
The main terms of the Treaty of Salbai were as follows :— 

(a) The British recognised Madhav Rao Narayan as the 

lawful Peshwa. 


(b) The Company retained the island of Salsette. 
(c) Raghoba was to be given a handsome pension. 
(d) Status quo ante was restored at Bombay. 


This Treaty secured for the British peace for two decades, 
5. Second Anglo-Maratha War (1803-1805) 


_ The Maratha, had regarded with great uneasiness the revised 
subsidiary tteaty with the Nizam of Hyderabad by the terms of 
which the Company undertook to protect his ill-defended territories 
against all enemies. They thus saw one of their most fertile plun- 
dering sites withdrawn from them and they greatly dreaded this 
thrusting of the wedge of British influence into their own territories, 
but had they been united among themselves, they would 
have had little need for fear. All the celebrated British statesmen 
had a dread of stirring up the enmity of that hardy race of warriors. 


But the Maratha’s own internal dissensions brought on them the 
fate they feared. 


(i) Civil War in Maratha Confederacy 


In March 1800, the shrewd old statesman Nana Fadnavis died 
at Poona and with him departed, in the words of the British 


ety “all the wisdom and moderation of Maratha Govern- 
ment”, 


j 
| 
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After the death of this astute statesman, the whole Maratha 
Confederacy was plunged into the throes of a civil war. Yeswant 
Rao Holkar and Daulat Rao Shinde at once endeavoured to obtain 
an upper hand at Poona. Baji Rao Il supported Daulat Rao 
Shinde. However, Baji Rao II remained Peshwa of Poona with the 
support of Daulat Rao Shinde. Unfortunately, Baji Rao Il 
captured Vithoji Holkar, brother of Yaswant Rao Holkar, and 
killed him in cold blood. This sparked off hostilitics. 1n retaliation, 
Yaswant Rao marched on Poona and inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the combined armies of Daulat Rao Shinde and Baji Rao II in 
1802. The Peshwa became a fugitive and fled for refuge to Bassein 
and being now in a desperate plight, arena for help to the British 
Government. However, at Poona, Yashwant Rao Holkar placed 
Amrit Rao, the adopted son of Raghoba, on the Peshwa's throne. 


(ii) The Treaty of Bassien 


Lord Wellesley readily responded to the appeal of the fugitive 
Peshwa. The Governor-General vividly foresaw the danger that 
the Peshwa might, if rebuffed, throw himself into the hands of the 
French as the Nizam had done in 1795. Accordingly, the Treaty of 
Bassein was signed on December 31, 1802 between the nominal 
head of Maratha Confederacy and the Company. It included the 
usual terms of subsidiary alliance, viz., the permanent stationing of 
the Company’s troops at Poona, control of the allied state’s forcign 
policy, the cession of some territory to meet the charges of the army 
of occupation and stipulation particularly repugnant to Sindhia and 
Holkar that the claims of the Peshwa upon the Nizam and Gaikwad 
of Baroda would be subject to British arbitration. British troops 
reinstated the Peshwa in his capital in May, 1803 and Holkar’s 
troops precipitately retired. The above treaty is rightly regarded as 
one of the most important landmarks of British dominion in India. 
Sir Alfred Lyall says : ‘““Wellesley’s subsidiary troops were encamped 
at the capitals of the four Indian powers at Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Lucknow and Poona”. But the Treaty of Bassein was far more 
momentous than the former subsidiary alliances. ; 


(iii) The Sharp Reaction of the Maratha Chieftains to 
the Treaty of Bassein 


The alarm and anger of the other Maratha leaders were soon 
manifest. Though they were often at variance with their titular 
chief, they willed that none should lower his prestige aad they 
rightly regarded the Treaty of Bassein as equivalent to an open 
surrender of national independence. So they tried to compose their 
differences. 


(iv) Outbreak of the Second Anglo-Maratha War (1803) 


Unfortunately, the rapprochement between Sindhia and 
Holkar was not possible because the recent devastating war between 
these two Maratha leaders was too fresh in their memories for a 
cordial cooperation at present, but they condemned the Freaty of 
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Bassein. However, they could not join hands with each other for 
aunited and common military confrontation with the British. 
Holkar withdrew his troops from Poona. The Gaikwad remained 
aloof. However, Sindhia and Bhonsle joined hands with each other 
in order to restore the lost prestige of the Maratha Confederacy. 
Thus, the Company had to reckon with the combined forces of these 
two Maratha leaders. Arthur Wellesley captured Ahmadnagar in 
August, 1803. He won a victory in the Battle of Assaye. According 
to Grand Duff, “It was a triumph more splendid than any recorded 
in Deccan history”. The remaining strongholds of Sindhia in the 
Deccan were speedily captured and he was forced to make a truce 
on November 23, 1803. But still Sindhia secretly supported 
Bhonsle. Arthur Wellcsley pursued the army of Sindhia into Berar 
and defeated them at Argaon on November 19, 1803 and captured 
the great fortress of Gowilgarh in December, 1803. 


In North India, General Lake captured Aligarh and Delhi. In 
Delhi he took under British protection Shah Alam, the Mughal 
emperor. Lake made a treaty with the Raja of Bharatpur, occupied 
Agra in October, 1803 and vanquished Sindhia’s remaining army at 
Laswari in November, 1803. In minor theatres of wars everything 
had happened as Lord Wellesley wanted. In Gujarat, Broach was 
captured. In Orissa, Cuttack had been occupied and Bhonsle’s 
forces were defeated. Four months of military campaigns had seen 
the defeat of the Marathas in various parts of India. The fighting 
was severe and the battles were fiercely and stubbornly contested. 
However, if Holkar had thrown his weight in favour of Sindhia, 
the British army would have suffered severe reverses. But the 
eminent Maratha leaders could not iron out their differences at the 
time of national crisis and ultimately, paid the penalty in the shape 
of the dismemberment and disintegration of the Maratha 
Confederacy. 


, Bhonsle had to sign the Treaty of Deogaon (Dec. 1803) and 
Sindhia signed the Treaty of Surji-Arjungaon in the same month of 
the year 1803. The territorial dominions of the Company were 


were forfeited and a great part of Rajputana was freed from his 
sway. Besides this, Sindhia and Bhonele recognized the Treaty of 
Bassein, admitted British Residents to their courts, surrendered 
their claims on the Nizam and undertook not to appoint any 
Europeans other than the British in their territory. The Raja of 
Berar received a British Resident at Nagpur while in February, 
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1804, Sindhia entered into a defensive alliance with the Company. 
Lord Wellesley was curiously blind to the real feelings of the 
Maratha leaders after this war which were sullen resentment, bitter 
humiliation and smouldering enmity. 


(vy) War with Holkar 


Holkar had refrained from entering the war in unison with 
Sindhia. But now he deliberately provoked the British by executing 
three British officers in his service. Holkar also plundered the 
territory of the Raja of Jaipur and this precipitated the commence- 
ment of military operations by the British. Colonel Monson, who 
advanced too far in the plains of Rajputana, was forced into a 
disastrous retreat, losing five battalions and six companies. Sindhia 
too rose in arms. But the Maratha cause again waned. Holkar 
failed to take Delhi, ably defended by General Ochterlony. Holkar 
was routed at Farrukhabad in November, 1804, The Raja of 
Bharatpur had abandoned the British side and General Lake decided 
to capture his famous fortress and capital. He was essentially a 
field officer with no experience of laying sieges and he was hot 
tempered and impetuous. He launched four successive assaults on 
Bharatpur, but nothing to purpose was achieved. He was forced 
to make peace with the Raja in April, 1805 leaving him in 
possession of the fortress. This retreat was a serious blow to the 
British prestige. Soon the Company's directors recalled Wellesley 
and thus the hostilities with Holkar were terminated. The acting 
Governor-General, Sir George Barlow, on orders from the Directors 
offered peace and no subsidiary alliance to Holkar. As Holkar had 
suffered reverses in the war, he readily accepted the offer of a peace 
treaty in December 1805. ee | 


(vi) Third Anglo-Maratha War (1817-1818) i] a | 


The policy of non-intervention pursued by Wellesley’s succes- 
sors, Lord Cornwallis (1805), Barlow (1805-7) and Lord Minto 
(1807-13) enabled the Maratha leaders toignore the subsidiary 
alliance treaties and regain their strength. 


Lord Hastings became the Governor-General in 1814. The 
political situation in the Maratha Confederacy was that Peshwa 
Baji Rao II, Gaikwad and Shinde were bound by the subsidiary 
alliance treaty. Bhonsle had become powerful despite the treaty of 
Devgaon while Holkar remained independent and strong and he 
had not signed the subsidiary treaty with the Company. 


“The year 1818 marks the downfall of a new empire in India”, 
writes Barton. “The British could no longer avoid the responsibil- 
ities of the paramount power. They now decided to sweep away 
the sovereigaty of Peshwa and to annex his dominions”. 


1. Explosive Situation Brewing at]Poona | 


__, The Peshwa had fallen under the influence of an unscrupulous 
minister Trimbakji and was intriguing once more to place himself at 
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the head of the Maratha Confederacy. In June, 1814, the Gaikwad 
of Baroda had deputed his minister Gangadhar Shastri to m 
Peshwa Baji Rao II for the settlement ofa minor border dispute. 
` After protracted negotiations, Shastri was assassinated in 1815. 
Trimbakji’s guilt was certain and complicity of Peshwa strongly - 
suspected. British Resident Mountstuart Elphinstone promptle 
demanded the arrest of Trimbakji, and the Peshwa, after prevari- 
cating as long as he dared, handed over Trimbakji to the Briti 
authorities in September 1815. A year later, Trimbakji made 
romantic escape from his prison. It was strongly suspected that the 
Peshwa had a hand in his escape. č 


The Peshwa was mustering his forces and his demeanour w: 
so shifty that Elphinstone threatened him with open war an 
compelled him to sign a more rigorous subsidiary treaty involving 
the cession of territory and the explicit renunciation of all claims 
the supreme place in the Maratha Confederacy, Lord Hastings 
said : “We had no choice consistent with our own security but to 
cripple him if we left him on his throne”. s 


2. Trouble at Nagpur 


The capital of Bhonsle was Nagpur, where trouble arose whem 
in 1816, Raghoji Bhonsle died, leaving his imbecile son, Parsoji. 
Regent Apa Sahib wanted British Recognition. On 27th May 1816, 
he signed the Treaty of Nagpur which confirmed the subsidiary. 
treaty of Deogaon, signed during the Second Maratha War. 


3. Deal with Daulat Rao Sindhia 


_ On 5th November, 1817, Daulat Rao Sindhia was forced to 
sign the treaty of Gwalior confirming the subsidiary treaty of Surji 
Arjungaon. This treaty of Gwalior bound him to give assistance 
against the Pendaris. This treaty changed the clause included 
in Treaty of Surji Arjungaon which debarred the Company from ` 
making subsidiary treaties with Rajput chieftains. Now the 


Company was free to conclude subsidiary treaties the Rajput 
states. 


However, Metcalfe concluded at Delhi subsidiary treaties 


with nineteen Rajput states, includi i i 
daa ing Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodheas 


4, Onatbreak of Third Maratha War 


_ Onthe very day that Sindhia was coerced into singing the 
revised subsidiary treaty of Gwalior, the Peshwa rose in final. 
rebellion expecting that his example would be followed by all the 
Maratha chieftains. The British Residency was sacked and burnt. 


Elphinstone made his escape, marshalled his forces and defeated the” 
Peshwa at Kirki. x 


. The Peshwa fled southwards. He was pursued and defeated — 
In several engagements but for many months eluded capture. 
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Peshwa Baji Rao, however, failed to penetrate into Khandesh and 
turned once again towards his capital, Poona, but he could not 
capture Poona. In the meanwhile, Lord Hastings hed taken a 
monumental decision to abolish the office of the Peshwa. A pro- 
clamation was issued abolishing Peshwa’s office, and declaring Baji 
Rao who was still in arms and at large an outlaw. Simultaneously, 
to conciliate the Marathas, the decision was taken’ to set up a new 
head of the Marathas in the person of the Raja of Satara as the 
representative of Shivaji. His powers were, however, suitably 
curtailed to restrain his ambitions. The Raja of Satara was in 
possession of Baji Rao whose pursuit was now carried on by 
General Smith, who came upon the Peshwa at Ashti. The Peshwa 
considering his personal safety important galloped off perk | 
behind his able general Gokla to cover his retreat. Gokla offe! 
stubborn resistance to Smith and was killed in action. The Raja 
of Satara was fortunately recovered. This was a very great loss to 
the Peshwa. After baffling and cluding the British over and over 
again, the Peshwa was attacked at Seoni between Wardha and 
Penganga, where the British suffered only two casualties, while the 
Peshwa lost as many as one thousand men. Peshwa’s army scat- 
tered away and he escaped once again. He proceeded to seek 
asyl um in Sindhya’s territories. Since his passage was blocked, he 
was compelled to offer his surrender to Malcolm who was preparing 
to surround him. The offer was made on the condition that the 
Peshwa and his followers would be well-treated and that the 
Peshwa would be offered an annual pension of eight lakh rupees. 
Malcolm accepted the offer at his own responsibility and the matter 
was thus settled. 


The Peshwa’s minister Trimbakji admitted his guilt in the 
murder of Gangadhar Shastri and so he was condemned to life- 
Jong imprisonment in the fort of Chanar near Benaras. Thus, the 
Peshwa’s power was brought to an end. 


“The banishment of the Peshwa”, says V.B. Kulkarni, “was 
mourned in Maharashtra as the consummation of the national 
downfall, but the man himself was unaffected by the overwhelming 
nature of the tragedy. He blithely contracted more marriages and 
spent his long and disgraceful life dividing his hours between 
religious performances and dissipation. It is impossible to render 
a tribute of tears which fallen greatness so spontaneously evokes, 
to aman who so deliberately destroyed a great heritage”. The 
ex-Peshwa resided henceforward at Bithur, twelve miles north-west 
of Kanpur. 


The Raja of Satara, in the meanwhile, was conducted by 
General Smith to Satara where he received the investiture from the 
Central Government at the hands of the Commissioner on 11 
April, 1818. Subsequently, Lord Dalhousie applied the doctrine of 
lapse to the State of Satara. 
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The British army later on defeated Apa Sahib in the Battle 
of Sitabaldi. However, he was pardoned and installed in his 
kingdom but he continued the hostile activities against the 
British. 


So, General Jenkins made him a prisoner, placing him in safe 
custody until his future could be decided upon by the Governor- 
General. 


In 1818, it was ascertained that Apa Sahib was deeply involved 
in the murder of Pursaji. It was, therefore, decided that he 
should be deposed and sent to the fortress of Allahabad. Apa 
Sahib came to know about this. He managed to free himself from 
captivity. He was joined by Pindari Chief Chitu and took refuge 
in the fort of Asirgarh which was besieged on 17th March, 1819 by 
the British army. The Killadar, however, capitulated on 9th 
April, 1819 but Apa Sahib managed to escape. He was offered a 
pension of two lakhs of rupees and a residence in the British terri- 
tories on the same terms as of the Peshwa, But he did not return, 
He escaped to Punjab where Ranjit Singh gave him asylum. Later 
on, he went to Rajputana where he was allowed to live under 
surveillance till he died. 


Thus was the great revolution effected, the significance of 
which Lord Hastings himself could not immediately comprehend. 
He wrote in his private Journal : “The Pindaris had been destroyed, 
Sindhia was humbled and renered impotent without striking a blow, 
office of Peshwa was abolished, Holkar’s territories were reduced 
to halfand Nagpur also losing its territories was reduced to the 
status of a vassal. Some of the bitterest enemies were either put 
behind the bar or pensioned off.” Commenting on this war, P.E. 
Roberts has remarked thus : “The British protection now shadowed 
the ancient houses of the Rajput states and her dominion extended 
from Cape Comorin to the Banks of Sutlej. Such peace and order 
as has not been known since the greatest days of the Mughal Empire 
extended through Central India”. 


(vii) Causes of Downfall of Maratha Confederacy 


“The facts of progress”, writes Fisher, “are written plain and 
large on the page of history but progress is not a law of nature. 
The ground gained by one generation may be lost by another”. 
This is what happened with the Marathas. There was a time when 
the Marathas attained the zenith oftheir power. Their control 
extended far and wide and even the Mughal Emperor at Delhi had 
to acknowledge their supremacy, The hope of the establishment 
of a Hindu empire in India rose high. But suddenly, the circum- 
stances changed and the hopes were dashed to ground. Maratha 
power began to decline. It was an irony of fate that their dream 
of Hindu Swaraj in India did not become a reality. The decline 
of the Maratha power can be attributed to the following factors : 
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1. Unwieldy Empire 


One of the most important causes of their downfall was the 
vastness of their empire itself, which no single Maratha leader was 
able to administer and control. After the death of Shivaji, the 
Peshwas went to gathering power but the time came when that 
power became unwieldy, The Maratha territory was divided. 
Holkar, Bhonsle, Sindhia and Gaikwad established independent 
principalities which in the beginning acknowledged Peshwa’s 
supremacy but later on they began to assert their independence. 
The Peshwa became impotent and the confederates became 
ambitious. 


Mutual jealousies, intrigues and scramble for power became 
the order of the day. They wasted their time and energy in 


mutual squabbles and could not survive before the storm of the 
British invasions. 


2. Inefficient Administration 


Their administration was corrupt and inefficient. The peasants 
were exploited and revenue realisation was the only connecting 
link between the ruler and the ruled. The position of law and 
order was precarious. There were glaring inequalities. The people 
live in abject poverty while the officers and Zamindars revelled in 

uxury. 


3. Poor Economy 


The Marathas had no well-organised financial system. Their 
lands were sterile and rainfall scanty. Chauth was the best source 
ofincome. The system of Chauth had been started since the time 
of Shivaji and Dr. Sen writes that it was a sort of contribution 
exacted by a military leader. According to Ranade, it was realised 
for affording protection against a third party invasion, and could 
be compared with Wellesley’s subsidiary alliance. The Marathas 
exacted Chauth from certain Rajput states which later on sought 
British protection. As the Maratha empire expanded, comparatively 
fewer territories were left out which could be subjected to the 
Chauth. Nothing was done for improving agriculture and the 
indigenous industries decayed. So the Maratha leaders had to 
face serious financial difficulties. | Their sources were insufficient 
to meet the salary bills of the civil servants and soldiers. They 
used to borrow money from bankers who insisted on prompt 
discharge of debt. The economy was not viable and this 
alienated the sympathy and support of the people for the 
government. 


3. Heterogeneous Composition of Population 


The Maratha population was heterogeneous and divided into 
a number of castes and clans. Brahmins hated non-Brahmins and 
vice-versa. The Brahmins themselves were subdivided into Desh, 
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Konkan, Chitpavan, etc. There were many quarrels among them. 
Such a heterogeneous society could not show national solidarity. 
No effort was made to spread education among the people and 
make them enlightened and free from prejudices and superstition. 
In this respect Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar says: ‘‘The cohesion of the 
people in the Maratha state was not organic but artificial, acci- 
dental and therefore, precarious, dependent upon ruler’s extra- 
ordinary personality”. Society was based on orthodoxy. 


Rabindranath Tagore writes, “ʻa temporary enthusiasm sweeps 
over the country and we imagine that it has been united”. 


4. Abandonment of Guerilla Warfare 


The greatest achievements of the Marathas were those which 
they were able to get by their guerilla methods of warefare. But 
such methods could suit them only when they played a defensive 
game and when they had toremain within their small territories 
protected by hills and forests. As the Maratha power developed and 
grew into an empire, the old methods of warfare became outdated. 
Now they began to fight pitched battles. But the Marathas 
themselves did not change with the changing times. They made 
no serious efforts to learn different arts of war nor did they try to 
have a perfect discipline in their forces. Balaji introduced quite a 
large number of mercenaries in his army and tried to westernise the 
system. But the efforts were so half-hearted and inefficient that his 
soldiers could not learn the new arts while they forgot the 
practice of the old. Thus, the Maratha army was not in tune with 
the times. 


5. Inefficient Maratha Army 


G.S. Sardesai writes : “‘Nation’s liberty can be preserved only 
by efficient armies. i.e. armies composed of well-trained soldiers, 
equipped with uptodate arms and led by efficient officers”. But 
the Maratha army was not characterised by these features. The 
Maratha artillery was not in good shape. They did not manufacture 
their own guns. They were imported and theirsupply often 
failed. This branch of military service was maintained only with 
the help of the foreign officers. The Marathas never trained their 
own men in the operation of artillery andin the manufacture of 
guns. 


6. Inefficient Spy System 


The Marathas had no efficient spy system. They worked 
merely on the basis of guess-work. The spies were not only poor 
in diplomacy but also poor in respect of geography. While making 
military movements, no efforts were made to gather adequate geo- 
graphical information in time. Therefore, often while moving 
onwards or while fleeing before the enemy, they suddenly came 
across a river and they would send their men desperately to gather 
some boats. Inthe meantime, the enemy would gain the best 
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position and the Marathas would lose a battle even before fighting 
it or while fleeing they would be overtaken, 


As against this were the British who definitely intended to 
establish an empire in India. No step was taken blindly. Every- 
thing was thoroughly discussed and debated before it was taken. 
The British network of spies spread far and wide, They mastered 
Indian languages and Indian geopraphy. They were advanced in 
science and their long-range powerful guns created havoc in the 
Maratha army. The battles of Kirki and Koregaon amply proved 
that the British army was highly disciplined and well-equipped. 


7. Principle of Hereditary Service 

G.S. Sardesai writes : “One serious drawback of eastern policy 
was the disastrous principle of hereditary service and occupation 
which regulated the affairs of both the state and individual life in 
our society”. He says, “When a child of 40 days, Madhavrao i 
was invested with office of Peshwa, the result was disastrous”. 
Opposed to the Marathas was the British system which was not 
based on individuals but on an organisation. Only the best avail- 


Among the Marathas imbecile rulers and rulers like a child of 40 
days were tolerated ; because among them the office signified a 
personal property. But among the British, it was nothing but a 
duty. 


8. Jagirdari System 

Unfortunately, the Jagirdari system was revived after the death 
of Shivaji. To everyone among the Jagirdar or the fief holders, 
his own fief (watan) was the dearest while love for the motherland 
was only a secondary thing. Thus, states were created within a 
state and the national spirit was weakened. 


9. Weak Maratha Leaders 


The earlier Maratha leaders were men of better capabilities. 
Shivaji was a towering personality and no successor could match 
him in war as well as in diplomacy. Ahalyabai, Mahadaji Shinde 
and Nana Fadnavis were wiser and made better use of their re- 
sources and circumstances. Mahadaji had been able to bring the 
Muchal Emperor of Delhi under his control. But in later days, the 
Maratha leaders like Bajirao II, Jaswant Rao Holkar and Daulat 
Rao Sindhia lacked the sense of responsibility. They never con- 
sidered right time and right fashion for war. They too believed in 
trickery as if the empires were the games of jugglery. They 
frittered away their energies in petty squabbles. They were sheer 
scheming Machiavellis and no men of action. It was when Sindhia, 
Holkar and the Peshwa were engaged in one of their internecine 
wars that the mailed fist of Lord Wellesely fell upon them. e 
Peshwa signed the subsidiary treaty and this marked the begin- 
ning of the end of the Maratha power. 
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10. Will of Providence 


leaders, When Shivaji died, the Mughal’s mounted relentless 
Pressure on them. Bajirao’s untimely death saved the Nizam from 
an almost sure extinction. The death of Peshwa Madhayrao let 
loose among the Marathas the forces of dissolution, both from 
within and from without. 


11. Neglect of Navy 


The Marathas neglected their navy in their later days and this 
counted a lot when they were fighting against a power which drew 
its vitality from high sea, The British had enormous resources at 
their disp:sal both in India and abroad. If the supplies within 
India were exhausted, they could come from inexhaustible resources 
outside. The Marathas because of their naval incapability could 
not challenge British supremacy. 


12. The Marathas No Match for the Englishmen 


The Marathas were unlucky as they were fighting in 1818 
against the British and not any other race. The Englishmen out- 
manoeuvred the Marathas both in diplomacy and war, In this 
context, Rajwada remarks thus : “An Englishman is a born political 
animal Possessing the glittering polish of a gentleman but diabolic 
at heart. Where politics was cencerned, he will not Tespect even 
his own father. It was no wonder, therefore, that with our high 
talk of spiritual greatness, we went down in a short moment before 
the Englishmen”. 


cach state, one by one. Their notorious policy of “Divide and 
Rule” yielded rich dividends in the shape of a British empire in 
India. 


D. THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF SIND 


The conquest of Sind during the Viceroyalty of Ear] of Ellen- 
borough was a political sequel to the First Afghan war. Sind is 
Situated in the south of Punjab on both sides of the river Indus, 
extending to the Arabian sea and Surrounded in the east and the 
west by barren lands. During the days of the Mughals, Sind ack- 
nowledged their sway. When Nadir Shah invaded India in 1739, 


a tributary State to the Afghans, Up to the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, Sind was ruled by a number of Amirs of the Talpura tribe 
coming Originally from Baluchistan. The most important of these 
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Amirs were those of Khairpur, Mirpur and Hyderabad and the 
first of these claimed a vague suzerainty over the others. 


1. A Brief Review of Past History 


The British made their first contact with Sind in }758 when 
permission to establish a factory at Thatta was secured. The 
British sent a mission to Sind in 1809. The mission concluded a 
a treaty with the Amirs, by which Amirs bound themselves not to 
permit any Enropean, specially the French or an American, to 
settle in their country. 


2. Sir Alexander Burnes’s Mission 


In 1827 Ranjit Singh had sent some presents to Lord Amherst, 
the Governor-General of India. The next year when Amherst 
retired to England, it was planned by the British authorities that 
presents should be sent in return to the Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
on behalf of the British Crown. These presents would consist of a 
team of cart-horses, one stallion and four mares and would be 
sent through Indus and the British authorities both in England and 
India contemplated that much information of political and geogra- 
phical nature might be acquired on such a journey. Burnes was 
deputed for this purpose. It was also planned that if the Amirs 
of Sind raised objection to his passage through Sind, he would 
plead that there was a possibility of the carriage meant for the 
Maharaja being worn out if sent by road. Therefore, the transition 
through Indus was necessary. This shows the lowest level of 
unscrupulousness of British treacherous diplomacy. 


Metcalfe too wrote that such a trick was, “unworthy of our 
government”. Some 20 years ago, similar presents were sent to 
Ranjit Singh by road. The argument of the carriage being worn 
out was entirely fallacious. Dr. R.R. Sethi observes : ‘The mission’s 
ulterior purpose and its being a mission of espionage through Sind 
came to the surface later during the first Afghan War”. Sir 
Alexander Burnes himself remarked thus : ‘‘This seems to me highly 
objectionable. Itis a trick in my opinion unworthy of our govern- 
ment which cannot fail when detected, as most probably it will be, 
to excite the jealousy and indignation of powers on whom we play 
it. It may even lead to war’. Amirs as it was expected objected 
to the British move but due to the threat of Ranjit Singh, they gave 
permission reluctantly. Ranjit Singh called the envoy of the Amirs 
to his presence and reprimanded him for the conduct of the Amirs. 
Ranjit Singh did all this because he wanted to have a pretext to 
fulfil his designs against Sind. But little did he know that in this 
case the British were playing a treacherous trick on him. However, 
when Burnes crossed the Indus in Sind, A. Saiad said : “Alas ! Sind 
is now gone since the English have seen the river”. The foreboding 


Proved all too true. 
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3. British Treaty with the Amirs (1832) 


On 26th October, 1831, a meeting was held between the 
Governor-General Lord William Bentinck and the Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh at Rupar. Here Ranjit Singh, according to Latif, 
proposed to divide Sind between him and the British. The Gover- 
nor-General refused to accept the proposal telling him that the 
British were not interested in Sind. But actually the British were 
interested in grabbing the entire Sind and prior to the above meet- 
ing, the Governor-General had deputed Pottinger to Sind to con- 
clude a commercial treaty with the Amirs. Proceeding in the 
planned way, Pottinger succeeded in making the Amirs sign the 
treaty on 4th April, 1832. The essential feature of the treaty was 
that the Amirs would permit the British to carry on their trade 
through the Indus, but no permission would be given for the transi- 
tion of military stores, nor would the Amirs permit armed vessels 
through it. Further, it was laid down expressly that no British 
merchant would be permitted to settle in any part of Sind. 


All these measures naturally aroused strong suspicion, in the 
mind of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The British not only soothed him, 
but also prevailed upon him to open the river Sutlej for navigation. 
Thus, rivers Sutlej and Indus lay open to the British for their 
commercial and political games. 


4. High-handedness of the British and Violation of the 
Treaty of 1832 


The British wanted to grab Sind and so they tried to prevent 
the Maharaja Ranjit Singh from invading it. In 1839 the British 
wrested a very reluctant consent from the Amirs to the admission 
of British Resident at Hyderabad. The treatment of Sind in 1839 


spent however, politically expedient but was morally indefen- 
sible. 


On the outbreak of First Afghan War in flagrant violation of 
the Treaty of 1832, the British forces marched through Sind. The 
Amirs were informed that while the Afghan War continued, the 
articles of the above treaty prohibiting the use of the Indus for the 
conveyance of military material must necessarily be suspended. 
Further, a demand was made fora large sum in commutation of 
Afghanistan’s ex-ruler Shah Shuja’s claims for tribute, which the 
Amirs had stopped paying during his thirty-year exile from Kabul. 
Upon this, the Amirs produced documentary evidence duly signed 
by Shah Shuja to the effect that no dues were outstanding against 
them. But Lord Auckland exacted money by intimidating the 
unfortunate Amirs. The Viceroy forced the Amirs to sign a new 
treaty in 1839 by which they were required to pay Rs. 3 lakhs a year 
for a subsidiary force to be kept in their country. 


: Such a brutal assertion of the doctrine that might is right was 
unique in the annals of British administration in India. 
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During the First Afghan War, Sind was the British base of 
military operations. The ‘Amirs faithfully kept their agreements 
with the British and the fearful disasters that fell on the British 
army in Afghanistan did not tempt them to any act of hostility- 


5, Outright Annexation of Sind 


After the cessation of hostilities in Afghanistan, Major James 
Outram, the British Resident at Hyderabad, was superseded by Sir 
Charles Napier, a rank annexationist, who was put in supreme 
control of both political and civil affairs in Sind in September, 
1842. 


Sir Charles Napier now decided to revise the subsidiary treaty 
of 1839. The new terms forced on the Amirs were as follows : 


(a) The Amirs should cede some territory in place of 3 lakhs 
of rupees to maintain the subsidiary force. 


(b) The Amits should provide fuel for the British steamers 
navigating the Indus. 


(c) They would not enjoy the privilege of coining. The 
money was henceforward to be issued by the British government 
and to bear, on one side, the effigy of the sovereign of England. 


This last provision was naturally looked upon by the Amirs of 
Sind as complete surrender of their national sovereignty. 


There were protracted negotiations between the British and 
Amirs. Before the Amirs accepted the terms of above treaty, Sir 
Charles Napier took an amazing course of marching without any 
declaration of war upon Imangarh, a famous desert fort and razing 
it to the ground, The Amirs were persuaded by Outram to sign the 
above treaty. The Amirs signed the treaty and earnestly warned him 
to leave Hyderabad as they would not be responsible for the reaction 
of their countrymen. Their warning was fulfilled three days later 
when a great mob ransacked the Residency and compelled Outram 
to take refuge ona steamer. Open war now ensued. 


On 17th February, 1843 at Miani, Napier by brilliant general- 
ship utterly defeated an army of 30,000 men with a force of about 
3,000 troops. Hyderabad fell and Daba was lost to the Amir of 
Khairpur. 


The war was practically over. No one has ever successfully 
defended on moral grounds British policy in regard to Sind. Mr. 
Innes says : “It is difficult to believe that the case for amacxation 
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was not more or less deliberately manufactured’. Sir James 
Outram, the former British Resident, reacted against the whole 
business as unjustifiable and refused to touch a single rupee of the 
plunder of Hyderabad which brought Sir Charles Napier £ 70,000. 
The Court of Directors condemned the British policy and Sir John 
Hobhouse declared that Ellenborough would not have given 
approval for the annexation of Sind, had he known all the facts. 


If the Afghan episode is the most disastrous in our Indian 
annals, that of Sind is morally even less excusable. 


Napier himse'f wrote in his diary : “We have no right to 
seize Sind, yet we shall do so and a very advantageous, useful, 
humane piece of rascality it will be”. Commenting on this, Dr. 
Marshman says : “In Napier’s action the rascality is more apparent 
than the advantage.” 


In the same vein, Ramsay Muir says : “Sind is the only 
British acquisition in India of which it may fairly be said that it was 
not necessitated by circumstances and that it was, therefore, an act 
of aggression”. 


Apparently, the real cause of the chastisement of the Amirs 
. consisted in the chastisement the British has received from the 
+ Afghans. 


Prime Minister of England, Robert Peel, characterised the 
military operations in Sind as “precipitate and unjust proceedings”. 


It is fitting to conclude with Dr. Ishwari Prasad’s following 
observations. He says: “The Amirs were the unfortunate victims 
of British imperialism ; they lost their all and found no tribunal to 
which they could address an appeal”. 


E. THE SUBJUGATION OF SIKHS IN THE PUNJAB 


Mughal reign was intolerant and oppressive to the Sikh 
community in the Punjab. The Sikhs were the followers of Guru 
Nanak and they suffered very much during the days of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) who executed Guru Tegh Bahadur. Religious persecu- 
tion and general insecurity compelled the Sikhs to take up arms in 
self-defence, The tenth and the last Guru Gobind Singh (1675-1708) 
armed the Sikhs who were converted into a martial community. On 
the day of Baisakhiin 1699, Guru Gobind Singh established the 
Sikh brotherhood, popularly known as the Khalsa, After the Third 
Battle of Panipat, the Sikhs took advantage of the withdrawal of 
Ahamad Shah Abdali and occupied the territory between Rawal- 
pindi and the Jamuna. 


I. Emergence of Sikh Misls 


Due to the invasion of India by Ahmed Shah Abdali, Punjab 
was engulfed by the forces of anarchy. There was a struggle for 
Power among the Marathas, the Mughals, the Afghans and the 
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Sikhs and there was damage to life and property. So the Sikhs 
organised themselves into Jathas or groups of warriors. Each group 
was known as Misl, headed by a Misldar or Sardar. There were as 
many as twelve important Mislis. These Misls constituted a kind of 
loose confederacy bound together by religious and democratic 
principles. In actual practice, the Sardar or chief of the Misl 
wielded absolute power. x 


Il. Rise of Ranjit Singh 


Ranjit Singh, son of the brave and enterprising young 
Sukerchekia chief Maha Singh, was born on 2nd November, 1780. 
As a boy he was not interested in books. His tutors Bhai Phagan 
Singh and Daula Singh tried their best to educate him but they 
failed and therefore, all the knowledge he gained in his childhood 
related to field sports and the art of war, in which he displayed 
daring ability which marked his subsequent carcer. Commenting 
on the military skill of his son Ranjit Singh, Maha Singh said : 
“The state of Gujranwala will not be sufficient for my brave son 
Ranjit Singh. He will one day carve out a great empire for 
himself”. Ranjit Singh was only 12 years old when his father died 
and he being too young yet, the affairs of State fell in the hands of 
his mother and Diwan Lakhpat Rai. At the age of seventeen, he 
assumed the power and appointed Dal Singh as his Prime Minister. 
Circumstances favoured him and his ambitions inspired him. 
Ranjit Singh rose, fought and won and after destroying all the 
small powers, raised his standard of monarchy all over the Punjab. 


Immediately after Ranjit Singh assumed power, Zaman Shah 
led his fourth invasion into the Punjab and occupied Lahore. But 
fortunately for Ranjit Singh, in the midst of Zaman Shah’s victories 
in the Punjab, latter was called back to Kabul due to the sudden 
rebellion of his brother Mahmud. He left Punjab which was 
engulfed by confusion and chaos. Ranjit Singh tried to take full 
advantage of this situation. Ranjit Singh marched on Lahore and 
occupied it. He was really a child of destiny. By the year 1805 
places like Jammu, Narwari, Akalgath, Kasur, Kangra, Pindi, 
Dhanni, Phangwara, Amritsar and other places came under his 
sway. His kingdom was as large as 1,40,000 square miles 
extending on the north, on one side, up to Ladakh and on the other, 
upto the Sulaiman Mountains. On the south-east, it extended 
up to the Sutlej. 


Til. Anglo-Sikh Relations During the Rule of Ranjit Singh 

(a) When Zaman Shab at the invitation of Tipu Sultan 
threatened to invade India, the British sent Munshi Yasuf Ali to the 
court of Ranjit Singh with rich presents to win the Maharaja over 
to British rule. When the danger of Zaman Shah's invasion receded, 
Yasuf Ali was recalled. 

(b) In 1805 when the Maratha Chief Holkar was pursued by 
General Lake, he entered the Punjab for seeking help from Ranjit 
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Singh. General Lake wrote to Ranjit Singh that any help to Holkar 
would be treated as an unfriendly act. The Maharaja wisely 
desisted from helping Holkar. He signed an agreement with the 
British on Ist January, 1806 whereby he undertook not to help 
Holkar but retain his attitude of friendship to the British. 


(c) In 1806 Ranjit Singh led his expedition on the Cis-Sutlej 
States in order to annex them. A deputation of these states met 
Seton, the British Resident, at Delhi requesting British protection 
against the Maharaja. The British desisted to do so lest Ranjit 
Singh should be pushed into the camp of Napoleon who was. 
threatening to march on India. In 1807 Napoleon signed a treaty 
with the Tsar of Russia. Now the danger of his march towards. 
India became even more serious. So in 1808 Metcalfe was sent to 
the Court of the Maharaja to woo him over to the British side.. 
Ranjit Singh seized this opportunity and requested the British to 
help him in the conquest of the Cis-Sutlej States. Before the British. 
granted his request, Ranjit Singh sent a military expedition to annex 
the Cis-Sutlej States. This naturally offended the British. Luckily, 
in the meanwhile, Napoleon got himself engagad elsewhere, and 
the danger of his invasion of India receded. The British then 
imposed on Ranjit Singh the Treaty of Amritsar in 1809 whereby 
the river Sutlej was fixed as the boundary line between the Company 
and Ranjit Singh’s territory. In fact, after the first diplomatic 
defeat of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in the Treaty of Amritsar, the 
Maharaja grew weaker in his relations with the British. Some of 
his most reasonable claims on some Cis-Sutlaj territories under that 
treaty such as Wadni and Ferozpur were rejected. 


q His ambitions on Sind were administered a severe blow and his 
interest in Afghanistan was checked by the British. The Maharaja 
formed the opinion as Jacquemont wrote in 1829 regarding his 
utter inability to contend with the British arms. The Maharaja 


had made a prediction about the eventual conquest of Punjab by 
the British. 


IV. First Anglo-Sikh War 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh died in 1839 and hardly six years 
passed when this war came. A variety of factors contributed to the 
outbreak of hostilities between the Sikhs and the British on 13th 
December, 1845. These factors are as follows : 


1. Unstable Political Situation in Punjab 


The death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was followed by a period 
of confusion in which several political murders took place. 
However, immediately before the outbreak of hostilities with the 
British in December, 1845, the civil government known as the 

Durbar” eame under the control of Rani Jindan who was accepted 
as the Regent of Dilip Singh, a minor son of Ranjit Singh, Lal Singh 
worked as Wazir. The real power was exercised by the Khalsa 
army. The weak successors of Maharaja Ranjit Singh ceuld not 
manage the affairs of the Punjab. 
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2. Despotic Rule of Ranjit Singh 


_ All power was vested in Ranjit Singh, who apparently failed 
to give training in the art of government to his successors. So after 
his death, the entire empire was engulfed by the throes of intrigues 
and internecine quarrels. 


Raja Dhian Singh, the Prime Minister of the Maharaja, had 
made special efforts not to permit the heir apparent Kharak Singh 
to get training in Statecraft. 


3. Intrigues in Lahore Court 


_In the Lahore court, there was no place for sober, wise and 
far-sighted statesmen. The internecine quarrels among the various 
contestants for the throne weakened the Sikh ruling circle, 


4. Military Superiority over Civil Administration 


Ranjit Singh had failed in establishing a civil supremacy over 
the military. So after his death, the military officers became irres- 
ponsible. In those days, power was a dangerous possession. Every 
state official knew that to incur the displeasure of the army was 
equivalent to signing his own death warrant. 


“The gravity of the situation,” writes Gough, “was increased 
by the fact that the very high rate of pay which the Sikh soldiery 
had extracted for themselves and the general success which had 
attended their insubordination, was having an injurious effect on the 
morale of the Sepoys in the British army”. The military expendi- 
ture increased more than double after Ranjit Singh’s death, while 
the State income decreased. It was indeed a difficult problem for 
the inefficient Lahore rulers to face. Thus, the Khalsa, i.e., the 
army, was free for any enterprise without expecting any type of 
civilian control. The military commanders played the role of 
King-makers during the six years (1839-45) following the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. At last Lal Singh and Rani Jindan who 
thought of directing the energy of the army provoked it to cross 
the Sutlej to face the British army. The short-sighted military 
officers were thus successfully persuaded to prove their military 
superiority over the British. If they succeeded against the British, 
they could even become the master of whole India. 


s, Annexation of Sind, a Preclude to Annexation of 
Punjab 


The British, who had already annexed Sind in 1843, now 
thought of annexing Punjab. Since the astute and powerful 
Maharaja was dead, it was a golden opportunity to seize the control 
of Punjab. 

6. Concentration of British Troops near the Punjab 

Border 


The constantly increasing military presence of the British on 
the Sutlej border, before and after the death of Maharaja Ranjit 
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Singh, under the pretext that it was a precaution against the troub- 
les resulting from the possible breakdown of the machinery of the 
government at Lahore after Ranjit Singh’s death, was bound to 
provoke the Sikh nation. Yet the British paid no heed. 


7. Double-dealing of the British 


A Tripartite Treay was signed between Ranjit Singh, the 
British and Shah Shuja in 1838. One of the main terms of the 
treaty was that after Shah’s success, he would confer Peshwar to the 
Sikhs. Despite the Sikh dissatisfaction with the general terms of 
the treaty, they were preparing to give proof of their faithfulness to 
the agreement, on the one hand, while, on the other, through their 
agent Mac-naughten, the British entered into a secret understanding 
with Shah Shuja that when Ranjit Singh’s line ended with his grand 
son Prince Nau Nihal’s death, Shah Shuja would be helped in 
securing Peshwar. In this context, Cunningham says: ‘‘It would 
be idle to suppose the Lahore Government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discussed in official correspondence”. So the Sikh 
nation had every reason to feel disenchanted with Britain’s dual 
policy. Despite this, the Sikhs were peaceful and did not enter- 
tain hostility for the British. Lord Ellenborough himself had 
commented in a letter to the Home authorities on 30th September, 
1843; “There doesnot seem to be any feeling against us in the 
Punjab. They are only quarrelling amongst themselves apparently ; 
nor dol see the least show of hostility to us anywhere”. Even 
after the murder of Maharaja Sher Singh, the Governor-General 
wrote to Duke of Wellington on 20th November, 1843 that “‘no 
indication has been given of the least desire to provoke the resent- 
ment of the British government”. 


8. British Provocative Activities 


On Ist January, 1844 the Lahore Durbar learnt that the 
British were building a fortat Ferozpur. In June 1844, it was 
learnt that the English commanders at Ferozpur ordered not to 
sow any land for the autumn crop as a very large army was to be 
eo sigs here after the rains. Such British activities provoked the 

ikhs. 


During 1844-45 a large number of boats were being built by 
the British at Bombay. The purpose was to construct bridges 
across the Sutlej. The Sikhs naturally became apprehensive of the 
British designs. The British gave the pretext that the boats were 
built to facilitate trade in the Indus and the Sutlej. The Indus 
nevigation plans having already failed, the British reply was hardly 
convincing. The British establishment of a grand supply depot at 
Bassien near Rajkot strengthened the Sikh doubts. The 
dumping of ammunition at Sakkarin Sind to equip the force 
of 5,000 to march towards Multan was a subject of ordinary official 
correspondence, 
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As early as 22nd October, 1841 Lord Ellenborough wrote to 
the Duke of Wellington : “At present about 12,000 men are collected 
near Ferozpur to watch the Sikhs, and act if necessary. What I 
desired, therefore, was your opinion founded as far as it could be 
upon imperfect geographical information which could be given to 
you as to the best mode of attacking the Punjab’’. 


At the same time, John Ludlow says: “The British agent on 
the Sutlej had proposed to march on Lahore with 12,000, men to 
restore order. The Calcutta papers teemed with plans for conquer- 
ing the Punjab”. 


V. The Course of Anglo-Sikh War 


The first Anglo-Sikh War (1845-48) broke outin December, 
1845. The British held the Sikhs responsible for the commence- 
ment of hostilities. According to the British version, the Sikh army 
crossing the Sutlej on 12th December, 1845 was the immediate 
cause of the war. 


(a) Battles of Mudki and Ferozshah 


The Sikh army suffered heavy reverses on 18th December, 
1845 in the Battle of Mudki, 20 miles from Ferozpur. An army of 
7,000 British troops under Sir John Little who could have been 
slaughtered by the Sikhs were let offeven when they were at the 


mercy of the Sikhs. 


In the Battle of Ferozshah, the Sikh soldiers fought gallantly 
and the British resistance was on the verge of collapse. At this 
juncture, the Sikh commander Teja Singh gave relief to the British 
by leaving the battle-field all of a sudden. The leaderless Sikh army 
was demoralised and became victim of the enemy’s attack. 


(b) Change in Sikh Military Leadership 

The Sikh army found a new leader in Ranjhor Singh who 
inflicted defeat on the British army under Sir Harry Smith at Buddi- 
wal on 2st January, 1846. But he committed the blunder of not 
chasing the defeated army and of leaving of Buddiwal. Sir Henry 
Smith took advantage of this mistake and occupied Buddiwal. The 
Sikh army was defeated in the Battle of Aliwal to the west of 
Ludhiana on 28th January, 1846 ; and Ranjhor Singh fled from the 
battle-field. 


(c) Batrayal by Sikh Leaders 


Unfortunately, due to personal ambition, Sikh leaders such as 
Gulab Singh, Lal Singh and Teja Singh betrayed the Sikh soliders 
and played into the hands of the British. Gulab Singh was offered 
Kashmir by the British. Like him Lal Singh betrayed his country 
by giving advance information about the military strategy of the 
Sikhs. On 10th February, 1846, the British army reached the battle- 
field of Sabraon, and it was not opposed effectively. Teja Singh 
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fled, leaving his battalions leaderless and at the mercy of the 
British. The Sikh soldiers laid down their lives like rnartyrs. ; 
British army inflicted heavy casualties on the Sikhs, who fought 
with the valour of heroes, the enthusiasm of crusaders and the 
desperation of zealots sworn to conquer the enemy or die with the 
sword in hand. d 


However, Lord Hardinge did not annex the state of Punjab 
because he wanted to make it a buffer State between Afghanistam 
and British India. The Governor-General refrained from annexin 
it because annexation involved heavy administrative expenditure. 


(d) The Treaty of Lahore (1846) 


In March, 1846, the treaty of Lahore was signed by the two 
contending parties. The terms of the treaty were as follows : 


1. The Sikhs had to cede to British vast territory including 
the Cis-Sutlej States ; the Jullunder Doab and Hazara. 


2. The Lahore government had to pay a war indemnity of 
1.1/2 crore of rupees. Initially, the Lahore government had to pay 
50 lakhs of rupees. i 


3. Kashmir was then handed over to Gulab Singh, a Sikh 
leader, who had been neutral in the war for one million sterling. 


4. The Sikh army was henceforward limited to 20,000 ine 
fantry and 12,000 cavalry. q 


5. It was agreed that a British force should occupy th > 
capital Lahore till the close of the year. Colonel Henry Lawrence 
was left behind as Resident with Lal Singh as the first minister. 


The Governor-General Viscount Hardinge and the commander 
in-chief, now Lord Gongh, marched back in triumph to Calcutta 
with 250 captured Sikh guns toimpress on the people how severe 
had been the defeats inflicted on the army of the Sikhs. 


(e) The Treaty of Bhairowal (1846) 


Rani Jindan and Lal Singh did honour the terms of the Treaty 
of Lahore. They raised their voice of dissent to the sale of Kash= 
mir to Gulab Singh. Lal Singh fomented a revolt against Gulab 
Singh. The British army had to interfere before the territory wasg 
ay The British arrested Lal Singh who. was deported tO 

anaras, 


So in order to bring Punjab under their effective control, 
British concluded a Treaty of Bhairowal with the Governmen 
“the Punjab. According to this treaty, a council of Regency com 
prising of 8 pro-British chiefs was constituted because Maharaj 
Dalip Singh was a minor. This council had to function in accor 
dance with the orders of the British Resident. The Lahore Darbat 
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wasto pay Rs. 22 lakhs a year for the maintenance of a British 
force at Lahore. These terms were to be enforced till 4th Septem- 
ber, 1854 when Maharaja Dalip Singh would become an adult. 


IV. The Second Anglo-Sikh War (1848-49) 


The most important event of the time of Lord Dalhouise was 
the annexation of Punjab. Under the Treaty of Bhairowal, the 
British had to withdraw themselves from the Punjab on 4th 
September, 1854. But far earlier than this date, they had started 
seeking an excuse to annex Punjab, and thus finish the whole game. 
The causes responsible for the outbreak of the Second Anglo-Sikh 
war are as under : 


1. Loss of Sovereignty 


The attitude of the general mass of the people towards the 
new set-up under the British was hardly encouraging. The Sikh 
community felt that its position as the ruling power was under- 
mined. The British social reforms such as the suppression of 
female infanticide and abolition of Sati were regarded by all as an 
interference in their religious practices. 


2. Unemployment of the Disbanded Sikh Soldiers 


There was discontent duc to unemployment among the 
disbanded Sikh soldiers. They lived by methods which were not 
facilitated by the growth of law and order. Moreover, when these 
unemployed soldiers moved from village to village, the people 
hurled taunts on them. If another chance fora trial of strength 
with the British came, they were naturally anxious to welcome it. 


3. Discontent among the Lahore Chiefs 


Lal Singh was the most discontented man. He was not 
satisfied with Prime Ministership. So hardly had the ink on the 
treaty of Lahore dried when he began intrigues against the British 
and was consequently banished from the country. 


4. Dissatisfaction of Maharani Jindan 


The Treaty of Bhairowal was signed much against the wishes 
of Maharani Jindan because she did not want that the British 
should continue in the Punjab. She was penalised for this negative 
sentiment towards British presence in the Punjab. She was removed 
from the regency of her son. 


Her pension was reduced from Rs. 1.1/2 lakhs a year to Rs. 
48,000/- and she was compelled to retire to Shaikhoput. Here her 
political influence was almost ineffective. But still she was harassed. 
Her pension was reduced to Rs. 12,000/- and she was deprived of 
her jewellery and was later exiled to Banaras. Such a treatment 
was quite inconsistent with the dignity of a Maharani. 
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5. Prosperity of the Punjab and Possible Recruitment 
of Sikhs 


The cotton of the Punjab was one of the main attractions 
to the British who foresaw in the land of five rivers a favourable 
market for the consumption of their machine-made goods. The 
Punjab also offered ample opportunity for employment for a large 
number of British civilians. It also provided facilities for exten- 
sive cantonments and mountainous training grounds. The hardy 
and robust Sikhs if recruited into the British army and trained under 
European methods could bring British victories in any part of the 
world. 


6. The Britishers not well-wishers of Dilip Singh 


Chuttur Singh, the Nazim ofthe Hazara District, proposed 
that the marriage of the Maharaja Dilip Singh who was betrothed 
to his daughter should immediately be solemnised. To this pro- 
posal, he got a stiff and negative official reply from the Resident 
which confirmed the Sikh’s suspicion that the British were not 
interested in the success of the Maharaja’s career. 


7. Default of Mulraj the Nizam of Multan 


Muiraj’s default in the payment of arrears of revenue was the 
immediate cause of the Second Anglo-Sikh War. When he was 
called upon to clear his arrears, he submitted his resignation. So 
Kahn Singh accompanied by two British officers, P.A. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant W.A. Anderson, was sent to take charge of the 
government from Nizam Mulraj. The charge was peacefully handed 
over and Mulraj galloped off the city, But while returning from 
the fort to their camp, the British officers were suddenly attacked 
by a guard at the gate and were seriously wounded. This was a 
signal for the outbreak of hostilities, The rebels later on killed 
the wounded British officers, despite Mulraj’s efforts to save them. 
On getting the news, Lieutenant Edwards marched against Mulraj 
who was defeated in two pitched battles. So a full-scale war began. 
Lord. Hugh Gough, the British commander-in-chief, reached Lahore 
with a large army. On 22nd November, 1848, the rebels were 
defeated in the Battle at Ramnagar. On [3th January, 1849, at 
Chelianwala, a battle was waged resulting in heavy losses to British 
men and material. When the news of British debacle reached 
England, the nation was stricken with profound grief. Preparations 
were made to replace Lord Gough. But, in the meanwhile, Lord 
Gough defeated the Sikhsin another battle in Gujarat on 2lst 
February 1849. The Sikhs were completely routed and they uncon- 
ditionally surrendered themselves before the British authorities at 
Rawalpindi. 


VII. Proclamation of Punjab’s Annexation 


A Durbar was held at Lahore by Sir Henry Elliot, the Foreign 
Secretary, on 29th March, 1849. ` Herea s akreoj of the 
Governor-General Lord Dalhousie was read out. This proclama- 
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tion ended the existence of the independent Kingdom of Punjab, 
which henceforward became an integral part of British India. On 
29th March 1849, Dilip Singh signed the proclamation of annexa- 
tion as he was asked todo. An annual pension of £ 50,000 was 
fixed for himand the last act of the submission of the Maharaja 
was to surrender the Kohinur. 


F. THE BRITISH CONQUEST OF OTHER INDIAN STATES 


By the end of 1852, the British had subdued the Nawab of 
Bengal, the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Sultan of Mysore, Oudh, 
Burma, the Maratha Confederacy and the Amirs of Sind. Due to 
these conquests the empire became quite vast. However, there 
were small kingdoms which were annexed by Lord Dalhousie who 
ruthlessly applied the “doctrine of lapse”. The credit of all these 
victories goes to the large galaxy of illustrious statesmen such as 
Lord Clive, Lord Warren Hastings, Lord Wellesley, Lord Amherst, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge and Lord Dalhousie. It is 
appropriate here to make a reference to the famous “doctrine 
Be lapse” applied by Lord Dalhousie in his relations with the Indian 

tates. 


The policy of annexation was the most important feature of 
Dalhousie’s Governor-Generalship in India. The British were 
strong and supposed to be a paramount power and so there was no 
need of ruling the country through petty rajas. Nor was their 
administrative system in consonance with that of the British. 
There were inherent contradictions between the two and a perpe- 
tual source of anxiety to the British. This was the imperialistic 
thinking. The best solution of the problems according to Dalhousie 
was the extinction of all these petty principalities, which could 
easily be done through what was known as the “Doctrine of 
Lapse”. 


1. Enunciation of Lord Dalhousie’s Doctrine of Lapse 


The “Doctrine of Lapse” as applied_by Lord Dalhousie was 
based on three fundamental principles. First, that the British were 
the paramount power in India, second, that the adopted sons could 
inherit the dependent states only with the sanction of the paramount 
power, and third, that the paramount power could withhold such & 
sanction as it had the right and the power to do so. 


2. Application of the Doctrine of Lapse 

Lord Dalhousie applied the “Doctrine of Lapse” in utter 
disregard of the feelings of the rulers of the Indian States. He even 
did not respect the sanctity of previous British agreements witb the 
dependent subsidiary states. The following states became the 
victims of the “Doctrine of Lapse”. 


1. Satara 
Satara was the seat of the descendants of Shivaji. It com- 
mended a special veneration of the Marathas. The Raja of Satara 
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Shahji Maharaj died in 1848 and just before that he adopted a son 
named Venkatrao to succeed him. Dalhousie considering the state 
as the virtual creation of the British and dependent on them, 
declared the adoption illegal. Later on, the state of Satara was 
annexed to the British empire. This was a step of sheer high- 
handedness. The British clearly proclaimed in 1818 that “The 
Raja of Satara who was then a prisoner in Baji Rao’s hands would 
be released and placed at the head of an independent sovereignty. 
It was expressly mentioned that the treaty signed in 1819 between 
the British and the Raja was a contract between two equals and 
binding on them in perpetuity. A single word “perpetuity” coupled 
with “independent sovereignty” as mentioned above is significant 
enough to explode Dalhousie’s theory, There was no justification 
for the annexation of Satara, except one that it suited Dalhousie’s 
imperialistic designs. 


2, Berar 


Berar had rich cotton fields to feed the industries at Man- 
chester. It was an integral part of the territories of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. It was annexed by Dalhousie in 1853 in lieu of the 
debt which the Nizam had allegedly acquired for the maintenance 
of a British contingent which was supposed to be for his safety. 


The Nizam had to pay for the maintenance of the British 
contingent meant for his safety. But he could not pay the expense. 
The debt had grown to 780,000 pounds and he began to be 
threatened with that very contingent which was supposed to be for 
his safety. In 1853 the British and the Nizam concluded an agree- 
ment according to which the Nizam had to surrender the territory 
of Berar to the British yielding a gross revenue of 50 lakh rupees 
per annum. Out of this revenue, old debts of the Nizam would be 
discharged and the British contingent would be paid for and in case 


there was any surplus amount, the same would be paid to the 
Nizam. 


Such was the treatment meted out to the most faithful and 
trustworthy ally like Nizam. 


3. Jhansi 


The acquisition of Berar does not fall in the category of lapse. 
But the annexation of Jhansi fell in this category. Jhansi had been 
ceded by the Peshwa to the English Company in 1817 after which 
Lord Hastings placed Rao Ramchandra on the throne of Jhansi. 
The royal house of Rao Ramchandra was granted the right of 


succession in perpetuity through adirect heir ora nominated 
successor, 


Rao Ramchandra died in 1835 without a son, but he had 
adopted a son to whom the British did not give their recognition. 


The British recognised Raghunath Rao who was an uncle of 
23 deceased as the successor. Raghunath Rao ruled up to 1838 
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when after his death his brother Gangadhar Rao succeeded. He 
died issueless in 1853 but before his death, he had adopted Anand 
Rao with his widow Laxmibai as Regent. Dalhousie abruptly 
declared the state as lapsed. 


4. Nagpur 


Raghuji, the ruler of Nagpur, died in 1853 without a son. He 
had also not adopted any heir to succeed him. There were prece- 
dents of widows having adopted the sons, For instance, the widow 
of Jankoji Sindhia had adopted a son in 1826 and similarly, the 
adoption of son by the widow of Kishengarh in 1841 was accorded 
British recognition. But in the case of Nagpur, it could not be 
understood what considerations weighed with Dalhousie in refusing 
recognition, The widow of Raghuji adopted Yashwant Rao, though 
relevant ceremonies were deferred partly due to the Darbar being 
in the state of mourning and partly for the purpose of receiving 
formal British permission. When the mourning was over, the Rani 
requested the Resident for permission to perform the necessary 
ceremonies. But in flagrant violation of Rani’s sentiments, 
Dalhousie declared: “The Raja had died and has deliberately ab- 
stained from adopting an heir. The state of Nagpur conferred by the 
British government in 1818 on the Raja and his heirs has reverted 
to the British government on the death of the ruler without any heir. 
Justice, custom and precedent leave the government wholly 
unfetterred to decide as it thinks best”. The state was declared to 
have lapsed. The logic of Dalhousie thus stands no test of reason 
or political morality. The only logic was one of territorial 
pa ser in utter disregard of the feelings of faithful native 
tulers. 


CHAPTER IV 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
AND THE NEIGHBOURING STATES 
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A. Relations between the Bast India Company and Nepal. 
B. Relations between the East 'ndia Company and Burma, 
C. Relations be:ween the Bast India Company and Afghanistan, 


A. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY AND NEPAL 


The policy of the British East India Company towards the 
neighbouring States of Nepal, Burma and Afghanistan was aimed 
at the extension of British influence in these countries so that 
British territorial possessions in India might remain safe and 
undisturbed. The British adopted a buffer State policy towards 
these states with a view to forming a ring of protective and protected 
states around India. However, the British conquered Lower Burma 
and annexed it to their empire in India ; but in 1937 Burma was 
separated from India. 


1, Ascendancy of Gurkhas in Nepal 


As early as the 14th century, Nepal came under the control of 
the Mallas who established various principalities in the country. 
There was frequent warfare among these principalities and ulti- 
mately, the Gurkhas, a race of Rajput descendants, dominated the 
political situation and their chief Prithvi Narayan Shah established 
political control in Nepal in 1767 and made Khatmandu his capital. 
The Gurkhas had modernised their army on Western lines and they 
were ambitious to expand their sway in the neighbouring areas. 


2. Causes of Anglo-Nepal War (1814-1816) 


A number of causes contributed to the outbreak of hostilities 
between Nepal and the British. These are discussed below. 


(i) Annexation of Some Districts by Nepal 


The powerful Gurkha Kingdom soon became expansionist. 
On the other hand, expansion of the Company’s territories brought 
Nepal and the British on the brink of confrontation. In 1801 
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during the rule of Lord Wellesley, when the Company acquired the 
Gorakhpur district (in modern UP) from the Nawab of Oudh, there 
was a common border between the Company and Nepal. The 
border districts of the Company were exposed to frequent incursions 
by the Gurkhas, In 1805, Sir George Barlow had lodged a protest 
with the Nepal Government against Gurkha incursions in the 
Company’s territory. The protest carried no effect on the Gurkhas. 
Then in the days of Lord Minto (1807-13), the Gurkhas showed the 
audacity to occupy the districts of Butwal and Sheoraj. This was an 
act of unprovoked aggression. However, in 1813, commissioners 
were appointed by both the sides to conduct judicial investigations 
of the claims of two parties on the disputed territories. The investi- 
gation made it apparent that the Gurkhas had no vestige of a right 
on any of the above districts seized by them. Thus, the Company 
demanded that the Gurkhas vacate the seized territory. 


(ii) Abandonment of the Policy of Non-intervention by 
Lord Hastings 


The reply of the Government of Nepal to the letter of Lord 
Minto to vacate the above districts was not satisfactory. Lord 
Hastings did not believe in the policy of appeasement. He decided 
to use force to wrest the occupied territories from the Gurkhas. 


3. Course of Anglo-Nepal War 


So in 1814 the war began. An army of invasion consisting of 
34,000 soldiers was despatched by Lord Hastings. The British found 
the Nepal terrain presenting formidable difficulties for a military 
campaign. It seemed that Lord Hastings had grossly underestimat- 
ed the martial qualities of the Gurkhas, the ablest warriors the 
Company had to face. Lord Hastings who had the experience of 
moving from one victory to another in the earlier military operations 
had a very discouraging and dampening experience in the course of 
hostilities. The British suffered great reverses. General Gillespie, 
a well-known hero of the fighting in Java, led an assault on a moun- 
tain fort but not only he was repulsed but killed together with five 
hundred of his men. General Martindaie could not proceed beyond 
Jytak. General Marley almost accomplished nothing. The central 
attacks on Palpa and Khatmandu were repulsed with heavy losses to 
Company. By the end of January 1815, the British had miserably 
failed, suffering heavy losses, while the Gurkhas elated by their 
successes defied the British force sent against them and still held the 
Passes. Commenting on the pitiable plight of the British army, 
Metcalfe wrote on 15th January 1815 : “We have met an enemy who 
shows decidedly greater bravery and greater steadiness than our 
troops possess, and it is impossible to say what may be the end of 
such a reverse of the order of things. In some instances, our troops, 
European and native, have been repulsed by inferior numbers with 
Sticks and stones. In others, our troops have been charged by 
enemy with sword in hand and driven for miles like a flock of 
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sheep. Our power rested solely on our military superiority, In this 
war, dreadful to say, we have had numbers on our side and skill 
and bravery on the side of our enemy”. 


The Gurkhas were one of the best fighting races of the world, 
teady to take an intelligent advantage of every military position in 
their native hillswhereas, on the other hand, the soldiers and the 
officers of the British army of invasion had absolutely no experience 
in mountain operations. Moreover, the Gurkhas’ occupation and 
fortification of all the passes leading to their country added insuper- 
able difficulties to the British troops. 


On the diplomatic front. the Gurkhas had tried to out- 
manoeuvre the British. They had already sent emissaries to the 
Pindari chieftains, Ranjit Singh, Sindhia and even to Burma and 
China. The Pindaris were making preparations to seize the 
opportunity to their advantage. Amir Khan, the Pathan Chief, 
showed signs of activity. Ranjit Singh had also collected an army 
of 20,000 soldiers at Lahore. The Marathas began to believe that 
the time had come when they could assume their offensive against 
the British and pay off the old scores, 


Lord Hastings, however, showed tenacity of purpose and 
fortunately luck smiled on him. Ranjit Singh was threatened by an 
invasion from Afghanistan while the Pindaris developed dissensions 
among their ranks and the commanders of Sindhia were divided in 
their approach to the political situation. So there was no immediate 
possibility of a coalition of native powers against the British. 


Fresh reinforcements were sent towards Nepal and success 
began to kiss the English feet. In the summer of 1815, the Gurkhas 
began to make overtures for a rapprochement with the British. 
Soon the hostilities ceased. 


(i) The Treaty of Sagauli (28 November, 1815) 


The Gurkha envoy signed the Treaty of Sagauli with the 
British on 28th November, 1815. The treaty contained the following 
terms : 


(a) The Gurkhas had to cede to the British most part of 
Tarai or the fertile plains skirting the southern limits of Nepal and 
extending from upper Ganges to the Tista river. 


(b) The British also secured the districts of Garwal and 
Kamaon. The North-western frontiers of the British were thus 
extended right up to the mountains. 


(e) The British agreed to pay an annyal subsidy of two lakh 
rupees as a compensation for the loss the Nepalese sustained, 


(d) Nepal recognized the independence of the Raja of Sikkim. 


(e) Nepal accepted a British Resident at the court of Kath- 
mandu. 
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The Treaty of Sagauli though signed by Gurkha envoy, was 
yet to be ratified by the Nepal Raja who refused to oblige. A fresh 
campaign was made necessary and in the month of February 1816, 
British army made a deep thrust into the Nepalese territory. When 
it became clear to the Nepalese that the British meant business, the 
Official seal of the Gurkhas was affixed in haste to the Treaty of 
Sagauli and it was despatched to the British camp. 


(ii) Revision of Treaty of Sagauli 


_ Once the military victory placed Lord Hastings above the 
suspicion of weakeness, he decided to cultivate cordial relations 
with Nepal, : 


(a) In the final arrangement thus made, the frontier between 
Nepal and British territories was traced out and masonry pillars 
constructed on it. 


(b) A major portion of Terai was given back to Nepal in lieu 
of an annual subsidy of two lakhs of rupees which the British had to 
pay. 


(c) A small portion of Terai which skirted the territories of 
Oudh was handed over to Nawabs of Oudh in lieu of payment of 
half the debt of two crores of rupees which the British incurred 
during the course of hostilities. The remaining half was never 
repaid and Lord Hastings wrote in a letter to Company’s Directors : 
“This enables me to assert that the Gurkhas War has not cost the 
Company single shilling”. 


__ (d) Another part of the Terai was given to the Raja of Sikkim 
with whom the British signed a protective treaty in 1817.- 


(e) British retained only that part of Terai which was necessary 
for the rectification of their frontier line with Nepal. The Treaty of 
Sagauli was thus modified on the above lines and thus cordial 
relations were established with Nepal. From this time on, the 
northern frontiers of the British remained secure and due to 
friendly relations, a large number of Nepalese recruited themselves 
into the British army and provided the British with one of the best 
fighting forces in the world. 


B. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY AND BURMA 


I. Introduction 


Burma lies to the east of Bengal from which it is separated by 
hills and forests. The British had developed commercial relations 
with Burma since the seventeenth century. By 175c, a Burmese 
military chief named Alompra conquered the province of Pegu from 
the Tailangas in the valley of the river Irrawaddy. He established a 
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powerful monarchy. In 1766 the Burmese had conquered Tenas- 
serim from Siam in 1766. It was towards the end of ihe 18th 
century that the ruling Burmese monarch sent an army and 
occupied Arakan. 


Il. First Anglo-Burmese War (1824-26) 


In 1824, the First Anglo-Burmese War broke out due to the 
following reasons : 


1. Burmese advance towards the Company's ter- 
ritories 


The Burmese advance towards the eastern frontiers of British 
East India Company’s territories, which were ill-defined, made 
Anglo-Burmese war inevitable. 


2. The acute problem of fugitives in Bengal Delta 


After the forcible occupation of Arakan by the Burmese, there 
was an influx of refugees in the Bengal Delta. The British authorities 
were naturally reluctant to refuse all rights of asylum to the defeated 
belligerents who migrated from the Arakan because untold 
atrocities were perpetrated on them by the Burmese army. The 
continuous immigration of refugeesin the Company’s territory posed 
an economic and political problem. This naturally strained 
relations between the British and the Burmese. 


3. Burmese demand for the surrender of Chittagong, 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Cassimbazar 


Due to the influx of fugitives, there were frequent clashes 
between them and the Burmese army. The Burmese authorities 
held the British responsible for frequent incursions by the armed 
fugitives. Lord Canning sent a mission to conyince the King of 
Burma that the British had no hand in the armed incursions made 
by fugitives in the territory of Arakan, Canning’s mission, however, 
failed and he had to plan an escape from detention as a hostage. 
This was the last British pacific approach in their communication 
with the King of Burma. 


In 1817, the British received an intimation from the Burmese 
King saying that all the fugitives from Arakan should be sent back 
forthwith failing which the King of Burma would assert his 
authority over places such as Dacca, Chittagong, Kassimbazar and 
Murshidabad. The British authorities simply refused to surrender 
these territories. This led to a mounting tension which culminated 
in the commencement of hostilities between Burma and the 
Company. 


4. Invasion of Assam 


In 1821 the Burmese launched a military offensive on Assam. 
The Assamese king was exiled to Bhutan and later on he fled to 
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British territory. The situation became really serious when the 
commander of the Burmese forces began to threaten and march 
into the British territories in order to capture the royal refugee. 


5. Burmese Capture of Shahpuri 


In September, 1823, the Burmese made an attack on Shahputi, 
a small island near Chittagong belonging to the Company. This 
sparked off a conflagration. 


IN. The Course of the First Anglo-Burmese War 


Lord Amherst declared war on Burmese on 24th February, 
1824. The military campaign was one of the most prolonged and 
the least successful in the Company’s history. It lost the British 
exchequer a sum of 15 million rupees, in addition to heavy loss of 
life. The best defence of the Burmese lay in the natural features of 
the country which comprised of one vast expanse of forest and 
morass surrounded by mountain ranges. The central plains of 
Burma were regularly flooded during the monsoons and these plains 
were clouded by noxious exhalations uncongenial to European 
troops. Thus, the British army was confronted with the difficulties 
of terrain during the conduct of military operations in Burma. 


1. British Plan of Campaign 


The British war strategy was to capture Rangoon by naval 
expedition. Accordingly, General Sir Archibald Campbell led an 
expedition with 11,000 troops, mostly recruited from Madras. 


2. Maha Bandula’s Invasion of Bengal from the North 
East 


The British troops, however, succeeded in expelling the 
Burmese from the soil of Assam, In the meantime, Maha Bandula, 
the most famous Burmese military leader, attacked the British 
detachment in May, 1824 at Ramu. Thus, the eastern frontier 
seemed threatened by imminent Burmese occupation, But gir: 
recalled to march to the relief of Rangoon. In December, 1824, 
he arrived before the town but he was driven back and retreated to 
Donabew. 


3. British Invasion of Rangoon , A 

Sir Archibald Campbell led a naval expedition and occupie: 
Rangoon on May 11, 1824, The Burmese abandoned the town and 
fled into the jungles of Pegu carrying with them all types of supplies. 
and their flocks, etc. The British troops had to undergo an ordeaj 
of paucity of adequate provisions. They had to depend upon rotten 
Provisions provided by the fraudulent Calcutta contractors. The 
Situation was further aggravated by the unhealthiness of the place ; 
because of heayy rains which transformed the Irrawaddy froma 
navigable river into a roaring torrent. This prevented the further 
advance of the British forces. 
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4. Failure of British Attempt to Seize Ava 


The British led two expeditions to seize Ava. The first 
expedition experienced insurmountable obstacles of terrain between 
Cachar and Manipur and as a result of this, it had to retreat to 
Bengal. The second expedition was successful in occupying Arakan 
be it could not make any further progress towards the seizure of 
Ava, 


5. Campbell’s Conquest of Tenasserim and Prome 


In 1824, Campbell captured Tenasserim and from here large 
quantities of food material and other commodities were despatched 
to the British army at Rangoon. On April 25, 1825, Campbell! 
occupied Prome, the capital of lower Burma. 


6. Fall of Yandaboo 


_ In August 1825, negotiations had begun but the terms were 
rejected by the Burmese and the resumption of hostilities became 
inevitable. In November, 1825 the British troops routed the 
Burmese from Pagan and advanced to Yandaboo within sixty miles 
of the capital. Since their capital was threatened, the Burmese 
concluded peace with the British. 


IV. The Provisions of the Treaty of Yandaboo 


On 24th February 1826, the Burmese signed the Treaty of 
cones bie which was dictated by Campbell. Its main terms were 
‘ollows : 


1. The King of Burma agreed to surrender the provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim to the Company. 


2. He agreed to withdraw Burmese forces from Assam and 
Cachar, 


3. He agreed to recognize the independence of Manipur. 
4. He entered into a commercial treaty with the Company. 


5, He agreed to admit a British Resident at Ava and pay a 
war indemnity of one million sterling. 


Thus, the Burmese empire was dismembered, The loss of 
Tenasserim was significant. Tenasserim provided the British an 
access to sea. Assam, Cachar and Manipur could henceforward 
be reckoned as British protectorates. The greatest gain of the 
British East India Company was that after this war, the Company 
developed its commercial interests in Burma and gradually the 
British began to look upon Burma with an eye of covetousness 
which culminated in the eventual annexation of lower Burma. 


V. Second Anglo-Burmese War (1852) a 
According to the Treaty of Yandaboo (1826), the British had 
secured some commercial rights shrouded in ambiguous terms. 
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Burma had accepted a British Resident at Ava at her own cost. As 
a result of this treaty, a number of British merchants had settled in 
Burma. Lord Dalhousie’s policy was shrouded in imperialistic 
designs and he was looking for a pretext to intervene militarily in 
order to annex Burma. Fortunately, he got a pretext and launched 
a military offensive against lower Burma and effected its outright 
peton. The following were the causes of the Second Burmese 
ar. 


1. Refusal of King of Burma to Recognize the Treaty 
of Yandaboo 


The new king Tharrawady of Burma who came to power after 
overthrowing his brother king Bagyidaw refused to recognise the 
Treaty of Yandaboo because under the Burmese Constitution, all 
such treaties and agreements lapsed at the time of the accession of 
a new monarch unless he himself chose to ratify them. Secondly, 
the new king asserted that it was below his dignity to deal with a 
Resident. He asked a royal British ambassador to be appointed in 
Burma to look after British interests. 


2. The Clamour of British Business Community in 
Burma 

The British business community raised a hue and cry about 
their maltreatment at the hands of Burmese officials. They 
lodged complaints with the Governor-General about the imposition 
of high taxes on them by the Burmese government. They sent a 
petition to the Governor-General requesting him to intervene in the 
matter in order to redress their grievances. On receipt of this petition 
and without any reasonable investigation, Lord Dalhousie declared 
that the Treaty of Yandaboo had been flagrantly „repudiated and 
that the Burmese government should make reparation for the acts 
of the Governor of Rangoon. 


3. British Demonstration of Naval Force 


Lord Dalhousie deputed Commodore Lambert to Burma to 
negotiate with three ships of war namely ‘Fox’, ‘Prosperine’ and 
‘Tennasserim’, Lambert was instructed to demand an open dis- 
grace of the Governor of Rangoon and a compensation of nine 
thousand rupees for ill-treatment of Captain Sheppard and Lewis 
who had been fined by the Burmese authorities. 


4. High-handedness of Lambert 


On reaching Burma, Lambert sent a letter to Ava, the capital 
of Burma. The Burmese king was startled at these developments 
and responded forthwith by deputing an officer from his court to 
deal with the matter. He promised in his reply the withdrawal of 
the governor of Rangoon and agreed to inquire into the cases of 
injustice and pay due compensation where necessary. The Gover- 
nor of Rangoon was transferred and a new governor was posted with 
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strict instructions to conduct the required enquiry into the grievan- 
ces of the British business community. The new governor offered to 
to have direct parleys with Lambert for arriving at an amicable 
solution, but Lambert instead of going himself to negotiate with the 
governor, sent a deputation of some senior Naval officers for the 
purpose. When the deputation arrived at the governor's residence, 
he was asleep and they had to wait till he woke up. But the govern- 
nor on waking up discovered that the officers had insulted his dignity 

riding into his compound. Moreover, he alleged that they were 
ail drunk and their behaviour was rude. He, therefore, refused to 
see any one of them except an interpreter. This was too much for 
the proud British officers to bear and they returned dazed with 
tage. 


On hearing his officer’s account, Lambert acted promptly and 

suspended all negotiations. He declared a state of blockade. An 
immediate apology from the governor of Rangoon was demanded 
and payment of compensation was required. He seized the Burmese 
“Royal Yellow Ship”. Lambert ordered his ships of war to steam 
away with the Burmese yellow ship. This was too disgraceful for 
the Burmese to bear. Their guns opened fire. Lambert replied 
with the roar of his own guns and this was the beginning of the 
Second Burmese War. 


VI. Course of Second Anglo-Burmese War 


When the above news reached Dalhousie, he sent an ultimatum 
to the Burmese king. The ultimatum was to expire on Ist April, 1852. 
The Governor-General demanded an apology for the action of the 
governor of Rangoon and an indemnity of one lakh sterling. Before 
the last date of ultimatum expired, the Governor-General completed 
all military arrangements for an invasion of Burma. He sent a British 
force under General Godwin to Burma. On 2nd April 1852, Godwin 
confronted with the Burmese and a full-scale war began. Soon 
Martaban fell and the British established full control over the entire 
sea coast of Pegu. Godwin occupied Prome. Commenting on the 
easy-going of the British army, Richard Cobden, a British M.P., 
remarked : “Everything yielded like a toy work”. 


In December 1852, Dalhousie proclaimd the annexation of 
Pegu (Lower Burma). Having secured this coveted prize, Dalhou- 
sie was not in a hurry to sign a peace treaty with Burma. The Bur- 
mese had never officially recognised the cession of Pegu to the British 
but they were too weak to wrest it from the British. 


VII. Significance of Second Anglo-Burmese War 


The significance of British gains in the Second Burmese War 
can hardly be underestimated. The annexation of Pegu rounded 
off the British sea board and cut off the access of independent 
Burma to the sea thereby removing the possibility of any European 
or American power developing any interest in that country. Besides 
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this, as a result of annexation of Pegu, the rice and teak trade 
became the monopoly of the British. Commenting on the high- 
handedness of Lord Dalhousie, Arnold remarked: “The Second 
Anglo-Burmese War was neither just in origin nor marked by strict 
equity in its conduct or issue”. 


Lord Dalhousie’s primary object was to exclude any possibility 
of a foreign influence in Burma. So he scuttled the process of nego- 
tiations by sending warships to Burma. He merely wanted an excuse 
to achieve his objective. The excuse came in the shape of the alleged 
misconduct of the Governor of Rangoon and the Governor-General 
acted ruthlessly to reduce the size of Burma by annexing Pega, 
which provided the British an access to sea. 


C. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 
AND AFGHANISTAN 


Afghanistan lies beyond the northwest frontier in south-west 
central Asia. It was separated at that time from British India by 
the Punjab, Bahawalpur and Sind. Its ‘main cities were Kabul, 
Kandahar and Herat. Anglo-Afghan relations form one of the 
most dramatic chapters in the history of modem India. Lying bet- 
ween the two sprawling empires of Great Britain and Russia, Afgha- 
nistan was a country which shook the British pride of invincibility 
to its roots and demonstrated to the world as to how a freedom- 
loving people with meagre resources brought the army of the 
mightiest empire of the world to its knees. 


I, Causes of the First Anglo-Afghan War 


1. Internal Dissensions 


To assemble the circumstances leading to war, we pick up the 
threads of history from the close of the 18th century. Ahmed Shah 
Durrani’s empire of Afghanistan began to decline. Timur Shah 
(1773-1793), Zaman Shah (1793-1800) and Mahmud Shah (1800- 
1803) were all inefficient rulers. Even Shah Shuja who ascended 
to the throne in 1803 was not an efficient and enlightened ruler. 
Throughout the history of these rulers, internal dissensions and 
disorder were the order of the day. Just when the Treaty of Amrit- 
sar was signed between the British and the Sikhs in 1809, the British 
General Elphinstone concluded a treaty with Shah Shuja, but 
Elphinstone had not yet left Peshawar, when Mahmud Shah seized 
power in Afghanistan after capturing Kandahar and expelled his 
brother Shah Shuja, the king of Afghanistan. This expulsion was 
followed by a struggle for power between the two tribes, the Sadozai 
and the Barakzais. In this civil war, the Barakzais tribe emerged 
victorious, Mahmud Shah was defeated and Dost Mohammad of 
Barakzais family came to power after occupying Kabul and Ghazni 
and Peshawar. The other Barakzais Chieftain Kohia Dil Khan 
occupied Kandahar. During the reign of Dost Mohammad, the 
Sikhs occupied Peshawar. 
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2. Precarious Political Situation in Afghanistan 


4 When Lord Auckland arrived in India, the position in Afgh- 
nistan was very precarious. Dost Mohammad was the ruler of the 
main part of Afghanistan but his position asa ruler was very 
insecure. 


On the north of Afghanistan, there were revolts in Balkh, on 
the south, one of his brothers had occupied Kandahar, in the cast he 
was harassed by Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Punjab who seized 
Peshawar and there was the fugitive ex-ruler Shah Shuja under 
British protection and on the west, there was the deposed ruler 
Mahmud Shah at Herat with Persia plotting behind and Russia 
looking in the distance. 


Dost Mohammad expected formidable prospects of invasion 
from the east because ex-ruler Shah Shuja who had been disposses- 
sed of the celebrated jewel Kohinur by Ranjit Singh, the ruler of 
Punjab, had gone under British protection. Shah Shuja was 
sd pension of Rs. 50,000 per annum from the British at 

udhiana. 


The possibility of British effective support for the accession 
of Shah Shuja on the Afghanistan throne could not be ruled out. 


: Before Lord Auckland assumed his office, the plans for Shah 
Shuja’s march into Afghanistan matured and in view of the mount- 
ing Russian danger in the Middle East, the British supported the 
plan. In 1833 Shah Shuja marched his forces into Afghanistan, 
but his attempt to recover the throne proved to be abortive because 
Dost Mohammad routed his forces. Shah Shuja returned to India 
disappointed. _The fear of Shah Shuja’s ascendancy to power 
lurked in the mind of Sultan Dost Mohammad. 


3. Discreet Moves of Dost Mohammad for Alliance 
with the British 


Dost Mohammad felt that his position as ruler of Afghanistan 
could at any time be jeopardized by the British support to ex-ruler 
Shah Shuja. So he made efforts to seek an alliance with the 
British government, The chief difficulty in the way of accepting 
his proposal was that he made ita condition of friendship that 
British diplomacy should be exetted to prevailon Ranjit Singh to 
restore Peshawar to him. Now Lord Auckland was right in deci- 
ding at all hazards to retain the friendship of the powerful Sikh 
ruler Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Dost Mohammad had also sought 
British support against Persia. To these overtures for friendly 
alliance, Dost Mohammad received a discouraging reply. Lord 
Auckland wrote : “My friend, you are aware that it is not the 
practice of the British government to interfere in the affairs of other 
independent states”. Thus discouraged, Dost Mohammad had to 
seek different avenues for the consolidation of his position, He 
approached the Shah of {Persia for friendly relations, on the one 
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hand, while, on the other, he despatched a strong army under the 
command of his son Akbarkhan in order to recover Peshawar 
from Ranjit Singh. His diplomatic manoeuvre for cultivation of 
friendly relations with Persia proved to be a fiasco while in his 
expedition against the Sikhs for the recovery of Peshawar, he had 
to face nothing but a discomfiture. Thus, his problems were not 
solved and his position became worse. 


4. Russophobia and British Despatch of Commercial 
Mission to Afghanistan 


England as an imperialist power endeayoured to ensure that 
the Indian Empire was not threatened by any major power, In the 
foreign policy calculations, special place was given to Russia, whose 
movements in Asia Offended British susceptibilities regarding the 
possible Russian threat to the British empire. The British develo 
Russophobia which was nothing but a morbid fear of poss 
Russian territorial aggrandizement in Asia, menacing the British 
interests in India. Thus, the Russian danger to British India though 
real or imaginary was a malady which afflicted British political circles 
both in India and England. Due to this fear of Russian expansion, 
Lord Auckland in spite of pretence of non-intervention, could not 
let Dost Mohammad go his own way. Captain Burnes was sent to 
Kabul ostensibly on a commercial mission but the underlined pur- 
pose was to have the first-hand knowledge of the political situation 
in Afghanistan. Burnes reached Kabul in September 1837 where 
he was accorded a warm reception by Dost Mohammad. 


The negotiations for an alliance between Dost Mohmmad and 
the British representative were started and they had not been con- 
cluded when a further urgency was added to the political 
character of Burne’s mission due to the Persian attack on the 
Afghan city of Herat. In this siege of Herat, Persia had Russian 
support. Since Persia was almost under Russian infiuence, this 
action of Shah of Persia was identified with Russian ambitions in 
Afghanistan. Dost Mohammad agreed to sign an alliance with the 
British but he forwarded two. terms for this. Firstly, he wanted a 
promise from the British that they would help him in his recovery 
of Peshawar from the Sikhs and secondly, the British would come 
to his help in case of any Persian invasion of Kabul and Kandahar. 
While the British accepted the second condition, it was difficult 
for them to accept the first. 


Burnes communicated the views of Dost Mohammad to Lord 
Auckland forwarding his own opinion that if the British put some 
pressure on Ranjit Singh to give up Peshawar, there could bea 
friendly alliance between Afghanistan and the British. In reply to 
the request for alliance, the British required Dost Mohammad to 
break with Russia but did not undertake to protect him from the 
result of such an action and on the other hand, the British promised 
merely to use their good offices with Ranjit Singh for the restora- 
tion of Peshawar to Afghanistan. 
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5. The Tripartite Treaty (26th June 1838) 


Due to the cold attitude of the British towards the proposal 
of alliance, Dost Mohammad’s cordiality towards Burnes began 
to diminish. The Russian agent Viktevitch was already in Kabul. 
In the beginning, Dost Mohammad had given hima cold shoulder 
but following the breakdown of negotiations for an alliance with 
the British, he welcomed the Russian agent. The mission of 
Burnes having failed, he left for India on 26th April 1838. Lord 
Auckland unwittingly decided to invade Afghanistan with the support 
of Sikhs and install Shah Shuja on the throne of Afghanistan. So the 
British took the initiative and proposed a Tripartite Treaty between 
the British, the Sikhs and Shah Shuja for the latter’s reinstatement 
on the Afghan throne. ` The terms of the treaty were as follows : 


1. Shah Shuja and his successors would never claim in 
future any territory on either bank of the river Indus and Ranjit 
Singh’s claims on Peshawar would be recognised. 


2. Ranjit Singh would have full control over the Indus as far 
as his territories stretched on it. 


3. Shah Shuja would recognise all the agreements arrived at 
with regard to Sind between the British and the Sikhs. 


4. Afghan merchans would trade with Lahore and Amritsar 
and Ranjit Singh would extend them full protection. ` 


5. Both Afghanistan and the Punjab would give mutual 
help to each other in case of internal uprisings and external aggres- 
sions, and enemies of one. would be considered as enemies of the 
other, 


6. Ranjit Sing would supply 500 soldiers for the reinstate- 
ment of Shah Shuja on the Kabul throne and would get a price of 
two lakhs of rupees. 


7. Shah Shuja would not have any relations with any foreign 
country without the perior consent of the British and the Sikhs and 
would resist any army advancing through Afghanistan. 


8. Herat would be independent. 
9. Shah Shuja would receive a British envoy in Kabul. 


It was contemplated thatthe British would not send their 
soldiers to help Shah Shuja. British officers, however, would be 
sent to direct Shah Shuja’s army. In other words, as R.R. Sethi 
has remarked, the British “stipulated nothing more in the treaty 
than money for the Shah, British officers for his army and agents 
for accompanying the expedition”. 


Later on the British made it clear that Ranjit Singh would 
have no claim on Shikarpur and that Sind would remain indepen- 
dent of all the three powers and the British would send their force 
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in support of Shah Shuja. The treaty thus revised was signed 
by the British, Ranjit Singh and Shah Shuja on 26th June, 1838. 


But before Shah Shuja could march on Afghanistan on 9th 
September, 1838, the Persians withdrew from Heart and the Russian 
agent Viktevich was recalled. 


II. The Course of the First Anglo-Afghan War 


A huge force called the “Army of Indus” consisting of a 
brigade each of artillery and cavalry, was assembled at Ferozpur 
towards the close of November, 1838. Genera) Keane was the 
Commander-in-Chief. The Bengal troops were to be commanded 
by Sir Willoughby Cotton. Macnaughten was to be the British 
envoy at Shah Shuja’s court while Sir Alexander Burnes was to be 
in charge of the political affairs of the expedition. 


Ranjit Singh refused to permit the British troops to march 
through the Punjab. So it was decided to send them through 
Bahawalpur, Sind and Baluchistan and the Bolan and the Khyber 
passes, This was the sole plan which, according to Dr. V.A. 
Smith, “violated all conditions of sound strategy and was that of 
a lunatic rather than of a sane statesman”. The British army 
entered through Sind in flagrant violation of all previous 
agreements. 


The whole force reached Quetta on 6th March, 1839. The 
fanatic Afghan tribes were lavishly bribed to make the onward 
march of the British army smooth. Shah Shuja entered Qandhar in 
April, 1839 and on 7th August, he marched smoothly into Kabul. 
Dost Mohammad left Kabul but Shah Shuja’s entry was received 
with bitter feelings. According to Kaye, the entry of Shah Shuja 
was like “a funeral procession than the entry of a king into the 
capital of his restored dominions.” Dost Mohammad having 
surrendered himself to Macnaughten in November, 1839, where- 
after he was sent as an honoured prisoner to Calcutta. The victory 
in Afghanistan was complete. But this victory was short-lived. The 
financial burden of the army increased tremendously. 


III. Blunder of Lord Auckland 

The Home authorities advised Lord Auckland in a despatch of 
1840 either to increase the strength of the British forces in 
Afghanistan or to withdraw completely. But either due to careless- 
ness of his attitude or foolishness of calculations, Auckland refused 
to pay heed to this advice. 


He committed yet another blunder. In April 1841, General 
Elphinstone, an elderly and invalid man, was made to succeed Sir 
Willoughby Cotton and this was, as Archbald writes, “one of the 
serious mistakes that Auckland committed”, “Not a man of 
will and resource, if of strong temper’, he further comments, 
“would have been a better choice.” 
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„Further, the troops at Kabul were moved to ill-constructed 
and ill-fortified cantonments outside the city instead of placing them 
at Bala Hissar, the palace citadel of Kabul. 


Besides this Macnaughten’s ignorance of the military strategy 
was indeed appalling. Thompson and Garratt write : “He made 
light of warnings from every outpost”. 


A conspiracy was already afoot in which the leaders of all the 
tribes were involved and the rumours of a general uprising floated 
about but strangely enough, the British in their slumber could know 
of it only when the storm almost broke out and when it was 
utterly difficult to stem it. 


IV. The Rout of British Army 


The universal, the religious and national opinion of Afghanistan 
Was against Shah Shuja who was despised as a stooge of the British 
imperialists. The propaganda gradually gathered strength. Akbar- 
khan, the son of Dost Mohammad, who had the daring energy and 
all the characteristics of his martia! race was recognised as leader of 
the rebellion, 


In November, 1841, a furious mob of one hundred Afghans 
attacked the house of Burnes at Kabul and murdered him in cold 
blood. For lack of transport, General Nott at Qandhar could not 
move to Kabul. The British were defeated at Bumaru and 
Macnaughten was forced to sign a humiliating treaty on December 
11, 1841 by which the British were to withdraw their forces by 22nd 
December, 1841 and Dost Mohammad and other Afghan leaders 
Were to be released. Shuja would be given an option either to stay 
as an ordinary citizen or go with the British and four British officers 
Were kept as hostages by the Afghans. After signing the treaty, 
Macnaughten deliberately delayed his departure from Afghanistan 
and this cost him his life. This caused a great confusion in the 
ranks of British officers. They ratified the treaty on Ist January, 
1842 and surrendered their war material. On 6th January, 1842, the 
British forces and camp followers in all 16,000 men began to retreat, 
relying on the assurance of Akbarkhan for safe conduct. But 
Akbarkhan could not protect the retreating British force against 
the fanaticism of the Afghan tribes. The retreat became a rout and 
Tout a massacre. No pencan do justice to the ghastly horrors of 
the final struggle. The last despairing stand was made at the pass 
of Jagdalak where twelve British officers laid down their lives. One 
man, Dr. Bryden, half dead with wounds and exhaustion was able to 
reach Jallalabad. Such was the heart-rending tale full of woes and 
of ultimate destruction of the retreating British soldiers ! 


Lord Auckland, the man mainly responsible for this situation, 
was shattered and unnerved by this appalling calamity. Soon Lord 
Auckland was recalled and Lord Ellenborough was deputed as 
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Governor-General. He tried to retrieve the British position. He 
instructed Generals “Pollock and Nott to act for upholding British 
dignity. General Nott moved out of Qandhar and General Pollock 
left Jallalabad to meet at Kabul. 


After defeating Akbarkhan at Tehzin, Pollock entered Kabul 
on 15th September, 1842 and Noit joined him two days later, On 
his way to Kabul, he destroyed the fortification of Ghazni and 
brought the gates of the tomb of Mahmud Ghazni which were 
supposed to have been brought from the temple of Somnath in 1024. 
The victorious British troops were also able to rescue the European 
prisoners. On 12th October, the victorious British troops in their 
mad frenzy had blown up the great bazar of Kabul and committed 
acts of vandalism. After this, satisfied in their cruel lust for 
having retrieved the prestige of the British, the Generals evacuated 
Afghanistan. 


In the meanwhile, much effort was made by Lord Ellenborough 
in India with his proclamation to do the face-saving for the British. 
He declared that British were contented with the natural limits of 
their empire. He proclaimed that the British would leave it to the 
Afghans themselves to create a government amidst the anarchy. 


Commenting on the First Afghan War, Kaye writes: “No 
failure so total and so overwhelming as this is recorded in the pages 
of history. No lesson so grand and impressive is to be found in all 
the annais of the world”. When the British left that country, they 
did not leave it as their friend. 


V. Criticism of Lord Auckland's First Anglo-Afghan War 


P.E. Roberts says : “The Afghan policy of Lord Auckland has 
met with practically universal condemnation at the hands of his- 
torians and re-reading of the evidence deepens and strengthens the 
conviction that the war was politically one of the most disastrous 
and morally, one of the least justifiable ever waged by the British 
in India. Of that verdict, there can be no reversal”. 


Scathing criticism has been levelled against Lord Auckland’s 
Afghan policy on the following grounds : 


1. Anglo-Afghan War a Complete Failure 


There was a colossal loss of life. Though 20,000 people lost 
their lives and 15 million sterling were spent, yet neither the 
Government of India nor the British Government in London gained 
anything. The same Dost Mohammad who was overthrown by the 
British from the throne of Kabul was reinstated. It was impossible 
for the Government of India to retain any part of Afghanistan under 
its control. 


Lord Ellenborough in a proclamation told the princes and 
chiefs of India that the British had brought back the gates of 
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Somnath thereby avenging the insult of 800 years, This proclama- 
tion while pleasing none offended many. The Hindus were not 
pleased because the gates brought back from Ghazni did not 
actually belong to Somnath. On the other hand, the Muslims of 
India were seriously offended by the Governor-General’s partisan. 
approach. 


A grand display of troops was held at Ferozpur with triumphal. 
arches and historic pageants of victory and here the Governor- 
General received the returning forces with great pomp. The whole 
attempt was nothing but an attempt to wipe away the tears of an 
utterly humiliating failure in Afghanistan and to dress up the 
British defeat in the artificial colour of victory. This is what was 
done by Lord Ellenborough. Commenting on his proclamation, 
Lord Macaulay said in the House of Commons on 19th March, 
1843 : “We have sometimes sent them Governors whom they loved, 
sometimes Governors whom they feared, but they never before 
had a Governor at whom they laughed”. Rightly, Innes says : 
“The First Afghan War was the most unqualified blunder committed 
in the whole history of British India.” 


2. Afghan War Morally Unjustifiable 

Critics point out that the First Afghan War was morally 
unjustifiable. Lord Auckland had absolutely no moral justifica- 
tion to have despatched British troops to Afghanistan in Novem- 
ber, 1838, in view of the fact that Persians had already lifted the 


siege of Herat and the Russians had recalled their agent from the 
Afghan capital. 


3. Fear of Russian Attack on India Imaginary 


The root cause of the first Anglo-Afghan War was the fear of 
Russian invasion of India. The British fear was absolutely 
imaginary and miscalculated. The Persians who were suppor- 
ted by the Russians, were alarmed by a British expedition to 
Karrack in the Persian Gulf. So they lifted the siege of Herat on 9th 
September, 1838. Moreover, under pressure from England, Russia 
disowned the siege of Herat and immediately recalled its agent from 
Kabul. All this was achieved before Lord Auckland launched 
a military expedition on Afghanistan. 


Russia’s outposts were at least a thousand miles away from the 
Indian boundary. Before the Russian armies could have crossed the 
Indian frontier, they would first have had to conquer and traverse 
the terrible plateau of Afghanistan and then defeat the well-trained 
army ofthe Punjab whose Maharaja Ranjit Singh was a British 
ally. 


4. Violation of the Sovereign Rights of Afghanistan 


Dost Mohammad enjoyed a sovereign right to conclude the 
treaty of friendship with Britain or Russia or any other power. 
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When the British refused to accept the conditions of alliance with 
Afghanistan, the ruler Dost Mohammad in exercise of his sovereign 
rights welcomed the Russian agent. This act of Dost Mohammad 
incurred the highest displeasure of Lord Auckland who thought to- 
depose the ruler of Afghanistan and install Shah Shuja on the throne. 
For this purpose, the Tripartite Treaty was concluded. This treaty 
was a conspiracy to dislodge Afghanistan’s ruler in utter disregard. 
of his sovereign rights. 


5. Anglo-Afghan War Economically Ruinous for India 


This war imposed heavy pressures on the Indian economy 
which was in doldrums. According to Kaye, “It is upon record 
that this calamitous war cost the natives of India whose stewards 
we are some 15 millions of money. All this enormous burden fell 
upon the revenues of India and the country for long years after- 
wards groaned under the weight”. 


6. Anglo-Afghan War Politically Inexpedient 


The First Anglo-Afghan War was politically inexpedient. Dost 
Mohammad was far superior in the art of administration to Shah 
Shuja, the stooge of the Britishers. On the other hand, it was- 
absolutely impolitic to decide to reinstate Shah Shuja who was 
unpopular among the freedom-loving Afghan people. Dost Moham- 
mad commanded unqualified allegiance of the brave Afghan 
people. The British grossly miscalculated the possible sharp reac~ 
tion of the freedom-loving Afghan people and plunged the army in 
an abortive and costly war to dislodge Dost Mohammad. 


2. Blunders of Lord Auckland 


The blunders that the ill-chosen generals of Auckland commit- 
ted in Afghanistan were in fact strong factors which ultimately 
resulted in the British disaster. The dual government established in 
Afghanistan which was concerned only with the collection of taxes. 
and which made no effort to placate the public opinion was a 
blunder. But the British failure to watch the discontented public 
opinion and failure to set up a proper machinery which could spy on 
Afghan conspiracies was a_ blunder. The British action in moving 
their troops at Kabul into the ill-constructed cantonments outside 
the city, handing over of Bala Hissar, the palace citadel of Kabul, to- 
Shah Shuja was a folly. 


s On the other hand, no efforts were made to maintain discip- 
line among the soldiers and a complete loss of courage in the face 
of danger spelled their ruin. 


8. Violation of Treaty with Amirs of Sind 


The way the British troops marched through Sind shows that 
the British had scant respect for treaty obligations. According to a 
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treaty with Sind, the territory of Sind was not to be used by the 
British for military purposes, But in flagrant violation of this treaty 
Lord Dalhousie put relentless pressure on the Amirs who acquiesced 
in the suspension of the above clause of treaty which imposed a ban 
on the use of their territory for military designs by the British. 


Commenting on this, Dr. V.A. Smith remarks thus, “Auckland 
had not the sense to see the truth and was led away to break the 
treaties only six years old, to bully the weak, to pursue a fanatic 


Thus the British in India were left with the exasperating 
conviction that the Governor-General had only made himself and 
them ridiculous in the eyes of the world. Dost Mohammad was 
released and making his way back to Afghanistan soon re-establi- 
shed his power. His subsequent career was destined to show how 
futile had been the sacrifice of 20,000 lives and the waste of 15 
million sterling. 


VI. The Second Anglo-Afghan War (November, 1878) 


Viceroy Lord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook in 1876 and 
was determined to abandon the policy of non-intervention towards 
Afghanistan which was pursued with great success by his predeces- 
sors. Commenting on Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, P.E. Roberts 
says; “ʻA strictly unaggressive attitude, non-interference carried 
perhaps to an extreme and marked consideration for Afghan susce- 
Ptibilities were replaced by aspirited foregin policy, imperialistic 
aims and a subtle and provocative diplomacy”. 


1. Brief Review of Afghan Policy of Sir John Lawrence, 
Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook 


Dost Mohammad, the Sultan of Afghanistan, died in 
1863. A fierce struggle for the right to succeed him broke 
out between the most prominent of his sixteen sons. In this 
war of succession, Sher Ali emerged victorious. The civil war 
in Afghanistan with its extraordinary vicissitudes had rendered the 
position of Indian government extremely difficult. Sir John Law- 
rence was determined at all hazards not to embroil himself in the 
dynastic wars of the Afghan Princes. Lawrence’s policy was only 
to recognize the defacto ruler, but it was certainly disconcerting that 
various candidates for the throne underwent kaleidoscopic changes 
of fortune. In 1864 Lawrence recognized Sher Ali as Amir of 
Afghanistan. In 1866 Sher Ali was driven from Kabul and Afzal was 
recognized as ruler of that city and Sher Ali as Lord of Kandahar 
and Herat. Soon afterwards, Afzal captured Kandahar and the 
Indian Government acknowledged the fait accompli and only gave 
its recognition to Sher Ali as Lord of Herat ; but ultimately, Sher 
Ali siezed control of Kabul, Kandahar and Herat and he was 
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recognized Amir of „Afghanistan in 1868. Sir John Lawrence sent 
him a present of arms and 60,000 sterling but the Viceroy refrain 
from intervening in Afghan affairs. This policy is called one of 
masterly inactivity. 


Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by Lord Mayo in January, 
1869. In March, 1869 Sher Ali came to Ambala where he met 
Lord Mayo, the young vigorous and buoyant Viceroy. There was 
no breach of the continuity of the policy because Lord Mayo, in 
regard to Afghanistan, unreservedly adopted his predecessor’s stand- 
point. At the meeting at Ambala, Sher Ali put forward a propo- 
sal of definite treaty of friendship, containing fixed annual subsidy, 
help in arms and men in case of war, an obligation on the part of 
the British to support his throne and dynasty and British recognition 
of his favourite son Abdulla Jan as heir to the throne, instead of 
Yakubkhan his eldest son. These terms went far beyond anything 
that Lord Mayo was prepared to concede. By concluding this 
treaty, the British would have linked their power and prestige with 
the fortunes of the notoriously unstable Afghan dynasty. Lord 
Mayo was practically required to refuse all these proposals and yet 
retain if possible the friendship of Sher Ali. He succeeded mainly 
because of this diplomatic management of the interview, personal 
charm and warm, hospitable Irish manner which quite won the 
heart of Afghan chief. Lord Mayo told Sher Ali that under no 
circumstances would a British soldier cross his border to assist him 
to coerce his rebellious subjects but he gave a written promise of 
moral support to be followed by gifts, money, arms and ammunition 


tant thing was that Sher Ali returned to his capital fully contented 
and charmed with the geniality of the Viceroy for whom he con- 
tracted a romantic friendship and obviously much impressed by the 
pomp and pageantry of the Durbar and the military resources of the 


British power. 


Lord Mayo was succeeded by Lord Northbrook as Governor- 
General of India in 1872. During his days, the expansionist policy 
of Russia in the Central Asia led to the absorption by her the 
Khanate of Khiva, which led Sher Alito believe that his power in 
Afghanistan was threatened. In 1873, he, therefore, made one more 
effort to reach an accord with the British whereby he could feel 


an Afghan envoy and Lord Northbrook. The envoy insisted on the 
written assurance that in case of Russian attack or attack of any 
other power on Afghanistan, the British would send a force to help 


British advice in all external relations, the British would help him 
with money; arms end troops if necessary to expel unprovoke 
invasion. The Secretary of State rejected the proposal. The cold 
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British response to Amir’s overtures for an alliance greatly incensed 
the Amir who accepted the present of 5,000 rifles but refused to 
accept Rs. 10 lakhs from the Viceroy. So Sher Ali looked forward 
for friendship with Russia though he preferred an alliance with 
Britain. But Lord Northbrook not only rejected the proposal of 
alliance with Sher Ali but also offended him by rebuking him for 
treacherously putting his eldest son Yakubkhan in prison. In 
March, 1874, the Cabinet in England was changed; Disreali replaced 
Gladstone as Prime Minister, while Salisbury replaced Argyll as 
Secretary of State for India. The new Prime Minister was 
convinced that his predecessor had lowered the prestige of Britain 
in the Central Asia. In 1873, Russia had assured Great Britain 
that she was not interested in the occupation of Khiva but shortiy 
after this, she did exactly the reverse. In the meanwhil. 
Kaufmann, the Governor of the Russian Turkestan, continued his 
correspondence with Sher Ali. When the British protested, they 
were told that it was only a complimentary correspondence. When 
Lord Salisbury desired this to be discontinued, he got a rebuff. 


VII. Circumstances Leading to Outbreak of the Second 
Afghan War 


Lord Lytton who succeeded Lord Northbrooke in 1876, 
determined to change the policy of non-intervention and masterly 
inactivity pursued by his predecessors with regard to British 
telations with Afghanistan. 


_ Lord Lytton was given instructions to conclude a practical 
alliance with Sher Ali and he was empowered to offer the Amir most 
of the terms he had asked for in 1773 such as a fixed and augmented 
subsidy, a recognition of his son Abdulla Jan as heir to the throne 


and a definite pledge by treaty about British support in case of 
foreign aggression. j 


. 


1. British Insistence on Sending a Mission to 
Afghanistan 


tate 

Unfortunately, the above terms were to be accepted if Sher 
Ali allowed a British Resident to be stationed at Herat. The critics 
point out that if Sher Ali chose to do without British alliance, the 
British had no right to force a mission on him or make his refusal 
to receive one a casus belli. Sher Ali politely refused to receive the 
British mission on the plea that he was not in a position to 
guarantee the safety of the mission. On the other hand, he could 
not reject a similar demand of the Russians, 


Lord Lytton was so annoyed with Sher Ali’s refusal to accept 
British mission that in an interview at Simla with the British Muslim 
agent at Kabul, he declared that “Afghanistan was like an earthen 
pipkin between two iron pots, i.e., Russia and the British, and that 
if the Amir remained on good terms with the British, their military 
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power could be spread around him as a ring of iron and if he 
b: came our enemy, it could break him as a reed”. 


2. British Treaty with Khan of Kalat 


Ip 1876, the British concluded a treaty with the Khan of 
Kalat. According to this treaty, the British were able to secure 
Quetta which commanded the Bolan Pass and which had been used 
by their army as a base of operations during the First Afghan war. 
Sher Ali’s susceptibilities about British designs were offended and 
he felt that British occupation of Quetta was a stepping stone to the 
British occupation of Kandahar itself. Sher Alı continued his 
weg against accepting a British mission on the grounds stated 
above. 


3. Failure of Peshawar Conference and Snapping of 
Relations with Kabul 


Sayyad Nur Muhammad, a minister of Sher Ali, was sent for 
a conference with Sir Lewis Pelly in January, 1877 at Peshawar 
where the minister politely told that “British nation is great and 
powerful and the Afghan people cannot resist its power but the 
people are self-willed and independent and prize their honour above 
life”. The minister informed the British that if an Amir wanted to 
retain his throne in Afghanistan, he could not afford to let it be 
known to his people that he was ruling with the help of a foreign 
power. Unfortunately, Sayyad Nut ‘Muhammad died before the 
conference ended. Lord Lytton got his chance and despite the fact 
that the successor to Nur Muhammad was on his way from Kabul, 
he declared the conference at an end. All communications with 
Kabul were stopped. Lord Lytton declared that so long as the 
Afghans did not commit acts of aggression upon British territory, 
no British soldier would ever be permitted to enter Afghanistan. 
This was really an empty assurance. 


4. British Occupation of Strategic Positions near 
Afghan Border 


Lord Lytton developed his contacts with the north-west 
frontier tribes and through their territories, he tried to push the 
English outposts towards the proders of Afghanistan. A British 
agency was established at Gilgit as a result of Lytton’s confidential 
arrangement with the Maharaja of Kashmir. 


5. Developments in Turkish Empire and Despatch of 
Russian Mission to Kabul 

In March 1878, Russia supported the belligerent provinces of 

‘Serbia and Montenegro against the Turkish Sultan and imposed on 

him a treaty of San Stephano by which Bulgaria came under 

Russian sphere of influence. The British dreaded the Russian 

advance in Asia and occupied Cyprus and proposed to convene a 
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congress at Berlin. Anglo-Russian rivalry became acute because 
according to the Berlin Treaty (1878), Russia was deprived of 
the gains which she got as the result of the Treaty of San 
Stephano. 


So Russia tried to play England against Afghanistan in order 
to keep her busy. In June, 1878, Kaufmann proposed to Sher Ali 
a treaty on similar terms as offered to him by Lytton. The Amir 
refused. On 13th June, 1878, the very day of the opening of 
congress of Berlin, General Stoletoff left Tashkent for Kabul, 
supported by a big army. Sher Ali’s protests and appeals were all 
brushed aside and he was threatened by the Tsar that his nephew 
and his rival Abdur Rehman would be supported for the Afghan 
throne. Sher Alihad to yield with great reluctance and signed 
a treaty for a permanent and perpetual friendship with Russia. 


6. Over-reaction of Lord Lytton 


The arrival of a Russian mission in Afghanistan was a signat 
for Lytton to take a desperate decision with the approval of home 
authorities to impose a treaty and a British mission upon Afghanis- 
tan immediately. Lytton’s letter reached Sher Ali on 7th August 
1878 proposing thatan envoy would be sent and that Afghanistan 
would have to agree not to enter into negotiations with any other 
country without the British prior permission and that it would have 
toadmit a British agent at Herat for a permanent residence. 
On the same day, Abdullah Jan, the heir-apparent died and threw 
the Amir into utter despondency. Amir’s reply was delayed due 
to Russian pressure. On 50th August, 1878, Lytton despatched a 
Muslim envoy to Kabul to announce the approach of the British 
mission headed by Neville Chamberlain. The British mission set 
out from Peshawar. But the advance escort was met by an Afghan 
officer at Ali Masjid and told politely but firmly that they could 
not proceed without an orderfrom Amir. The British envoy, 
therefore, had to return to Peshawar. 


Lytton reacted sharply to the return of British mission saying > 
“Amir’s policy was to make fool of us in the sight of all central 
Asia and all India”. He wrote to the authorities at London that 
the British mission had been forcibly repulsed and requested them 
to sanction the declaration of war. When the Russians learnt that 
the British mission was on its way to Kabul, they recalled their 
mission. Here was a golden bridge for an honourable retreat and 
the best policy after the departure of Russian mission should have- 
been to express British satisfaction and to try to win back the 
friendship of Afghanistan. 


VIII. The Course of the Second Anglo-Afghan War 


The hot-headed Viceroy pushed his war-like schemes through. 
On 30th November, 1878, Sher Ali’s reply reached Lord Lytton. 
The Amir expressed his willingness to accept a British mission, But 
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the reply was declared to be inadequate as it did not contain a 
suitable apology for the repulsion of British mission headed by Sir 
Neville Chamberlain. Immediately after the declaration of war, 
the British army marched through three passes. Major General 
Robert crossed the Kurram Valley, General Stewart marched 
through the Bolan pass in order to reach Kandahar and Sir Samuel 
Brown marched on to Jallalabad through the Khyber Pass. In 
vain did Sher Ali appeal for help to Kaufmann. The Amir, in fact, 
had been utterly deceived by Russia which encouraged high hopes 
in him but when the crisis came for the test of friendship, Russia 
quietly vacated her friendly promises leaving Sher Ali alone to 
handle the situation as best as he could. Almost no resistance was 
offered to the marching British troops. The fugitive Amir Sher Ali 
fled to Masari-Sharif and died there on 21st February, 1879. 


IX. Treaty of Gandamak 

Negotiations were now opened with Sher Ali’s son, Yakub- 
khan, and the British signed the Treaty of Gandamak on 26th May, 
1879. According to this treaty, the new Amir assigned to the 
British the districts of Kurram, Pishin, and Sibi together with the 
Kurram Pass. He agreed to admit the British Resident at Kabul 
and agents at Herat and other places. The Amir agreed to conduct 
his foreign relations only with the advice of the British. The Amir 
was to get an annual subsidy of six lakh rupees and definite support 
of the British in money, men and arms in case of foreign aggression. 
The British undertook to withdraw their forces from Afghanistan 
except those at Kandahar which would be evacuated in autumn. 


X. British Ignoble Debacle 

Lytton’s victory in Afghanistan was thus complete. He must 
have been jubilant, little knowing that his stars were already at 
work to bring the ruin of his ambitions in Afghanistan. It is said 
that history often repeats itself, but it is rarely believed that it can 
do this so faithfully as in the casz of the Second Afghan War. 


Sir Louis Cavagnari reached Kabul as the British Resident on 
24th July, 1879. On 2nd September, 1879, he sent a telegram to 
Lytton “All well’? and on 3rd September, a mutinous Afghan army 
attacked his residence and put him together with his whole escort 
to death. The new Amir Yakoob Khan sent a telegram to General 
Roberts stating, “Confusion reached heights beyond control.” The 
Amir could not protect the British against the fanaticism of his 
subjects who preferred to die rather than to be ruled bya ruler 
advised by infidels. 


The rebellion was a personal shock to Lord Lytton who 
frankly admitted that ‘‘the web of policy so carefully and patiently 
woven, has been rudely shattered. All that I was anxious to avoid 
in the conduct of the late war and negotiations, has now been 
brought about by the hand of fate.” 
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General Roberts marched once again on to Kabul through the 
Kurram valley, inflicting punishment on the rebels. Sir Donald 
Stewart occupied’ Kandahar. Yakoob joined the invading army 
before Kabul was occupied and abdicating his throne sought 
British. protection saying that he would better be a grass-cutter in 
the British camp than be the Amir of Afghanistan. An enquiry into 
his conduct disproved that he had any complicity ia the crime 
perpetrated against the Resident. He was made a state prisoner 
and removed to India. 


There was none in Afghanistan to negotiate peace with. The 
ferocious Afghan people rose in arms all round. Roberts was forced 
to vacate Kabul and Bala Hissar and fall back on Sherpur. A 
search was made for a new successor to the Kabul throne. 


Luckily, just at this time, Abdur Rehman, son of Afzal Khan, 
and nephew of Sher Ali, who had ruled Afghanistan for 17 months 
during 1866-67 and was now under the protection of Russians, ob- 
tained his leave and helped by a small escort of the Russian armed 
men entered Afghanistan to try his luck. When Lord Lytton learnt 
of his arrival, he immediately felt that the right man had come. 
Abdur Rehman accepted British help but being a wise statesman, he 
remembered the history of those Amirs who had tried to rule the 
Afghans with the help of a foreign power. 


Before the British could conclude a treaty with Abdur 
Rehman, Lord Lytton resigned and returned home. Commenting 
on this, Swinson Arthur writes : “Though he (Lytton) put a bold 
face on things, the forward policy and the general situation in 
Afghanistan had already blown up in his face. His cherished dream 
was now reduced to ashes. The costs of even a temporary occupa- 
tion of Afghanistan were spiralling fantastically and like Lord 
Auckland thirty-six year earlier, he longed for an excuse to get out 
of the place”. 


The Conservative government in England was defeated in 
the general elections of April, 1880 and Lord Beaconsfield was 
again replaced by Gladstone and Lord Hartington who was 
critical of Lytton’s forward policy became the Secretary of State for 
India. 


The liberal government proposed to return to the old fron- 
tiers in relation to Afghanistan and the British evacuation of the 
Afghan districts of Sibi and Pishin was, accordingly, promised in the 
Queen’s proclamation. 


Lord Ripon succeeded Lord Lytton and entered into a new 
agreement with Abdur Rehman. According to this agreement, the 
districts of Pishin and Sibi were retained by the British, and the 
Amir bound himself to conduct his foreign relations on the advice 
of the British. In return for this, the British agreed to give him an 
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annual subsidy and an aid in men, money and arms in case of un- 
provoked foreign aggression. 


The most important part of the new agreement was that the 
British would have no Resident in any part of Afghanistan. 
‘Thus ended the unhappy episode of the Second Anglo-Afghan War. 


Condemning Lord Lytton’s Afghan. policy, Gladstone had 
said in the British Parliament; “We made war in error upon 
Afghanistan in 1838. To erris human and pardonable. But we 
have erred a second time on thesame ground and with no better 
justification. This error has been repeated in the face of every 
warning conceivable and imaginable and in the face of an unequal- 
led mass of authorities. It is proverbially said that history repeats 
itself and there has rarely been an occasion in which there has been 
a nearer approach to identity than in the case of the present and the 
former wars”. 


These words were unimpeachably true as the summary of the 
Past and strikingly prophetic as a forecast of future events. 


Gladstone had the foreboding of the eventual British debacle 
and future events following the seizure of Kabul vindicated his 


judgment. 


CHAPTER V 


RELATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY 


eee ee 


OUTLINE 
A, Charter Act of 1813, 
B. Charter Act of 1833. 
C. Charter Act of 1853. 


A. CHARTER ACT OF 1813 


Prior to this Charter, the British East India Company was 
given anew Charter in 1793 which repealed many old laws and 
consolidated the existing ones. The special feature of the Charter 
Act of 1813 was that it vested in the Governor-General the power 
to override his executive council. It may be recalled the Com- 
pany’s relations with Great Britain were guided by the Regulating 
Act of 1773, Pitt’s India Act of 1784 and the Charter Act of 1793. 
These Acts went a long way to concentrate vast legislative, 
executive, military and discretionary powers in the hands of the 
Governor-General. 


Almost simultaneously with the arrival of Governor-General, 
Lord Hastings, in India, the British Parliament passed the Charter 
Act of 1813 which was far more important than that of 1793 in 
several aspects, particulary for the reason that the company received 
a fatal blow to its trade monopoly in India. Besides, it made a few 
provisions for the welfare of the Indian people. 


1. Circumstances Leading to Passage of the Charter 
Act of 1813 


(a) he first decade of the 49th century was a very critical 
period in the history of Europe. A major part of the European 
Continent passed under the imperial control of Napoleon, the ruler 
of France, who in his determination to starve the nation of shop- 
keepers as he called the British and bring them to submission, closed 
all ports of Europe to the British merchandise. The British busi- 
ness was thus subjected to severe strains and the British merchants 
began to look for new markets outside Europe to make up this loss. 
It was just then that the Bill of 1813 was placed before the British 
Parliament. The private merchants, thus given an opportunity, 
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attacked the Company’s trade monopoly and claimed freedom to 
trade with India. The circumstances forced the Britishers to regard 
their power in India after 1800 as no more than an accessory, an 
instrument for ensuring the necessary conditions of law and order 
by wich the potentially vast Indian market could be conquered for 
the British industry. 


(b) The famous laissez faire theory of Adam Smith was gain- 
ing currency in the economic field. This theory asserted that the 
economic development of a country could take place best if the state 
made no interference in the economic enterprises of its citizens. 
The monopoly in trading rights in its view was repugnant to the 
interest of a free nation and, therefore, the trade monopoly of the 
Company under these circumstances was not liked. 


(c) The Company’s aggressive wars in India were very much 
expensive. The territorial acquisitions of the Company were viewed 
with reservations. The fast-declining power of the Mughals had 
created a vacuum which no power in India but the bos was 
able to fill up. In all probability, the Company would bring the 
entire India under its control. The Company was gradually acqui- 
ting territory and the more it did so, the more was antagonism to it 
in England. Its rising power was a sore point for many who in- 
sisted on the dissolution of the Company or at least on the dissolu- 
tion of its monopolies. 


(d) Asa result of the Company’s policy of territorial aggran- 
dizement, its debts mounted and within five years 1n 1805, they were 
almost doubled to stand 21 million pound sterling. The Directors 
of the Company were compelled to request the British Parliament 
for financial aid. A Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate into the matter which submitted its report 
in 1812. This report laid bare before the Parliament the weakness 
of the system of British East India Company, which eventually 
necessitated the intervention of British Parliament in Indian political 
and economic affairs. 


(e) There were also certain religious enthusiasts who under 
the leadership of Wilberforce demanded active steps by the British 
East India Company for the spread of Christianity in India. The 
Company was averse to this proposal, lest the religious feelings of 
the Indian people should be injured and, thereby, jeopardize the 
stability of the British dominions in India. 


(f) The period of 20 years of the Charter Act of 1793 came 
to a close. So the Directors oF the Company applied in 1812 for 
their Charter to be renewed on the existing terms. Their prop 
was rejected by the British cabinet. As the matter came under 
discussion in the British Parliament, numerous petitions were sub- 
mitted against the monopolistic rights of the Company In trade. 
The private businessmen of England and the manufacturing classes 
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of the country claimed a share in the Company’s economic activi- 
ties, whereas the religious enthusiasts, taking an opportunity, de- 
sired a free hand for the propagation of their faith in the East. The 
inefficiency of the government of the Company was severely criti- 
cised and radical reforms in the administrative structure were dema- 
nded. Ina bid to defend its position, the Company argued that 
since the Indian revenues had never been adequate for the proper 
running of the Indian government, the commercial privileges of the 
Company could not possibly be separated from its political and 
administrative obligations., 


The Company also argued that if the Indian trade was thrown 
open to the British traders, a large number of them would go and 
settle in India. Belonging to the ruling race, they would behave 
with the Indian people with utter contempt. Their misconduct could 
not be challenged in Indian. courts of law except King’s courts in 
England. Hence in such. asituation, it would be difficult for the 
Company to reclaim the violent and, recalcitrant elements and en- 
force justice. In this connection, the Company made requests to 
produce certain witnesses, which being granted, distinguished person 
like Warren Hastings, Colonel Malcolm, Colonel Munroe, Charles 
Grant and Lord Teignmouth were : brought forward to substantiate 
the views of the Company. » 


(g) The critics ‘of the Company claimed that if the Indian 
trade was thrown open tothe British trading community, four 
advantages would accrue : j ; 


1.. The other foreign countries would be prevented from cap- 
turing Indian trade. À; : 


2, The British industry and commerce would greatly flou- 
tish. iy t ; 


3. The cost of trade, ie. ware-houses and transport, would 
be greatly reduced. 


4. Britain would be able to import large quantities of raw 
material from India. 


The private merchants of the Company had.amassed a huge 
illegal amount of money which they used for furthering their trading 
interests in America, Portugal, Sweden and other European coun- 
tries. So long as the Company’s trade monopoly existed, it was 
only against the private merchants of England. The European and 
American merchants benefited not only at the cost of private 
merchants of Great Britain but also these merchants’ activities in 
collaboration with the merchants of East India Company deprived 
Britain of a central position in industry and commerce. So if the 
Company’s monopoly was abolished, the entire amount of commodi- 
ties, which European and American merchants purchased in India, 
would rather be secured by the private merchants of Britain and 
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imported to London which would turn into “world depot for 
Asiatic commerce.” No wonder then that the trade monopoly of the 
British East India Company was vehemently criticised and the 
pia merchants of Britain wanted the freedom of trade with 
ndia. 

It was under these circumstances that the Bill for the renewal 
of Company’s Charter was brought in the British Parliament and it 
was ultimately passed in 1813. 


2. Provisions of the Charter Act of 1813 


(i) Im its essential provisions, the powers of the Board of 
Control to superintend, control and direct the affairs of India were 
clearly defined and greatly enlarged. 


(ii) The Company’s powers of patronage were reduced. 


(iii) The Court of Directors were to make appointments to 
the offices of Governor-General, Commander-in-Chief, Governor, 
etc. subject to the approval of the King of England and their orders 
to this effect had to. be countersigned by the Board of Control. 


(iv) A college opened in 1805 at Haillebury in Britain for the 
training of the civil servants of the Company was to be placed under 
the control of the Board of Control. The military school at Adis- 
combe in Britain’ was also to be maintained and controlled by the 
Board of Control and the colleges at Calcutta and Madras were to 
be run under its direction. 


(v) No changes were made in the Company’s constitution and 
the grant of its territorial acquisition in India with the attended 
revenues was extended for another twenty years. 


(vi) The British Crown’s sovereignty over the Company’s terri- 
torial acquisitions was explicitly proclaimed. 


(vii) The most important provision was concerned with the 
trade. The Company’s tea trade with China was reserved for it, but 
its trade monopoly with India was completely abolished and the 
private merchants of England were permitted to develop free trading 
contacts with India on the condition that no private trading vessel 
would carry more than 400 tons of merchandise. 


(viii) The British merchants and missionaries were given full 
liberty to settle in India after securing licences for the purpos? 
trom the Directors of the Company of the Board of Control whic! 
could issue the licence if it was not granted by the Directors. 


Those who tried to go to India without a licence were to be 
regarded as interlopers and liable to punishment, For the cases of 
trespass or assault committed by these Englishmen on Indian people, 
and for cases of small debt, they were placed under the jurisdiction 
of justice of peace. 
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(ix) The Company was required to maintain its commercial 
accounts distinct from territorial ones. In the case of Indian reve- 
nues, it was specifically laid down that the first consideration was to 
be given to the maintenance of armed forces and the payment of 
interest, second, to civil and commercial establishments and third, 
to the charges on the revenues of the Company. 


(x) Except in the case of special requisition, the maximum 
number of troops England could now send to India at the Com- 
pany’s cost was to be 20,000. The Company could maintain a 
maximum number of 29,000 Indian troops to be paid from the 
Indian revenues. For those troops, it could make laws and regula- 
tions and hold court martials. 


(xi) The Company was required to appoint one Bishop at 
Calcutta with three Archdeacons to work under him. This was 2 
concession given to the religious enthusiasts. 


The Company was required to set apart asum of one lakh 
rupees every year which would be applied to the revival and 
improvement of literature and encouragement of the learned 
natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of know- 
yore of the sciences among the inhabitants of British territories in 
ndia. 


(xii) The local governments in India were to impose taxes on 
persons and punish those who did not pay them. These powers 
were to be exercised by the local governments subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


3. Significance of the Charter Act of 1813 


(a) The Act clearly proclaimed the sovereignty of the Crown 
over the Company’s territories in India. The powers of the Board 
of Control being considerably enlarged, the Company was made 
more subservient to the British Crown and Parliament. The 
establishment of the Board’s control over the institutions for civil 
and military training to the Company’s servants was a matter of 
considerable significance. 


(b) The abolition of the Company’s trade monopoly was not 
less significant. British private merchants were allowed to go and 
settle in India and thus to introduce a severe competition in trade 
which was, prior to this, entirely in the Company’s hands. The 
total trade which was worth 13 million sterling in 1813, reached the 
figure of 100 million sterling in 1865. The throwing open of 
Indian trade to private merchants, though beneficial to the British 
who reaped enormous profits, thereby becoming capable of 
effectively meeting the challenge of the continental system of Napo- 
loan, brought about the ruthless economic exploitation of the people 
of India. Indian raw materials were taken to England while 
manufactured goods of that country were dumped into Indian 
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markets. The Lancashire industrialists began to roll in millions, 
whereas the industries of India tottered, and tumbled. Untold 
misery was brought to India, thus, converting it into an appalling 
picture of abject poverty and helplessness. 


(c) The Christian missionaries of England were allowed to 
come freely and settle in this country. This had wholesome effect, 
in a sense that a large number of missionary schools and colleges 
were opened for the education of the Indians. 


But an unfortunate side of it was the fact that these missiona- 
ries became arrogant. They, in their proselytizing zeal, did a lot of 
disservice to the Hindu religion. This developed racial bitterness 
between the English and the Indians. 


(d) The provision for setting apart one lakh of rupees for 
the development of education in India was a welcome development. 
It laid the foundation of the English system of education in India 
which threw open progressive English literature on liberty and 
equality for the Indian mind to inculcate. 


B. THE CHARTER ACT OF 1833 


1. Circumstances leading to the Charter Act of 1833 


(a) The Act of 1813 renewed the Charter of the, East India 
Company for another twenty years. This period expired in 1833 
and now the Charter had to be extended. Between 1813 and 1833, 
there had been a great change. The great industrial revolution had 
taken place and it swept away the medieval industrial system. The 
classes of labourers and capitalists emerged. The cheap products 
of the new machines and their export to foreign lands enabled he 
people to travel widely and broaden their outlook. Money flowe 
in, prosperity grew, thus giving birth toa new spirit of independence. 
Workers claimed better working conditions, capitalists tried to 
suppress them, and a new class of intelligentsia developed to help 
the class of workers. New literature came into being and the cry 
for liberty and equality echoed from every direction. The aad 
Party had been defeated in the House of Commons in 1830 an 
King William IV had to accept Grey, the Whig Leader, as his new 
Prime Minister, Macaulay became the Secretary of the Board of 
Control and James Mill influenced the public opinion inside and 
Outside the British Parliament. 


(b) The triumph of the Whigs in Parliament opened the way 
for the triumph of the liberal principles. It was really the triumph 
of the rights of man. The Parliamentary Reform Act was passed 
in 1832 which regenerated the spirit of liberalism in_ its four-fold 
strength. The dignity of man was recognised and the principle of 
laissez faire came to the fore. 
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(c) In short, the old spirit of conservatism and exploitation 
had weakened and a new spirit of liberalism grew and a compromise 
between these two was struck. 


It was in these circumstances that the demand for the renewal 
of the Charter came before the British Parliament. There were 
some who attacked bitterly the way the destiny of millions of Indiam 
People was being controlled by a joint-stock company. 


Buckingham was the foremost leader who advocated a 
beginning of a representative system in India. He proposed 
that the Governer-General’s Council should admit some repre- 
sentatives of the British people and some of the Indian people. 


It = also proposed that the Company’s rule in India should be 
ended. 


The above criticism and proposals were, however, too extreme. 
But the will of men at the helm of affairs ensured that at least the 
existing set-up in India would not be permitted to continue. 
Agreeing to the need of reforms, Macaulay asserted that the 
Company’s rule in India should be continued. He pleaded that it 
would be vain to hope that sitting thousands of miles away, the 
British Parliament could rule India- better than the Company. Nor 
was the interest and knowledge of Parliament in Indian problems. 
deep and intimate. Macaulay maintained. that England was divided 
into various parties—Tory, Whig and others. But the British East 
India Company was free from party affiliations and it alone was 
capable of administering India with impartiality and promptness 
which were the two commanding needs of India. 


2. Provisions of the Charter Act of 1833 


Macaulay and the party in power won the day and the 
Charter Act of 1833 was passed. The new Charter extended the com- 
pany’s life for another twenty years to administer India in trust for 
His Majesty, his heirs and successors. 


(a) Commercial functions of the Company were taken away 
and the Company, henceforth, was to remain in India only as & 
political functionary. The Company secured a compensation in 
the shape of a dividend of 10.1/2 per cent of the total annual Indian 
revenues for thenext forty years. The Company's. debts were to 
be discharged from this source and, henceforward, Indja was to be 
held by the Company only in trust for the British Crown. 


(b) President of the Board of Control now became the 
Minister for Indian affairs. His colleagues were replaced by two 
Assistant Commissioners to assist him. His secretary was to be an 
important man who would speak for him in the House of Commons 
and this naturally opened the way for the development of the office 
of the Secretary of State for India. 
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_(c) Patronage of the Directors of the Company was 
restricted. 


(d) The licensing system was abolished and now any English- 
man could go and settle in India, He could acquire property and 
carry on trade in India. 


(e) The provisions regarding the central government were, 
however, most important. 


For the first timè, the Governer-General of Bengal became the 
Governer-General of India. The powers and prerogatives of the 
Governor-General were now tremendously increased. There was 
a trend towards legislative centralisation, Formerly, the Presiden- 
cies could make their own Jaws and consequently there was a lot of 
confusion in the Jaws of the country. With a view to set up a 
uniform system of laws for the whole country, the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras were deprived’ of their law-making powers. 
In future, the Governer-General-in-Council alone was to make the 
laws. He could frame laws on all ‘the subjects. Those laws were 
to be applied to all persons in British India. Those Jaws were to 
be enforced by all the courts in the country. The power of making 
laws also included the power of repealing, making, amending or 
altering any laws and regulations in force in India. However, there 
were certain limitations on the Goyernor-General’s law-making 
power. He could not alter the constitution of the British East 
India Company or amend the Charter itself. He could not alter 
the prerogatives. of the British Crown He could not pass laws 
against the laws of Great Britain. The laws passed by the Govern- 
ment of India were to be called Acts, Before 1833 they were known 
as regulations. 


(f) The Charter Act added a new member to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General known as the law member. His 
work was purely legislative. He attended the meetings of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Governor-General by special invitation. He was 
not given any vote. Neither the presence nor the concurrence of 
the law member was necessary either for the consideration of the 
bill or for its passage. 


_. The quorum of the Executive Council was fixed at three for 
legislative work and two for administrative work. 


(g) The number of members of the Council of the 
of Bombay and Madras was reduced to two, 

(h) Bombay and Madras were to keep their separate armies. 
under their commanders-in-chief but they were to be under the 
control of the Central Government. 


(i) The Act provided for the codification of laws in India. 
Provision was made for the appointment of a law commission for 


Governors 
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this purpose. It was recognised that there was a lot of confusion 
in the laws in force in the country. The laws varied from Presi- 
dency to Presidency. What was legal at one place was illegal at 
another. What was considered to be a trivial offence at one place, 
was considered to be a serious one at another place. The Law 
Commission reports : “The British regulations having been made 
by three different legislatures contained as might be expected, very 
different provisions. Thus, in Bengal serious forgeries were 
punishable with imprisonment for a term double of the term fixed 
for perjury. In Bombay Presidency, on the contrary, perjury was 
punishable with imprisonment for a term double of the Madras 
Presidency. There were many more and equally glaring discre- 
pancies. The result was chaos and confusion in administering the 
criminal laws.” 


(j) Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 declared that no 
Indian subject of the Company in India was to be debarred from 
holding any office under Company by reason of his religion, place 
of birth, descent and colour. This was a declaration of very great 
importance and it had far-reaching effects in the long run. 


(k) The Bishops of Bombay, Madras and Calcutta were to be 
appointed for the benefit of Christians in India. 


(1) The Government of India was required to take measures 
for the abolition of slavery in India. 


3. Appraisal of the Charter Act of 1833 


1. The Charter Act of 1833 obviously was a measure of great 
importance. In England, one of the most important developments 
was that the Company was deprived of its monopoly of trade in 
India as well as China and this completed the work of the Charter 
Act of 1813, thereby changing the character of the Company from 
commercial to administrative and political, Mere merchants 
looking on everything with a motive of personal advantage could 
never act as efficient administrators. The President of the Board of 
Control who now became responsible to the British Parliament for 
Indian affairs was no man of small importance. The political 
character now definitely dominated the commercial one and the 
gate was thrown open for the liberal spirit of the British Parliament 
to travel through the Secretary to the President of the Board of 
Control to India. Commenting on the political nature of work of 
the Company, Marshman said that this change served to give more 
elevated tone to the views and policy of the Court of Directors. 


2. The freedom of Europeans to come. and settle in India 
facilitated a close contact between Indians and the British and 
ultimately the former learnt much from the English their way of life. 
Consequently, there was a clear impact of the British culture on 
the Indians, who imbibed the spirit of modernisation. 
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3. The legislative centralisation led to the passage of common 
laws for the British India and this avoided the clash of laws of 
the various provinces. The legislative and administrative centrali- 
sation facilitated the smooth running of the administration. 


4. The provision for the codification of law was also 
important. 


A commission for the codification of laws was set up and 
Macaulay was entrusted with the very important duty of drafting 
laws which could be enforced all over India. Lord Macaulay 
performed this duty admirably well. The Indian Penal Code which 
according to Lyall is a “standing tribute to Macaulay’s legal 
acumen and proficiency”, and the Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes were created and the importance of these cannot be underes- 
timated. A common code for the whole country was a boon and a 
strong force which made its great contribution towards national 
integrity. 


5. The provision for the abolition of slavery was also praise- 
worthy. It went a long way to ensure human rights and individ 
dignity. A 


6. There were certain drawbacks, specially in centralisation. 
The vastness of the country, with a multifarious population with 
different local languages and diferent economic structures was 
bound to make it utterly difficult for the central government to 
understand the details of provincial administrative problems. In 
finance, particularly, the Act developed friction between the Centre 
and the provinces. There was discrimination in the allotment of 
grant-in-aid to the provinces, The patient and gentle governors 
suffered while the most clamorous of them were always able to 
secure best in financial grants from the centre. There were gener 
complaints that the Governor-General having special affiliation to 
Bengal was biased in favour of that province. Nor could these 
complaints be entirely wrong. The Act also introduced in oe 
provinces the habits of irresponsibility and lack of thrift. 
the immediate requirement of the country was centralisation an 
the Act achieved this. 


C. CHARTER ACT OF 1853 


1. Circumstances Leading to the Charter Act of 1853 


Another twenty years passed since the passage of the Chart 
Act of 1833 and the Charter of the East India Company was foie 
renewed, if the Company had to continue. The circumstances 
leading to the passage of the new Charter of 1853, the last ob ibe 
series of such enactments may breifly be examined to enabio pate 
understand its provisions ; 
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(a) The increasing interest of the British Parliament in the 
Indian affairs developed an increasing desire to have its hold on 
India which necessitated further curtailment of the powers of the 
Directors. Their power of patronage had been reduced by @ 
provision in the Charter Act of 1833 but this provision was later 
amended in 1834 allowing the Directors to continue their patronage. 
The Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 was not properly 
implemented. It provided for non-discrimination in appointments 
to the Company’s services. The Directors continued their old 
recruitment practices which discriminated against eligible Indian 
candidates. 


Cameron, the Chairman of the Law Commission, frankly 
admitted that “during the last twenty years, not a single native had 
oor appointed to any office except such as were eligible before the 

tatute.’ 


The need for doing something towards the realisation of the 
objective of Section 87 of the Charter Act of 1833 was felt because 
an increasing number of Indians were receiving Western education 
and their aspirations for government posts had to be satisfied if 
they were to be saved from disapointment. 


(b) There was also an ever-growing demand that the double 
government at home should be abolished because the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control had conflicting jurisdictions. 
So the [Indian problems could not be solved and there were un- 
necessary delays. An application to streamline the administrative 
apparatus was received from the Indian Presidencies which 
demanded the appointment of a Secretary of State with an Indian 
Council to handle the Indian affairs. 


(c) Besides, the legislative powers of the Presidencies had 
been taken over and given to the Centre by the Charter Act of 
1833 ; but ill understanding the magnitude of the problem, a mere 
law member in the Governor General's Council was supposed to be 
sufficient to handle the law-making business of the whole country. 
Nor were the Presidencies offered an effective opportunity to give 
their requirements to the Centre in the matters of law-making. So 
legislative matters were restricted to the discretion of the Governor- 
General who was to be advised by his law member but the 
Governor-General was also the Governor of Bengal. So this 
position was subjected to reflection and the Governor-General was 
alleged to be biased in favour of Bengal. 


(d) Since 1833, great territorial and political changes had 
taken place. The First Afghan War had bsen fought with disastrous 
consequences for the British empire. Sind and Punjab were 
annexed. Several Indian states besides Pegu in Burma had been 
are with British empire as a result of Lord Dalhousie’s doctrine 
of lapse. 
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The empire became too unwieldy to handle. So there was 
persistent demand for decentralisation of powers, and allotment of 
some share for Indians in the administration of the country. Lord 
Derby declared in the House of Commons on 2nd April, 1852: 
“This is your bounden duty in the interest of humanity, of 
benevolence, and of morality and religion that as fast as you can 
do it safely, wisely and prudently. The inhabitants of India should 
be gradually entrusted with more and more of the superintendence 
of their own internal affairs.” 


2. The Provision of the Charter Act of 1853 


The British Parliament appointed two committees in 1852 to 
enquire into the matter and onthe basis of their reports, the 
‘Charter Act of 1853 was shaped. 


1. The Act provided that the salaries of the members of the 
Board of Control, Secretary and the other officers would be fixed 
by Her Majesty’s Government but would be charged on Indian 
revenues. 


_ 2. The Company was granted to hold the revenue and the 
territories of India in trust for Her Majesty, her heirs and successors 
not for 20 years this time but until the Parliament would otherwise 
provide. 


3. The number of Court of Directors was reduced from 24 
to 18 and 6 of these were to be nominated by the Crown. Their 
quorum was fixed at ten so that when the meeting of the Court was 
thinly attended, the nominees of the Crown were enabled to have 
a majority. 

4. The Court of Directors were dispossessed of their power 
Of patronage, 


5. The services were thrown open to competition in which 
no discrimination of religion, caste or creed was to be made. 


6. The Act also empowered the Crown to scrutinize the 
Teports and drafts of the Indian Law Commission which had now 
‘ceased to exist and recommend legislative measures on that basis. 


__ 7. In India this Charter Act carried the separation of the 
legislative from the executive functions a step further. 


8. The law member was made a full member of the Governor- 
‘General’s executive council. He was to assist the Governor-General 


in the enactment of legislation. 
_ 9. The Governor-General’s consent was necessary for all 
legislative proposals. 


10. Provinces were allowed to send one representative each 
to the central legislative council. No bill concerning any province 
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was to be considered unless the representative from that province 
was present. The Chief Justice of the supreme court of Calcutta 
was to be an ex-officio member of this Council. The Governor- 
General was empowered to appoint two more civil servants as 
members of this council. However, this power was never exercised, 


The council in its legislative capacity was to consist of 12 
members. These were the Governor-General, the Commander-in- 
Chief, 4 members of the council and 6 legislative members. Out of 
these 6 members, 4 were the representatives from the provinces and 
the other two were the Chief Justice and a puisne judge. 


11. The provision was made to appoint a separate governor 
for the Presidency of Bengal and until that was made, the Court of 
Directors might authorize the Governor-General to appoint a 
covenanted servant of ten years’ standing as the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the Province. This appointment of Lieutenant-Governor was. 
made accordingly. 


12. The Court of Directors was empowered to alter and 
regulate from time to time the boundaries of the various provinces. 
be power was used to create Punjab into a Lieutenant-Goverror- 
ship. 


3. Critical Appraisal 


1. The Charter Act of 1853 thus brought about a significant 
improvement in the existing constitution. No definite period was. 
fixed for the rule of the Company in India. So the Crown could 
take over the administration at any time. 


2. The position and prestige of the President of the Board of 
Control were enhanced. Regarding emoluments, he was to enjoy a 
status equal to that of any Principal Secretary of State and there- 
fore, this office now became one of the most coveted offices of the 
government. 


3. The already dwinding powers of the Court of Directors 
received a severe blow. Their number was reduced to 18, six of 
whom were to be nominated by the British Crown. To these six 
posts, the Crown appointed the retired and experienced civil ser- 
vants of the Company, thus bringing their first-hand knowledge of 
the Indian affairs to bear on it. 


4, The more important step, however, was the taking away 
of the Director’s patronage and throwing open of the civil services 
to open competition. This opened, on the one hand, a way to the 
satisfaction of the aspirations of the educated Indians and on the 
other, a way to the more efficient administration of the Company. 


5. The separation of legislative functions from the executive 
powers was not the less significant aspect of this Charter. “Legisla- 
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tion in this Act,” says the Montford report, “was for the first time 
treated as a special function of the government Tequiring special 
machinery and special process”. 


Cowell rightly remarked : “Discussion became oral instead of 
in writing, bills were referred to the Select Committees instead of a 
single member and legislative business was conducted in public in- 
stead of in secret”. In short, a modest beginning of a parliamentary 
system was made. 


6. The appointment of a separate governor for Bengal while 
relieving the Governor-General of his heavy responsibilities, on the 
one hand, removed a cause of one of the major grievances of the 
Presidencies who had been alleging the Governor-General of taking 
partisan approach in favour of Bengal. 


7. The provincial representative in the Central Legislative 
Council ensured that the provincial interests would not be over- 
looked. 


8. The appointment of the English Law Commission to give 
a definite shape to the reports of the Indian Law Commission was 
also important. The Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code were thus produced which were of great service to the Indian 
cause. 


However, the Charter Act of 1853, was not without defects 
which were as follows : 


1. The double government at home was not yet abolished and 
the Directors continued enjoying the powers to recall any official 
from India. 


2. The Legislative Council was too small. The separation of 
executive from legislature was incomplete. The public opinion got 
No representation. 


One would condemn in the words of Sir Bartle Frere: “The 
perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for millions of people 
with few means of knowing except by rebellion whether the laws 
suit them or not.” 


3. The aspirations towards decentralisation also could not be 
Satisfied. The portfolio of finance continued to be controlled by 
the Centre, 


4. The introduction of the competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Services also proved tobe a half measure. The ex- 
aminations were to be conducted in England where obviously the 
Indians only from well-to-do families could go. The difficulties of 
the long journey, the huge amount of expenditure and competing in 
Strange surroundings—all these were great hurdles before Indian 
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candidates aspiring for these services. The simultaneous examina- 


tions in India were as yet a farcry. Equality of opportunity under 
these circumstances was, therefore, nothing short of a hoax. 


Yet a beginning towards the parliamentary system in India was 
made. Sir Charles Wood, the President of the Board of Control, 
has, however, remarked: “I do not look upon it [Indian Legislative 
Council] as some of the young Indians do, as the nucleus and 
beginning of a constitutional parliament in India”. 


Leaving aside the other provisions, the provisions concerning 
the Legislative Council were alone sufficient to bring the Charter 


Act to be called one of the important constitutional measures of the 
19th century. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE REVOLT OF 1857 


OUT LINE 


A. Revolt against British Imperialism. B, Causes of the Revolt 
of 1857. C. Course of the Revolt, D. Results of the Revolt, 
E. Causes of failure of the Revolt, F. Nature of the Revolt. 


A. REVOLT AGAINST BRITISH IMPERIALISM 


The most important event of the time of Lord Canning in 
India was the Revolt of 1857 which rocked the whole land and for 
once at least threw the mighty British power into a whirlwind of 
confusion. Mr. Ashok Mehta asserts that although the sepoys 
were the backbone of the Mutiny, yet it would be wrong to call it 
essentially a sepoy mutiny. The number of civilians killed was as 
large as that of the sepoys. At some places, the sepoys were rather 
€gged on to action against British imperialism by the civil popula- 
tion. When the General Havelock wanted to ferry his soldiers 
across the river, the refusal of the boatmen either to give their boats 
or their services is a conclusive testimony to the part which civilian 
Population played. Besides the rapidity with which the Mutiny 
spread shows how in some areas at least, it enjoyed a strong mass 
support. The revolt was an event which neither the British rulers 
nor the people of India could ever afford to forget. It was a turn- 
ing point in the history of India. It marked the end of an era, the 
Period of the British East India Company’s rule and ushered in an 
€ra of the rule of the British Crown. 


B. CAUSES OF THE REVOLT 


Of the various causes which brought about disaffection among 
the people and some princes and zamindars of India, and which 
provided the combustible material for the Revolt, the following may 
be mentioned. 


I. Political Causes 


The various acts of omission and commission by the British 
rulers created a deep sense of resentment, dissatisfaction and suspic- 
10n in the minds of the people. The British flagrantly violated the 
customs and usages and were following administrative methods 
alien to the soil of India. 
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(a) Lord Dalhousie’s Annexations and the Doctrine/of 
Lapse 


There can be no doubt that Dalhousie’s annexations and the 
doctrine of lapse had caused a thrill of uneasiness and suspicion 
throughout India. Abolition of the pension of Nana Sahib and 
annexation of Nagpur and Satara extinguished the three historic and 
royal families upon whom the Marathas used to look with pride. 
Satara had been the seat of the descendants of the great hero 
Shivaji and Nagpur had been held by the venerated family of 
Bhonsle. Nor was their extermination done in an honourable 
manner. 


In the case of Nagpur, Kaye writes : “The liye-stock and dead 
stock of the Bhonsle were sent to the hammer, royal elephants, 
horses and bullocks were sold off at the price of carrion, furniture 
was removed and the jewels of the Bhonsle family with a few pro- 
pitiatory exceptions were sent to the Calcutta market. And I have 
heard that these seizures, these sales, created a worse impression 
not only in Berar but in the surrounding provinces than the seizure 
of the Kingdom itself.” 


Dalhousie’s ruthless policy of annexations and extermination 
brought about commotion which goaded ill for the British in 
India, Commenting on the effects of annexation, John Sullivan 
remarked thus: “Upon the extermination of a native state, an 
Englishman takes place of the sovereign under the name of com- 
missioner, three or four of his associates displace as many asa 
dozen of the native aristocracy while some hundreds of our troops 
take the place of many thousands that every native chief supports. 
The little court disappears, trade languishes, the capital decays, the 
people are impoverished, the Englishman flourishes and acts like a 
sponge, drawing up riches from the bank of the Ganges and squeez- 
ing them down upon the banks of the Thames.” 


(b) Annexation of Oudh 


The annexation of Oudh on the pretext of misrule alienated 
the support of the Muslims. Due to this annexation, the Nawab’s 
employees lost their jobs while 60,000 soldiers were disbanded and 
they were left without any alternate means of livelihood. The 
Talukdars or hereditary revenue collectors lost everything and had 
no source of subsistence. The Nawab of Oudh was a faithful ally 
of the Company and the outright annexation of his territory was at 
act of high-handedness and injustice. 


(c) Abolition of Titles and Pensions 


The arbitrary abolition of titles and pensions by the British 
generated great resentment among the native princes. When Baj! 
Rao Il died in 1852, Lord Dalhousie refused to recognize his 
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adopted son Nana Sahib and stopped paying the annual pension of 
Rs. 8 lakhs, which Baji Rao had been receiving. Similarly, when 
the Nawab of Carnatic died in 1855 without any son, Azimjah the 
heir was denied the title and the pension enjoyed by the deceased 
Nawab. When the Raja of Tanjore died in 1855 without a male 
issue, his widow and two daughters got nothing. The deceased 
Raja’s pension was stopped and the Jagirs were confiscated. 


(d) Confiscation of the Estates 


The right of adoption was denied even to the landlords as a 
result of which huge estates were confiscated. 


The Inam Commission was constituted under the Act of 1852 
which enquired into the titles of the landowners and within five 
years preceding the Mutiny, as many as 20,000 families were dis- 
possessed of their estates. All this undoubtedly alienated every 
Class of people under the British. The Princes began to fear for 
their principalities, zamindars for their land, title-holders and 
Pension-holders for titles and pensions while the peasants groaned 
under stringent assessment. Annexation of every Principality made 
a countless number of persons such as the court girls, the musicians, 
and the other artists who lived on the bounty and money payment 
of the royal families homeless. 


(e) Alliance of the Thugs, the Pindaris and Disbanded 
soldiers with the Rebels 


The British Government had tried to crush the Thugs and the 
Pindaris with a mailed fist and deprived them of their means of 
livelihood. The British had disbanded the armies of the native 
rulers. As a result of this, these disaffected people joined hands with 
the rebels. 


il. Administrative Causes 


Besides being alien, the British administrative system did not 
suit the needs and aspirations of the Indian people. The following 
drawbacks in the administrative system generated great discontent 
among the people : 


1. Indians not associated with the administration 


The Indians were completely deprived of suitable opportunities 
for getting high posts in the government. A policy of racial 
discrimination was pursued in matters concerning appointment 
of Indians in the administration. The highest post which an Indian 
could get in the military services was that of a Subedar whose 
monthly salary did not exceed Rs. 70/-. In civil services, Indians 
could be promoted to the highest post of an Amin on a monthly 
salary of Rs. 50/-. Thus, Indians were not associated with the 
administration of the country and as such the British government 
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could not reform the administration in order to suit the require- 
ments of Indians. 


2. Oppressive Land Revenue System 


The land revenue system was too oppressive to be tolerated as 
is clear from its following features : 


(a) Despatch of troops for the recovery of land revenue 


The British East India Company used to despatch troops to 
the newly-acquired territory for the recovery of the land revenue 
from the cultivators. For example, in the district of Panipat, as 
many as 136 horsemen were stationed for the purpose of recovering 
the land revenue whereas only 22 horsemen were employed for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 


(b) Elimination of Middlemen 


In the land revenue settlement of newly-acquired territories, 
the Company eliminated the middlemen and established direct 
contact with the peasants. Thus, the great talukdars and land lords. 
who used to collect land revenue were deprived of their income 
as well as status. Ultimately, these disaffected talukdars and 
zamindars joined hands with the rebels. 


(c) Stringent Assessment and Excessive Duties 


Under the new land revenue system, the peasants groaned 
under the heavy weight of stringent assessment and excessive 
duties. The system of recovery of land revenue frequently led to 
the ejectment of tenancy. Thousands of cultivators were com- 
pelled to make payments of land revenue well in time and in case 
baa the land revenue was adjusted from the sale proceeds of 

eir land. 


(d) Malpractices in the Administration of Justice 


Justice was expensive for the poorer sections of society. The 
laws were complicated and the illiterate masses were sometimes 
dragged into a very long process of litigation. The British 
administrative system reduced the importance of the panchayats 
and as such the village community was disaffected to a great extent. 
On the other hand, the widespread prevalence of corruption in the 
ranks of the British police eventually resulted in the gross miscarriage 
of justice. Besides, Indian judges could not try the British offenders. 
In matters of civil justice, the English and the Indians were not 
at par with one another. The English culprits generally escaped 
punishment and the Indian accused suffered most if the plaintiff 
was an Englishman. This was due to the policy of racial 
discrimination. 


OO 
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III. Economic Causes 


Prior to the advent of the British, many invaders had come to 
India, but they had all been absorbed and Indianised on the 
hospitable soil of India. The case with the British was, however, 
different. Although they remained in India for about two centuries 
and a half in this country, they kept their distinct identity and 
continued to establish contact with their motherland and drained 
away India’s wealth to enrich their coffers in Britain. 


1. Company’s Monopoly in Trade 


The servants of the Company developed their hold on the 
inland trade and got monopoly on every articles of trade and even 
the necessities of life. Whenever they could, they made shameless 
discrimination against Indians, subjecting their trade to heavy 
inland duties. Vansittart was charged by Scrafton of vast illegal 
accumulations of wealth. Letters of Richard Barwell made unique: 
revelations of his colossal fortunes in trade in every kind of article. 


2. India as Supplier of Raw Materials to Britain 


When the British came to India, they fashioned the whole 
Indian economy to suit the industrial requirements of England. 
Raw materials of India were exported to England at throw-away 
prices and when the same raw materials were converted into: 
manufactured goods, they were imported into India at heavy prices. 
As the industrial revolution proceeded in England in the 19th 
century, the English goods fiooded the Indian markets. These 
goods looked elegant and durable and they pushed the indigenous 
industries to the point of extinction. The masses of India were 
thrown back on agriculture, the pressure on which increased beyond 
measure. Commenting on this, Dr. Ishwari Prasad says : India 
became a milch cow to feed England while her own sons were 
gradually pushed to the starvation wage”. 


3. Permanent Settlement Introduced by Lord Corn- 
wallis 


The agrarian policy that was followed by the Company mineg 
the cultivators as well as the zamindars. The permanent sert ls 
ment introduced by Cornwallis in Bengal brought merie 
early stages. Dr. R.C. Majumdar has aptly remarke a, 
inexorable sale laws against the defaulting zamindars in its m e k 
course unsettled many hereditary zamindars from their an hi 
economic moorings. Great landholders and semi-roya fami ee 
were more or less completely ruined and that too in some cases 
a temporary difficulty”. Everywhere, there were rear Pt 
injustice and oppressive assessments. The peasants, a a en 
Writes, fell into ‘‘chronic debts and the bania who was the village 
moneylender was not an honest creditor”. 
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IV. Social and Religious Causes 


Nor were the social and religious causes lacking. Ghulam 
Hussain had remarked in 1780; “The English seldom visit or see 
any of us”. Lord Warren Hastings admitted in 1784 that a few 
years ago, most of the Englishmen regarded the Indians as bar- 
barians and though the feeling has decreased, it has not entirely 
disappeared”. 


_ If such were the arrogant beliefs, the English held towards the 
Indians, the Indian sense of self-respect was not going to stand it 
for long. 


1. Proselytizing Seal of Christian Missionaries 


An ever-growing number of Christian missioneries were grant- 
ed unrestricted entry into India by the Charter Act of 1813. Indian 
religions began to be ridiculed in the missionary schools. Many 
Indians were converted to Christianity. There was a widespread 


belief that Lord Canning had been commissioned to convert Indians 
to Christianity. 


2. Danger to Brahmins’ Hegemony 


To the devout Hindu, and specially to the priesthood, the 
hated and iconoclastic power of the British seemed to have invaded 
even the immaterial realms of faith and caste. 


Sati and infanticide had been prohibited. European astronomy, 
science and surgery were all opposed to the teaching of the 
Brahmins. The mysticism and symbolism of the East were fading 
before the cold light of Western materialism. The Christian missio- 
naries in their indefatigable zeal for proselytization, accorded 
honourable and equal treatment to untouchables. 


This conduct aggrandized the Brahmins who developed very 
unfavourable sentiments for the British missionary leaders. 


Mangles, the Chairman of the Court of Directors, of the East 
India Company openly said : “Providence has entrusted the exten- 
sive empire of Hindustan to England in order that the banner of 
Christ should wave triumphant from one end of India to the other. 
Everyone must exert all his strength so that there may be no 
dilatoriness on any account in continuing in the country the grand 
work of making all Indians Christians”. 


_ Fortunately, the caste system protected the Hindu religion 
against the onslaughts of the British ; and specially, the stand of the 
Brahmins towards the British was one of hostility. 


3. Reforms Viewed from Different Angle 


Under these circumstances, the good intentions of the British 
were not likely to be interpreted in the right spirit. The social 
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legislation abolishing Sati and legalising widow remarriages was 
supposed to be a naked British interference into the religious beliefs 
of the people. Holmes T. Rice says: “In the railways which the 
Englishman began to construct, the telegraph wires by which he 
connected Calcutta with Peshawar and Bombay with Madras, the 
canal which he linked to the sacred stream of the Ganges ; the 
Brahmins fancied that sorcery was at work”. 


4. Irrational Beliefs with regard to Pollution 


The Hindus began to believe that the government mixed the 
dust of cow bones in salt and other eatables, They also held the 
view that the Britishers adulterated ghee and threw the flesh of 
swine and cow into the wells to pollute the water. When, for 
instance, the prices of flour at Kanpur rose high, a dealer from 
Meerut despatched large quantities of flour in government steamers. 
But the people believed that the dust of the cow bones had been 
mixed in it by the government. Commenting on this Sir Hope 
Grant wrote in his private journal : “Although the flour was offered 
for sale ata greatly reduced price, not a native would touch it, 
preferring the pangs of hunger to the risk of contamination”. 


VI. Military Causes 


Despite all the causes referred to above, the general civil 
population might not perhaps have mutinied in 1857 if the Indian 
soldiers had not risen in revolt. The Indian soldiers were disaffected 


because of the following reasons : 


1. Glaring Difference in Pay Scales 

Indian soldiers were dissatisfied as they were paid far less pay 
than their European counterparts for doing the same type of military 
duties. The highest salary drawn by an Indian Subedar of the 
infantry was less than the minimum pay drawn by a fresh English 
recruit. 


2. British Apprehensions about Bona fides of Indian 
Soldiers 

The British military authorities never trusted Indian soldiers’ 
bona fides towards British rule. They were ever apprehensive of 
possible uprisings on the part of Indian soldiers. 

At each cantonment the British authorities had control over 
ammunition. This was done to preclude the possibility of the 
British army being overwhelmed by Indian army in the event of any 
‘uprising. 


3. Promotions Denied to Indian Soldiers 


Another cause of resentment among the Indian soldiers was 
that they were denied promotions to higher posts in the army. An 
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Indian soldier found himself in the same position at the time of 
his retirement as at the time of his recruitment in the British 
army. 


4. Obligation to Serve in Overseas Territories 


The practice of sending Indian soldiers to foreign countries 
caused great dissatisfaction among the Hindu soldiers as they had to 
face the risk of being ex-communicated by their caste councils, 
According to the Hindu belief in those days, a Hindu would for- 
feit his caste and the society would boycott him if he undertook a 
journey to any foreign country. Hindu soldiers who participated 
in the first Anglo-Afghan War beyond the waters of the Indus 
lost their caste. Muslim soldiers were displeased as they were 
to fight against Dost Mohammad, the Amir of Afghanistan. Indian 
cperceg soldiers had shown great reluctance to fight in the Crimean 

ar. 


According to the General Service Enlistment Act of 1856, no 
‘sepoy would disobey the order of serving in foreign countries. 


5. Stoppage of Special Allowance 


During the course of hostilities with Afghanistan, a special 
allowance was admissible to Indian soldiers but no such allowance 
was given to them when they were sent to fight against the Amirs of 
Sind in 1843. 


6. Ill-Treatment of Indian Soldiers 


The ordinary Indian Sepoy enjoyed no respect in the army. 
The most slanderous language and the most naked abuses were 
hurled upon them. Indian soldiers were no longer prepared to 
tolerate frequent jolts administered to their sense of self-esteem. 


7. Disbandment of Oudh Army 


When Oudh was annexed in 1856, an army of 60,000 was 
mercilessly disbanded. The disbanded soldiers, who had no means 


of livelihood, were trying to wreak their vengeance against the 
British. 


8. Drawbacks in the Army 


Indian soldiers were conscious of the serious drawbacks in the 
army which could be turned against the British. There was a great 
disparity in the number between the Indian and the English soldiers. 
At the time of the outbreak of mutiny, the whole effective English 
force all over India numbered 36,000 while Indian soldiers num- 
bered as many as 2,57,000. The distribution of troops in the country 
too was faulty. There was no European soldier worth the name 
either in Bengal or Bihar except there being a small number of them 
at Calcutta and Danapur near Patna. The major European force: 
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was concentrated far away in the Punjab and elsewhere. The 
Bengal army alone numbered 151,361 soldiers. They could have con- 
fidence in their future. 


9. Approaching Centenary of the Battle of Plassey 


As the centenary of the Battle of Plassey (23rd June 1857) was 
approaching, the soldiers were getting ready to rise in revolt against 
the British. The people had a superstitious belief that the end of 
the British was imminent. 


10. Indian Soldiers’ Veneration for Mughal Dynasty 


Not a few amongst the Indian soldiers still possessed a deep 
veneration for the Mughal royal family in Delhi and that also 
animated their spirit for action. There was also hope for plunder- 
ing private European property- 


VI. The Immediate Cause 


The immediate cause of the Mutiny was the one connected with 
the greased cartridges. The new Enfield rifle had been introduced 
for the use of the sepoys, for the loading of which greased cart- 
ridges were used, the end of which was to be bitten by the teeth of 
the user. There was arumour that the fat of cows and pigs had 
been used to grease cartridges. The main object was to defile 
the Hindus as well as the Muslims. The British authorities denied 
the charge and forced the sepoys to use these cartridges. The 
sepoys got infuriated and broke out into a mutiny at Barrackpore 
and later at Berhampore. 


All these causes significantly contributed to the outbreak of 
mutiny which was a great landmark in the history of India. The 
Britishers interfered in every aspect of Indian life, knowing nothing 
that an explosive situation was brewing. 


In this context, Dr. Ishwari Prasad and S.K. Subedar have 
aptly remarked: “The English, happy in their ignorance of Indian 
philosophy, attempted to introduce Western notions of inheritance, 
marriage and succession and thereby consciously or unconsciously 
trampled upon the most sensitive portions of Hindu life. 
been a common belief of all imperialisms that to degrade the 
conquered, to disrupt their social system, to make them forget their 
past, to impoverish them and then to lure them to the religion of 
the conqueror, is a better guarantee of stability than mere military 
strength. In its application to Indian society, however, the policy 
recoiled on its promoters. It stirred the people, brought back to 
them the reminiscences of their glorious past and cemented the 
causes of rebellion.” 
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C. COURSE OF THE REVOLT OF 1857 


1. Martyrdom of Mangal Panday 


In February 1857, the 19th Native Infantry at Barrackpore 
refused to use the new cartridges. The British military officers 
regarded it as an act of insubordination and decided to punish the 
regiment and disband it. This fact became known to the 34th 
regiment. On 29th March 1857, one Brahmin sepoy, Mangal 
Panday, a sepoy of the 34th regiment leaped out of the parade and 
killed the British Adjutant. However, Mangal Panday was later 
arrested and hanged to death on Sth April, 1857. Both the 19th 
and 34th regiments were disbanded. 


2. Incidents in Meerut 


In May 1857, 85 sepoys of the 3rd Cavalry regiment refused 
to use the greased cartridges. Hence they were court-martialled 
and imprisoned. On 10th May, 1857, three native regiments at 
Meerut shot down their officers, broke open the prisons, released 
their comrades and marched off to Delhi. At Meerut, there were 
2,200 European soldiers but their incompetent commanding officer 
General Hawitt did not chase the rebels who were able to gallop 
to Delhi the next morning. Thus, the Enfield Rifle set the spark 
‘that enkindled the embers of discontent which were already smoul- 
dering and were being fanned sedulously in the rank and file of 
Indian army. 


3. Revolt in Delhi 


The Indian cavalry from Meerut reached Delhi in the 
morning of llth May, 1857 amidst the shouts of Bahadur Shah 
Ki Jai. 

Not a single British regiment was stationed at Delhi and in 
a few hours the city was in the hands of the rebels, who proclaimed 


Bahadur Shah, the old King of Delhi, once more the Mughal 
Emperor of India. 


4. Spread of Revolt in Northern and Central India 


Before any attempt could be made to recover Delhi, the 
rebellion spread to Nasirabad in Rajasthan, to Bareilly in Rohil- 
khand, to Kanpur, Lucknow, Allahabad and Benaras while the 
Rani of Jhansi headed the revolt in Bundelkhand. 


5. Recapture of Delhi 


The greatest service to the British during the days of their 
trouble was rendered by the Punjab almost the whole of which 
remained loyal. The major credit for this goes to its commander 
Sir John Lawrence who disarmed the disaffected sepoys in Sikh 
Tegiments in time. He raised new regiments of Sikhs and sent 
them to Delhi to recapture it. Delhi being the capital, its capture 
was essential for breaking the backbone of the Mutiny. Bahadur 
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Shah was arrested, his two sons were shot dead and he himself was 

transported to Rangoon. The recapture of Delhi was followed by 

a reign of terror. Nearly 27,000 persons, both soldiers and civilians, 

were put to death. The plunder of Delhi that followed the entry 

ae ki English forces surpassed even the loot and arson of Nadir 
an. 


6. Recapture of Benaras by the British 


General Neill marched towards Benaras which was soon 
recaptured without much resistance. 


Commenting on the military campaign in Benaras, Dr. 
Ishwari Prasad and S.K. Subedar have said: “Wholesale arrests 
were ordered, villages were burnt and men and women were shot or 
hanged from the branches of the trees. The corpses were left 
ie or hanging as the case might be as an example of British 

utchery”’. 


From Benaras General Neill proceeded to Allahabad on 11th 
June, 1857. He committed untold atrocities in this city. Liaquat 
Ali, the Indian Governor of Allahabad, was crushed and by 17th 
June, 1857 Allahabad fell into the hands of the British. 


8. The Revolt of Lucknow 


On 4th June, 1857 the rebellion broke out at Lucknow. The 
rebels besieged the British garrison. The besieged troops were ably 
defended by Brigadier Inglis till Havelock and Outram arrived with 
re-inforcements. Even they were no match to the rebels. It was 
only when Sir Colin Campbell, the commander-in-chief, arrived in 
November, 1857 that they could get relief. ' 

On 21st March, 1858 Lucknow was ultimately recaptured. 

9. Revolt by Tatya Tope and Lakshmi Bai in Central 

India 

The rebels in Gwalior in Central India were ably led by 
Tatya Tope. He was personally attached to Nana Sahib with ties 
of loyalty and gratitude. 


With the Gwalior army of 20,000, he crossed the Jumna at 
Kalpi in order to join hands with the army of Nana Sahib at 
Kanpur. He defeated Gencral Windbam at Kanpur but was later 
driven out by Sir Colin Campbell on 6th December, 1857. Tatya 
then joined the forces of Rani Lakshmibai of Jhansi. In 1858, 
Jhansi was annexed and Lakshmi Bai was harassed and humiliated. 
Declaring that Jhansi belonged to her, the Rani decided to fight to 
the bitter end, without surrendering. Sir Hugh Rose planned a 
strategy to trap Tatya Tope and to defeat the Rani of Jhansi. Sir 
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Hugh Rose’s army chased Tatya Tope and defeated latter’s army 
on the river Betwa. Finding himself in great danger, he fled to 
Rajputana where he was betrayed by Man Singh, a vassal of Shinde. 
His capture and subsequent execution by the British was one of the 
saddest events in the history of the Mutiny. 

On the other hand, Sir Hugh Rose stormed Jhansi on 3rd 
April, 1858. The Rani offered stubborn resistance but her forces 
were overwhelmed by the British forces. On 4th April, 1858, the 
Rani and her supporters marched to Kalpi to join the armies of 
Tatya Tope and the Nawab of Banda. But the British defeated her 
and captured Kalpi on 22nd May, 1858. The Rani who was riding 
on horseback in man’s dress at the head of the army died fighting 
valiantly on 17th June, 1858. The Rani of Jhansi’s exploits during 
the revolt became legendary. Folk songs have been composed 
about her great deeds. Historians, novelists and dramatists have 
lavished praise on her for her heroic deeds. 


10. Sad End of Nana Sahib 


After his defeat at the hands of Sir Colin Campbell, Nana 
Sahib was asked to surrender but he refused to accept the terms and 
escaped from Fatehpur Chaurasi. Finally, he crossed over to Nepal 
where he died. 


11. Awful reprisals by the British 


Undoubtedly, the rebels were guilty of awful deeds of cruelty 
and behaved like barbarians, specially at Kanpur, where they killed 
the English indiscriminately. In retaliation, the British showed 
even greater savagery than the Indians and proved that they too 
could forget all sense of compassion. In this process, many in- 
nocent persons lost their precious lives. 


Whatever be the character of the Mutiny, it undoubtedly was 
a great event in the history of the Indian War of Independence. 


D. RESULTS OF THE REVOLT OF 1857 


The Revolt of 1857 had far-reaching consequences on the 
subsequent history of British India. 


1. End of Company’s Rule 


The Mutiny of 1857 marked the end of anera. The rule of 
the British East Company was brought to an end in 1858 because it 
was felt that a commercial body which was not competent to rule 
should not be allowed to have power to govern India. In 1858 the 
Court of Directors and the Board of Control were abolished. The 
affairs of the Government of India were henceforward to be con- 
trolled by the Secretary of State for India and India Council, con- 
sisting of fifteen members. Now the Company’s army was amalga- 
mated with the army of the British Crown, 
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2. Commencement of the Rule by British Crown 


The rule of the Crown commenced in 1858 when Queen 
Victoria made her famous proclamation. This was read out to the 
Indians at Prayag where the Ganges and the Jamuna meet, on Ist 
November, 1858 by Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India. It 
expressed the noble sentiments of the Queen and created a suitable 
atmosphere for the proper functioning of the government. The 
Qucen’s Proclamation of 1858 became the basis of British policy for 
the next 50 years. 


3. Assurances to the Princes 


For the princes of India, the Queen’s proclamation said: “We 
hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all treaties and 
engagements made with them by or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company are by us accepted and will be 
scrupulously maintained and we look for the like observance 
on their part. Then we desire no extension of our present 
territorial possession and while we will permit no aggression 
upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, 
we shall sanction no encroachment on those of others”. The 
right to adopt a son for the purpose of succession was restored 
to the princes. 


4. Assurance of Religious Tolerance and Cultural 
Freedom 


The Queen’s Proclamation promised non-interference in the 
religious affairs of the people. The government would respect the 
religious customs, traditions and usages. 


5. Indians Viewed with Suspicion 


The Mutiny had shaken the very foundation of the British 
empire and for some time at least, the fate of the Britishers in India 
was hanging in the balance. In order to tighten the grip on India, 
the British government resorted to radical re-organisation of the 
army and the civil services so that military and political power 
might be concentrated in their hands and in the event of any mutiny 
in future, they could administer a mailed fist to the rebels. Hence- 
forward, the Europeans treated Indians with contempt which widen- 
ed the gulf between them. 


6. Radical Changes in the Army 


The British, henceforward, could not rely on the bona fides of 
the Indian sepoys. The strength of the Indian army was reduced by 
fifty per cent. As a result of this step, as many as 77 regiments 
were disbanded. The number of Europeans was raised in the army. 
The number was increased to 65,000 troops while the number of 
Indian soldiers was reduced from the pre-Mutiny figure of 2,15,000 
to 1,40,000. The artillery was placed only in the hands of 
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Europeans and Indians were excluded. Important military positions 
and strategic areas were placed in European hands. Since the 
number of Europeans in the army increased, the military expenditure 
also increased as the salary of a European soldier was five times that 
of the Indian soldier. Due to excessive expenditure on defence, 
Indians were taxed heavily. 


7. Abolition of the Mughal Imperial Dynasty 


The Mughal imperial dynasty came to an end and the last 
Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah II was transported to Rangoon in 
Burma where he died in misery at the age of 87. The British treat- 
ment of the Mughal emperor was not in consonance with his royal 
dignity. 


8. Introduction of Other Reforms 


1, In 1857 universities had been founded in Bombay, Calcutta 
and Madras. 


2. Macaulay’s Commission submitted a report on the basis of 
which the Indian Penal Code was framed. This was a great legacy 
of the Commission. The Penal Code became operative soon after 
the end of the Mutiny. 


3. According to Indian High Courts Act of 1861, High Courts 
were established at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. The above Act 
also provided for the establishment of one Court at Allahabad in 
1866 to exercise jurisdiction over the North-Western provinces which 
was formerly exercised by judicial authorities at Calcutta. 


The East India Company’s Sadar Courts and the British 
Crown’s Supreme Courts in the Presidencies were abolished in 
1861. 


9. Introduction of Policy of Divide and Rule 


The British Government had the privilege of patronage in its 
hands which they applied most unscrupulously during the post- 
mutiny period. The British ina bid to perpetuate their tight grip 
over their empire resorted to the notorious policy of divide and 
tule. They played the people of lower castes against those of higher 
castes, They created misunderstanding between the Hindus and 
Muslims so that these communities might not offer a joint front 
against their hegemony in India. 


10. Economic Exploitation of People 


The era of British territorial expansion in India came to an 
end but the Mutiny ushered ina new era of progress of industrial 
revolution in England and the consequent ruthless exploitation of 
Indians. The whole Indian economy was fashioned to suit the 
benefit of British industries. India was reduced to the position of 
asupplier of raw materials to England. India became a market 
for the consumption of the machine made goods of England. 
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11, Set-back to Muslim Renaissance 


The Muslim Renaissance which blossomed during the period 
before the mutiny, received an irreparable blow. According to 
C.F. Andrews, “It is not difficult to trace the fatal havoc to bud- 
ding spiritual life which one year of Mutiny brought. Decay imme- 

» diately overtook the revival of learning in Delhi from which it 
never recovered”. 


The cultural blossoms at Delhi have been blighted. The 
Muslims harboured a deep sense of resentment against the British. 


V. Causes of the Failure of Revolt of 1857 
1. Non-participation of the Entire Population 


The first and foremost cause of the failure of the mutiny was 
the fact that the whole of India did not participate in the mutiny 
and those who participated had no solidarity among themselves. 
The area affected by the mutiny was a part of Punjab, U.P., Rohil- 
khund, Oudh, the territory between the Narbada and the Cham- 
bal and the Western part of Bihar and Bengal. But Rajputana, 
Central and Eastern Bengal and the states south of the Narbada all 
remained undisturbed. 


Sind was loyal. A large civil population which included intel- 
lectuals as a class remained quiet. By diplomacy, rewards and 
threats, the Sikhs were not only kept aloof from the mutineers, they 
were rather made to render valuable assistance against the rebels. 


Sir W. Russell indeed madea correct appraisal of the situa- 
tion when he wrote thus: “Our siege of Delhi would have been 
quite impossible if the Rajas of Patiala and Jind had not been our 
friends and if the Sikhs had not remained in our battalions and re- 
mained quiet inthe Punjab. The Sikhs at Lucknow did good ser- 
vice and in allcases our garrisons were helped, fed and served by 
the natives as our armies were attended and strengthened by them 
in the field.” It was the Sikhs under the command of General 
Nicholson who finally captured Delhi for the British. Gordon 
wrote, “Though the Khalsa has ceased to be a political power, it 
has entwined its military force witha strong chord of loyalty and 
sympathy for the British Crown”. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales on his visit to Lahore in 1890 characterised 
the Punjab as “guard room of the Eastern Empire, due to the part 
it played in 1857”. 

2. Lack of War Strategy, Effective Leadership and 

Cohesion among Mutineers 

The rebels had neither a g?neral plan of action „nor any 
rapport between different groups. Some sort of organisational 
talent was shown by leaders like Rani Laxmibai of Jhansi, Tantia 
Tope and Kunwar Singh. But their military campaigns were local 
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and they too failed to establish regular contact among themselves. 
Their armies failed to combine together in order to offer, a joint 
front to the British. Nor did the mutineers have an understanding 
of a war strategy. Delhi was the backbone of a power which 
wanted to rule supreme in India. While the British understood the 
psychology and strategy attached to it, the mutineers failed to do 
so. The first thing the British did was to collect every available 
soldier and concentrate around Delhi to besiege the Emperor Baha- 
dur Shah Il. The best thing for the rebels outside should have been 
to prevent the British from laying the siege of Delhi. But they did 
not do so. The British position in Delhi could be maintained only 
by a regular and continuous supply of solidiers and arms from the 
Punjab which was done through a narrow pass which lay through 
the border of U.P. This passage lay in the midst of one of the most 
disaffected parts of the country. Yet it occurred to none to try to 
block it ; Nana Sahib at Kanpur could have blocked this passage 
through which the British used to send men and material to lay 
the siege of Delhi ; but he did not do so. Commenting on Nana 
Sahib’s inaction Dr. R.C. Majumdar says : “He forgets that what 
was wanted was to stop the succour coming to the besiegers of 
Delhi from the Punjab side and the number of mutinous troops 
was so large that under proper leadership, it should have been 
possible to cut off the communication between Delhi, on the one 
side, and the Punjab and Calcutta, on the other.” 


3. Superb British Leadership 


There was in fact no towering personality among the leaders 
of the mutiny. Nana Sahib had neither the intelligence to plan nor 
the nerve to fight battles on a large scale. Near Kanpur he yielded 
victory to General Havelock. His effort to dissuade the sepoys from 
marching to Delhi was unwise. On the other hand, Tantia Tope, 
Rani Laxmibai and Kunwar Singh had no calibre to conduct war on 
a’national scale. Bahadur Shah was only a figure-head. 


As compared to these leaders of Mutiny, however, Lawrence, 
Outram Havelock, Edwards and Nicholson were not only great 
generals, but also greater organisers and planners. Lawrence’s 
success in keeping the Punjab loyal and pacified and enlisting the 
support of the Sikhs for saving the empire, could any day be given 
the credit of great statesmanship, presence of mind and farsighted- 
ness. 


4, Superior Fighting Skill of the British and their 
High Morale 


The courage and_ military skill of the Indians could not be 
matched with those of the British. At Hindon and Badli Ka Sarat 
near Delhi, for instance, in the pitched battles fought between the 
two, neither the superior number of Indian Soldiers nor their 
superior artillery could give them the necessary courage and morale 
to win a victory. 
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On the other hand, Nana Sahib’s army of 3,000 troops, 
well-trained, well-armed and well-fed, could not subdue the small 
British garrison consisting of 400 soldiers at Kanpur. 


At Jhansi the garrison under the command of the Rani 
numbered 10,000 Bundelas and 1,500 sepoys. The town was 
besieged by Sir Hugh Rose on 22nd March, 1858 with only 2,000 

3 Soldiers. On 3lst March 1858, Tantia Tope arrived with 20,000 
Soldiers to relieve the garrison. Sir Hugh leaving only a part of 
his army behind to continue the Siege attacked and defeated Tantia 
on Ist April. Tantia Tope fled from the battle-field hotly chased 
by the English soldiers, After this, Sir Hugh carried a direct 
assault and entered the fort on 3rd April, 1858 and the Rani of 
Jhansi was killed in action. Thus, the city was captured. Such 
Was the demoralised state of the Indians. Even when the relieving 
army of Tantia Tope was engaged with more than half of the 
English besieging force, it occurred to nobody in the garrison of 
Jhansi to sally out and destroy the besieging English force. Nor 
could the 20,000 soldiers of Tantia Tope defeat about 1,000 
Soldiers of the British. 


The walled eity of Delhi having a well-equipped army with 
free access to the outside territory and having a strong fortification 
within, was reduced by the British only in four months. Such 
Were the striking instances of the Indian weakness and demorali- 
sation. 


5. British Indomitable Zeal to] Retain the Indian 
Empire 

The British were imbued with the spirit of revenge for the 

murdered women and children at Kanpur and elsewhere. They 

carried in their breasts a zeal to retain the Indian empire, a deter- 

mination to save their national honour and a discipline and fellow- 

feeling to unite, fight and win. They indeed had no alternative but 

to win in which alone lay the possibility of their life. — If they fled 

from the field, there was no place in India to hide their heads and 
Save their lives, 


While, on the other hand, the Indians were fighting more 

blindly than wisely. The problem of defending their religion 

= Teceded into the background and their fight was now animated 

4 only by hopes of material gains and a hatred against the British. 

~ There was no national ideal to inspire them and no national zeal to 
enliven their spirit and unite them all together. 


Such being the state of affairs in the Mutiny of 1857, there 
‘Was no general appeal to peasants and the common people of the 
mation to join. The main inspiration came from the ruined princes, 
nd ruined title and pension-holders. 


oa 
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6. Apathy of Middle Class towards the Mutiny 


The new middle-class created under British rule saw no hope 
in the mutiny. The people of this class deemed it to be more 
prudent to promote their own class interest rather than to back a 
wrong feudal horse. 


7. Time Factor in favour of the British 

Luckily for the British, the Crimean War was over. Russia 
was defeated and the rebels in India were internationally isolated. 
The only Indian hope was to win victories in quick succession lest 
reinforcements should arrive from England to protect the British 
empire. But the mutineers only lost battles in quick succession. 


8. Support of Native Princes and Zamindars 


With the exception of Rani of Jhansi, the Begums of Oudh 
and some minor chiefs, none of the feudatory princes threw their 
weight in favour of the mutiny. Sindhia and Holkar remained 
loyal. The chieftains of Sirhind, specially the Rajas of Patiala and 
Jind, supported the British. 


It would not be easy to estimate how much Great Britain owes 
to the two great Indian statesmen, Sir Dinkar Rao of Gwalior and 


Sir Salar Jang of Hyderabad for the retention of her Indian 


empire. 


Had Sindhia raised the standard of revolt, every Maratha 
state would have joined him. “His loyalty”, says General Innes, 
saved India for the British.” 


9, Neutrality of Sind, Afghanistan and Nepal 


Amirs of Sind, the Amir Dost Mohammad of Afghanistan 
and the government of Nepal remained neutral and if they had 


tried to fish into the troubled waters, the prospects of British reten- 


tion of the Indian empire would have been blighted. 


10. Element of Chance in favour of the British 


Indeed, luck smiled on the British and the victory kissed their 
feet while it frowned on the Indians. For instance, the Indian 
princes sitting on the fence were bound to join the rebels if the 


suppression of the mutiny took just a little more time- Already 
attractive offers were being made by Bahadur Shah and other 


leaders of the Mutiny to these feudatory princes. The situation in | 


the Punjab was not safe. Fierce tribes watched a chance to pounce 
on the British. 13,000 disarmed sepoys of Punjab roamed about 
creating disaffection, 


Commenting on the element of chance in the British campaign, 


Lawrence wrote in a Minute dated 19th April, 1858: “Many 
though tful and experienced men now in India believe that it has 
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only been by a series of miracles that we have been saved from 
utter ruin.” However, the Mutiny was suppressed with a heavy 
and uncompremising hand. Lord Canning declared that he did not 
want to govern in anger. Besides, expediency also required leniency. 
It was impossible for a small number of Englishmen to rule over 
India without the goodwill of the people and Indian soldiers, Many 
princes, Zamindars and even common people exhibited friendship 
towards the British. So it was no good to develop unreserved 
hatred against the brown skin. Lord Canning issued a resolution 
to this effect, forbidding Englishmen from shedding needless blood 
and burning the villages. Explicit instructions were issued to the 
officers not to perpetrate excesses. It was a well-intentioned and 
calculated step of Lord Canning to serve the long-term interests of 
British India. 


The Times in London called it the “Clemency of Canning” 
and contemptuously demanded if tke humanity and consideration 
were for the sole benefit of the mutineers. In the other article, 
The Times termed it a silly proclamation. 


Other papers like the Punch and the Daily News made virulent 
attacks but Lord Canning stuck to his policy of reconciliation. 
Grenville agreed with him and the Queen also heartily supported 
this policy. Thus, following the suppression of the Mutiny, Lord 
Canning handled the situation adroitly and calmly when exaspera- 
tion, malice and indiscriminate vindictiveness were in the air. 


VI. NATURE OF THE REVOLTS 

The historians are at variance with regard to the nature of 
the Revolt of 1857. English historians do not subscribe to the view 
that the mutiny was the first war of independence. For instance, 
Sir John Seeley says: “The Mutiny was a wholly unpatriotic and 
selfish sepoy mutiny with no native leadership _and no popular 
support.’ P.E, Reobers says that the rising was military in origin. 
There was no national cause to which the agitators could appeal. 
Outram was of the opinion that the Mutiny was the result of a 
Muslim conspiracy making capital of Hindu grievances. 


10. Mutiny as the First War of Independence 


Savarkar in his famous book entitled War of Indian Indepen- 
dence holds the view that the revolt of 1857 was the first war of 
Indian independence. Ashoka Mehta has also pointed out to the 
national character of the mutiny in his booklet entitled ‘1857 the 
Great Rebellion.” He admits that the sepoys were the mainstay 
of the rebellion. However, besides the sepoys, millions of Indians 
took part in the rebellion. The number of the civilians killed was 
as large as that of the sepoys. The rapidity with which the revolt 
spread shows that in some areas at least, the rebels enjoyed strong 
mass support. At many stations, the sepoys were egged on to 
action by the citizens. Those who supported the British had to 
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face social ostracism. Those who could rot join openly did not 
co-operate with the British. It was due to the non-cooperation of 
Indian citizens that General Havelock could not get boats and 
boatmen to ferry soldiers across the river. Although at Kanpur, 
labourers were pressed into service by the British, they managed to 
escape at night. The decisive evidence showing the national 
character of the rebellion is the note of communal harmony it 
struck among both the Muslims and Hindus. Ashoka Mehta says 
that the very fact that rebels of Meerut marched to Delhi and 
proclaimed Bahadur Shah If Emperor of India shows that the 
rising was not a purely military one but it had a political bias. 


Emperor Bahadur Shah II prohibited cow slaughter and 
appealed to the States of Rajputana to lend support to the cause 
espoused by the people for the expulsion of the British from the 
soil of India. The revolt was national in the sense that it was a 
joint Hindu-Muslim effort. The view of Outram that it was the 
result of a Muslim conspiracy making capital of Hindu grieyances 
lends support to the view that both major communities of India 
displayed a sense of a political unity on that occasion. 


Due to the people’s participation, the revolt became broad- 
based and it was First War of Independence. 


2. Hindu-Muslim Conspiracy to Overthrow British 
Rule 
General Sir James Outram and W. Taylor have branded the 
Revolt of 1857 as a Hindu-Muslim conspiracy to overthrow British 
rule, But there is no historical evidence to substantiate this view. 


3. A War of Races between the Black and the White 


Some English writers are of opinion that the mutiny was @ 
clash between the Black andthe White for getting ascendancy in 
India. But this view is far from being true. In the British war 
camps, Indians were employed as cooks and palanquin bearers who 
cona the injured soldiers away from the battlefield to the place of 
safety. 


__ Apart from this, there were about 3 lakh Indian troops in 
British army. So it is totally untenable to contend that the mutiny 
was the war between the black rebels and the white rulers. 


4. Neither wholly a National War of Independence nor 
merely a Military Revolt 

Recently, two celebrated Indian historians, Dr. R.C. Majum- 
dar and Dr. S.N. Sen, who have made a comprehensive study of 
this revolt, have come to the conclusion that the mutiny was not 
parey a military revolt and nor wasit wholly a war of indepen- 

ence. 
(a) Revolt not a War of Independence 


The leaders of the Revolt of 1857 were not the national 
leaders, as is obvious from the following facts ; 
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(i) Bahadur Shah was in no sense a national Mughal 
Emperor. He was in fact the King of no land. He was rather 
compelled by rebels to assume their leadership. 


_ (ii) Nana Sahib raised the banner of revolt when he was 
discomfited at the discontinuation of the pension which had 
originally been granted to Peshwa Baji Rao. 


(iii) Rani Laxmi Bai of Jhansi rose in arms because her state 
was annexed by Lord Dalhousie. She fought for the protection 
of Jhansi and had no national perspective. 


(iv) The Nawab of Oudh was absolutely incompetent to 
assume national leadership. He indulged in servile sycophancy 
towards British in order to serve his selfish ends. 


(v) The Talukdars of Oudb rose in arms for the revival and 
restoration of their previous privileges. 


(vi) The greater part of India and the vast majority of the 
people remained apathetic and neutral during the course of hostili- 
ties. The military campaigns of Nana Sahib, Tantia Tope, the 
Rani of Jhansi and Kunwar Singh were local in character. The 
armies of these leaders never offered a joint front against the 
British. In the circumstances, the revolt cannot be termed as the 
first war of national independence. 


(b) Rebellion more than a Sepoy Matiny 
At the same time, the Revolt of 1857 was not merely a 
military uprising. 


The fact that the revolt spread to the other parts of country 
very quickly shows beyond doubt that the mutineers has ee 
popular support. If the mutiny had been purely a military revolt, 
the British could have crushed it in a much shorter time, but since 
the military operations of the leaders of mutiny enjoyed en 
popular support, the Britishers took more time to crush it and 1 
the process thousands civilians had lost their lives. 


oi) 

In this context, Ashoka Mehta has aptly remarked : The 
rebellion of 1857 was more than mere Sepoy Mutiny ; it 1 be 
eruption of the social volcano wherein many pent-up forces an 
a vent. After the eruption, the whole social topography ha 
changed. The scars of the rebellion remained deep and shining”. 


CHAPTER VII 


REFORMS INTRODUCED BY GOVERNOR- 
GENERALS FROM 1800 To 1905 


OUTLINE 


(i) Administrative Reforms under Lord Hastings. (ii) Reforms 
introduced by Lord William Bentinck. (iii) Internal Reforms during 
the Rule of Lord Auckland. (iy) Administrative Reforms of Lord 
Dalhousie. (vy) Lord Canning’s Reforms. (vi) Sir John Lawrence’s 
Internal Reforms. (vii) Lord Mayo’s Administrative Reforms. (viii) 
Lord Northbrook’s Internal Administration. (ix) Lord Lytton’s 
Internal reforms. (x) Lord Ripon’s Administrative Reforms. (xi) 
Lord Lansdowne’s Internal Administration. (xii) Lord Curzon’s 
Internal Administration. 


I. Administrative reforms uncer Lord Hastings (1813-1823) 

The period of administration of Lord Hastings, according to 
Sir W.W. Hunter, forms anera in Indian history during which 
“Great Britain finally assumed undivided responsibility for and 
supreme control over the Empire of continental India’. Lord 
Hastings achieved great success in external affairs as well as in 
internal administration. 


He introduced the following internal reforms which are quite 
noteworthy : 


1. Judicial Reforms 


Lord Hastings’ judicial reforms deserve special mention. 
Prior to his tenure of office, there was too much delay due to the 
heavy burden of work on the courts. Asa result of this, many 
parties were constrained to take law into their own hands. 


It was necessary that the number of courts in the country 
should be increased but the Company hesitated to take action 
because of the high expenditure involved. Hastings deserves 
appreciation for the simplification and curtailment of procedure in 
the civil cases which removed the existing trouble to some extent. 


In 1814, it was proposed that there was to be a munsif in 
every Thana. These munsifs were to be appointed by the judges of 
the ee Adalat with the approval of the provincial court of 
appeal. 
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Munsifs were empowered to try cases up to the value of 
Rs. 64 and their decisions were to be confirmed by the judges of 
the Diwani Adalat, Appeals against the decisions of the Munsifs 
could be made in the Diwani Adalat. The Munsifs could be 
removed from service on grounds of gross misconduct, incapacity 
or dereliction of duty. In addition to Monsifs, Sadar Amins were 
also appointed in every district or city. The number of the Sadar 
Amins depended on the requirements of the area. These Sadar 
Amins were to be appointed by the judges of Diwani Adalat but the 
approval of the Provincial Court of Appeal was essential. They 
were vested power to try cases up to Rs. 150. However, certain 
restrictions were imposed on the powers of Sadar Amins. 


The Britishers, Americans or Europeans were exempted from 
being tried by Sadar Amins. Appeal against the verdicts pronounced 
by Sadar Amins could lie to the Diwani Adalat. Appeal against 
the cases of Diwani Adalat could be made to Sadar Diwani Adalat. 


In order to simplify the procedure and avoid arrears of work, 
it was provided that in certain cases, there was no provision for 
appeal. The Registrars were also empowered to decide cases up to 
the value of Rs. 50, while in some cases, the Diwani Adalat coul 
refer to them cases up to the value of Rs. 500. From the Registrar, 
the appeals could then be taken direct to the Provincial Court of 
Appeal. 


From Rs. 500 upwards, the cases were filed in the city or 
district Diwani Adalat while above Rs. 5.000, the cases went direct 
to Provincial Court of Appeal or in certain cases in the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat which was also empowered to transfer cases from the 
city of district Diwani Adalat to the Provincial Court of Appeal. 


Certain further changes were introduced in 1821. Now a 
Munsif could try a case up to the value of Rs. 150 while a Sadar 
Amin could do so up to the value of Rs. 500. In case one Munsif 
was not sufficient, two or more could be appointed. 


The Regulation of 1815 provided that none could be 
appointed as a judge of Sadar Diwani Adalat unless he had worked 
for at least three years as a judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
or had a judicial experience of not less than nine years. 


The Regulation of 1818 authorized the magistrates to award 


imprisonment with hard labour up to two years. 


2. Revenue Reforms 
aled to the Directors of the Company for 


Lord Hastings appe 2 í; 
a permanent settlement. However, his suggestion was not accepted. 
tatives of every village 


Arrangements were made with the represen ; of | 
community for the adjustment of the shares of the individuals. 


The Bengal Tenancy Act was passed in 1822 whereby tenants 
ctment or enhancement of theirt 


were given protection against eje 
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rent. In Bombay, Elphinstone got lands of the tenants measured 
and their rights and duties defined. 


3. Educational Reforms 


For the development of education also, some steps were taken 
during the time of Lord Hastings. The educational problem in 
India in those days was handled by the religious institutions like 
church and the society for promoting Christian knowledge. It was 
only in 1833 that the British Parliament voted £ 20,000 for the 
development of education but it was not before 1856 that the 
government tried to check up as to how this money was spent. Im 
these circumstances, it seems astonishing that the British Parliament 
while renewing the Charter of the East India Company in 1813 laid 
down a specific condition that the company must set apart annually ` 
a sum of one lakh rupees to be applied to the revival and improve- 
ment of literature and encouragement of the learned native: of 
India and for the introduction and promotion of the know) ‘dge 
of the sciences among the people of the British territories in India. 


Elphinstone, a learned English scholar, was appointed as. 
Governor of Bombay who instructed his officers to take official 
measures for opening schools, encouraging education through 
prizes, offers of employment, etc. ‘Early marriage, debt, apathy 
to all improvement, there is but one remedy for all this which is 
education”, Elphinstone wrote. 


Lord Hastings also remarked thus: “The Government will 
never be influenced by the erroneous position that to spread 
information among men is to render them less tractable and less 
submissive to authority”. The activities of some chaplains in India 
in this field were encouraged and Hastings established some 
vernacular schools near Calcutta for the education of the Indians. 


4, Reforms about the Press 


It was during the time of Lord Hastings that the first verna- 
cular newspaper appeared in print. He also allowed the circulation 
of the newspapers at subsidised postal rates, 


The liberal policy of Lord Hastings leading to the abolition 
of censorship led to the active development of the press in India.. 
During his time, some new newspapers and journals appeared. 
Among these were the Samachar Darpan and Sambad Kaumudi in 
vernacular and the Calcutta Journal in English. The Calcutta Journal 
was founded in 1818 by J.S. Buckingham, a bold and enterprising 
journalist who spared none from his critical pen. 


Even high government officials like Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
the Governor of Madras, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court became subject of his comment. He, therefore, was sent 
back to England where he gained great fame. 
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However, immediately after the retirement of Lord Hastings, 
censorship was imposed on the press and prior licence for the 
publication of a journal or a book was made obligatory. 


Commeting on the internal administration of Lord Hastings, 
Bladensberg has aptly remarked thus : “His administration marks 
anepoch in the internal development of the country when the 
finances were put in order, when India was brought more closely 
within the fold of the national family and when the foundations of 
domestic reforms were laid”. 


I. Reforms Introduced By Lord William Bentinck 


The arrival of Lord William Bentinck marked the beginning 
of a new era in many ways. He was a man of resolution, capacity 
and spirit. He consolidated and reorganised the administrative 
machinery. He was a truly liberal Governor-General. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that military campaigns of Lord Hastings 
and Lord Amherst cost a good deal to the Indian Exchequer. The 
Nepal War, the Third Maratha War, the First Burmese War and the 
military action, against the Pindaries practically exhausted the 
Indian treasury. 


When Lord William Bentinck reached India, he found a 
deficit budget. The time for the renewal of the Charter of the 
Company was coming near and the directors of the East India 
Company wanted to present a favourable picture of | Indian 
administration. No wonder, economy, retrenchment and increase 
in the total revenue of the state became the -watch-words of 
Bentinck’s policy. Hence Bentinck is famous for his reforms. 


1. Financial Reforms SAL 

Lord William Bentinck appointed two committees to inquire 
into the expenditure on civil and military affairs of the company an 
make recommendations for its reduction. 


(a) Bentinck accepted the recommendations of these commit- 
tees and abolished ny sinecure jobs, and cut down pee 
and reduced the salaries of the civil servants. He reduced : 
Bhatta allowance to the military personnel by fifty per cent, in the 
teeth of opposition of affected parties and Anglo-Indian press. 


(b) He abolished the rovineial Courts of Appeal and Circuit. 
ibe to Bentinck, ihes: courts served as resting places for 
those members of the services who were deemed unfit for higher 
responsibilities”. A lot of saving was made possible from this 
measure. 


i he 

(c) An attempt was made to increase the revenue of t 
VERINAN by aan the opium trade. There had been a great 
demand for opium in China and the Eastern Archipelago. The 
British authorities had been exploiting the source of revenue and 
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Bentinck had little compunction in doing so. When Bentinck took 
up the charge of administration, opium was grown in Benares and 
Bihar under the monopoly of the East India Company. Opium was 
also grown in Malwa but the British authorities had so far failed to 
derive any profit therefrom. The reason was that its import into 
Bombay had been prohibited, and it was, therefore, carried across 
Karachi to the Portuguese ports of Daman and Diu, From these 
ports, the Portuguese vessels carried it to the eastern markets and 
earned huge profits. What Bentinck did was to permit the 
conveyance of opium from Malwa direct to the Bombay port. For 
this, an efficient system of licences was introduced which added to 
the revenues of government. 


(d) Another step taken by Bentinck to replenish the treasury 
was the resumption of the rent-free lands. 


At the iime of the assumption of Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa by the Company, grants of revenue-free lands had been made 
to individuals and institutions. The English Company also con- 
firmed those grants. A Regulation of 1793 and another of 1819 
authorised the collectors to examine the validity of these grants. 

here was suspicion that many grants were fictitious and illegal. 
A regulation of 1826 directed the collectors to look into the 
legality or these grants. 


Special Commissioners were appointed to hear the appeals 
against the decisions of the collectors. The parties concerned 
Pleaded that they could not produce their documents on account 
of the passage of time. The Government did not accept this plea 
and consequently, several revenue-free lands were taken over by the 
government. This resulted in a lot of discontent among the people 
but Bentinck was able to increase the revenue of the company. 


(e) Another reform introduced by him was the land revenue 
settlement of the North Western Province. This province had been 
created out of Oudh and territories acquired from Sindhia. But so 
far no efficient land revenue settlement had been made. Land was 
surveyed, measured and mapped out and regular records were 
Prepared. The most important step taken by him was that the 
Settlement was fixed for thirty years. It was made either with ryots 
or the landlords or the village community. 


Undoubtedly the revenue settlement encouraged the agriculture 
and guaranteed the government a definite amount of income. 


(f) Yet another measure which introduced economy was the 
employment of Indians in the company’s services, As the English 
education spread, more Indians were available who could replace 


parm in the Company’s service at comparatively cheaper 
salaries. 


The net result of all these financial measures was that instead 
of a deficit of one million, now a surplus of as much as 14 million 
appeared in the government budget. 
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2. Administrative reforms 

_The Charter Act of 1833 passed during the days of the 
Bentinck declared that “no native of India or any natural born 
subject of His Majesty should be disabled from holding any place, 
— employment by reason of religion, place of birth, descent 
or colour”. 


Bentinck expressed his willingness to work on this principle 
in the best of his earnestness. Previously no faith had been reposed 


English education had spread, a good number of Indians were 
available who could be employed in clerical and other jobs at lower 


tion, however, was his introduction of three grades of judicial 
services in which the Indians were to be employed. The highest 
of these was that of Sadar Amin and his salary was to be Rs. 750 
per month. 


These steps of Lord William Bentinck were significant. Not 
only was a grievance of the Indians partially removed, but also a 
substantial measure of financial savings effected. 


3, Judicial Reforms 

The judicial system of the company suffered from some evils 
such as delay, expense and uncertainty. Calcutta had become too 
distant for the newly-acquired territories. In the field of judicial 
reforms, Lord William Bentinck was assisted by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, Butterworth Bayley and Holt Mackenzie. 


(a) In 1829, William Bentinck abolished the Provincial Courts 
of Appeal and Circuit. Work in these courts was falling in 
arrears. The judges of these courts failed to protect the eople 
from the oppression of the police and they did not acquire su cient 
knowledge and acquaintance with the people of the country. Hence 
Lord William Bentinck decided to abolish these courts, However, 
he appointed Commissioners of Revenue and Circuits. The Bengal 
Presidency was divided into twenty divisions and a Commissioner 
was appointed for each division. These commissioners were 
required to perform the same duties which were formerly performed 
by the judges of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit. The 
commissioners were required to supervise the work for the 
collectors of revenue and the police within their areas. On the 
other hand, these commissioners were placed under the control of 
the Sadar Nizamat Adalat and Board of Revenue for their criminal 
and revenue functions respectively. 


(b) In 1829, a Regulation provided that the magistrates were 
authorised to award punishment of two years’ imprisonment Wi 
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labour. Appeals against their decision could be made to the 
commissioners. 


(c) A Regulation of 1831 provided for the summary disposal 
of cases relating to rent. The collectors were empowered to decide 
these cases summarily. Their decisions were to be final. However, 
their decisions could be reversed only by means of regular suits in 
civil courts. 


(d) Yet another Regulation of 1831 provided that respectable 
Indians were to be appointed in the Zila Courts and City Courts. 
The Indian judges were to try cases up to the value of Rs. 300. 
These judges were known as munsifs. They used to get a fixed 
salary from the government. 


(e) In 1831 it was decided that the Principal Sadar Amins 
were to be appointed by the Governor-General-in-Council. Res- 
pectable Indians were to hold these high offices. Appeals against 
their decisions were to be taken to the Zila or City Courts. _ Neither 
the Amins nor the Munsifs were empowered to try cases in which 
Americans and Europeans or British subjects were involved. 


(f) Bentinck also decided to set up a separate Sadar Diwani 
Adalat and Sadar Nizamat Adalat at Allahabad and these courts 
started functioning from the beginning of 1832, 


(g) A Regulation of 1832 introduced the jury system in 
Bengal. Its objective was to help the European judges to take 
advantage of the assistance of respectable Indians for the disposal 
of the cases before them. European judges were empowered to 
refer the cases to a Panchayat of Indians and the latter were required 
to make inquiries regarding the matter in question and send a 
Teport to the judges. Provision was made for the appointment of 
Indian assessors to help the judges, They were required to give 
their opinions in their individual capacity. 


(h) William Bentinck abolished the use of Persian as court 
language and advised for the use of vernacular for that purpose. 
This was a great boon to litigants who could express their griveances 
in their Janguage. 


4. Educational Reforms 


The Charter Act of 1813 allotted a sum of Rs. one lakha 
year for the revival and promotion of knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British territories. The Government 
of India could not decide as to how the money was to be spent and 
the same was allowed to accumulate every year. In 1823, Adams 
appointed a committee of Public Instructions to make suggestions. 

owever, much could not be done on account of preoccupation 
with the First Burmese War. William Bentinck had to tackle this 
problem. There were two Schools of thought on this question. 
H.H. Wilson was the leader of the Orientalists and Sir Charles 
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Trevelyan the leader of the Anglicists, The arrival of Lord 
Macaulay as Law Member streugthened the hands of the 
Anglicists who stood for the expenditure of money on English 
education. 


Lord Macaulay argued forcefully that the intention of the 
authors of the Charter Act of 1813 was to devote the granted funds 
for English education. He pleaded that the spread of English 
culture would develop a demand for English goods in India and 
give a great impetus to the English industries. 


Macaulay declared : “Are we to keep the people of India 
ignorant in order that we may keep them submissive ?? In fact, he 
said that instructed in European knowledge, if in some future time 
the Indians demanded European institutions, that will be the proudest 
day in English history. Lord Bentinck was prepared to be influenced 
by Lory Macaulay and his followers and ultimately on 7th March, 
1835, he passed a resolution in his Counci! to the effect that all the 
funds at the disposal of the Government would, henceforth, be spent 
in imparting to the Indians a knowledge of English literature and 
science. 


While the colleges of Oriental learning were not to be, abol- 
ished, the practice of supporting their students during their period o 
education was to be discontinued and the government funds were 
not to be used for the printing of Oriental works. 


The merits and demerits of English education are too well- 
known to be discussed in detail. In its favour, it may be said that 
English education threw open the flood-gates of the treasures of 
English knowledge and revolutionised the whole gamut of thought 
in this country. Anew class of literates arose, which inspired by 
English ideas of liberty and democracy, fought for these privileges 
in India. The common language and common thought gave Indians 
a political unity. Yet, on the other hand, under the glamour of 
western self-assertive attitude of life, India began to lose the charac- 
teristic features of her ancient thought which were obligation, duty 
and mutual service. Under the impact of English education, Indian 
behaviour and mode of life changed. India began to ape the British 
in food, dress and habits and this created a wide market for the 
consumption of English goods in this country. India was economi- 
cally exploited even more as a result of English education. 


5. Social Reforms 
(a) Abolition of Sati System 


Boulger has aptly remarked : “A memorable act of Lord 
William Bentinck’s government and the one with which his name 
will be most prominently associated in history was the abolition of 
widow burning”. 
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When Bentinck came, the incidence of Sati was rampant in 
many parts of India. 


The number of widows immolated in a single year in low1? 
provinces alone exceeded 800. Nobody knows the origin of Sati. 
Undoubtedly, it was an old custom, which prevailed among the 
higher castes. It was considered to be a privilege and honour and 
that is why it was accompanied by the recitation of sacred hymns, 
It is well-known that Akbar tried to suppress the custom of Sati. 


The Peshwas also prohibited this custom within their terri 
tories. In 1623, the Court of Directors made an inquiry into the 
custom and hinted at the possibility of prohibting it by law if there 
was a danger of great opposition. Lord Amherst had invited 
opinions on this question but there was no unanimity. William 
neon referred the matter in 1828 to the judges of Nizamat 

at. 


Four out of five judges opined that it was safe to suppress. 
the crime immediately. 


Some enlightened Indians such as Raja Ram Mohan Roy also 
Supported the Governor-General. In a Minute of 8 November, 1829 
regarding Sati, William Bentinck declared: *“The first and primary 
object of my heart is the benefit of the Hindus. I know nothing so 
Important to the improvement of their future condition as the estab- 
lishment of a purer morality, whatever their belief and a more just 
conception of the will of God”. 


_ The Regulation of December, 1829 was passed which declared 
Sati as culpable homicide, 


_ AS a reaction to this declaration, there were some disturbances, 
specially in Bengal where some people endeavoured to fight it in the 
Courts of law. A test case was submitted by them to the Privy 
Council in London while a petition to the King was drawn up. But 
their case was weakened by persons such as Dwarkanath Tagore 


and Raja Ram Mohan Roy who wrote letters supporting Govern- 
ment action. 


(6) Suppression of Thugs 


: The Thugs were an all-India association of robbers who moved 
in bands of three hundred or even more. They committed organised 
crime in secret connivance with local chieftains, zamindars and 
officials and accompanied travellers for miles till a proper spot for 
the crime was reached. It was only in 1799 after the capture of 
Seringapatam that the British first realised that the Thugs had an 
all-India association. 


Further, investigations were made by officers like Thornton 
and Captain Sleeman which showed that each band had a regular 
gradation of officers to command them. 
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Further it was discovered that they had avery well-defined 
system of dividing the plunder amongst them. A special share was 
always set aside for the leader. The second special share was given 
to the local chieftain in connivance with whom the crime was per- 
petrated. Thena share went for religious ceremonies which were 
an essential part. According to Captain Sleeman, the Thugs be- 
lieved that the crime had originated with the godess Kali who 
always helped her worshippers inthe crime if she was properly 
propitiated, and if the rules of Thugee were properly followed. 


In 1829 Bentinck instructed his agent in the Narbada territo- 
ries to take serious action against the miscreants wherever found. 


Captain Sleeman, who had collected a vast knowledge on the 
subject, was appointed to assist him. 


Besides this, the officers of the Government all over the 
country were instructed to report all the cases of burglary. 


The entire Government machinery was alerted on the subject. 


It was pointed out that the connivance of the local officials 
and zamindars made it diffcult to apprehend the culprits. 


Another difficulty in identifying the miscreants was that they 
spent most of their time in respectable professions „but they 
occasionally indulged in crime. When they indulged in it, they 
never did so within thirty miles of their abode. The crimes were 
committed in secluded spots. As Thornton wrote : “Much frequent- 
ed roads, passing through extensive jungles where ground is soft for 
a grave or the jungle thick to cover them and where the local 
authorities took no notice of bodies, were the favourite spots”. 


Yet another great difficulty in distinguishing the miscreants 
was the law of the Company which also required a definite proof 
before proceeding against a person. Mere suspicion, however 
strong, could not help. 


In order to obviate the above difficulties, a Regulation was, 
therefore, passed in 1830 whereby a mere association of a person 
with a Thug even if he had not committed a crime could lead to his 
arrest. The enactment of this measure made it now possible to 
take up the matter more seriously and within a few years after this, 
thousands of robbers were arrested and punished by death, deporta- 
tion for life or were sent to the reformatory at Jabalpur. Thus 
slowly ended the crime which had baffled the authorities for so 
long. 


III. Internal Reforms during the Rule of Lord Auckland 


Lord Auckland took charge as Governor-General of India 
in 1836. Prior to 1836, he was appointed President of the Board of 
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Trade in Lord Grey’s cabinet in 1830 and in 1834 he became the 
First Lord of Admiralty under Lord Melbourne. 


As Governor-General of India, Lord Auckland introduced the 
following reforms : 


1. The Black Act 


Before the passage of this Act, Europeans involved in civil 
suits could carry their appeal instead of to Sadar Adalat or a higher 
court of the Company direct to the Supreme Court of the British 
Crown. It was an anomaly that if a Sadar Court which consisted 
of selected members of the Company’s service could be good enough 
for millions of Indians, it was not so for a handful of white settlers 
in the country. 


Since the judges of Sadar Adalat were honest and efficient, 
there was no reason for the withdrawal of the Europeans from the 
jurisdiction of this court. Lord Macaulay enacted the measure 
which put the Europeans under the jurisdiction of the Sadar Adalat. 
The English community in India fed with the feeling of social 
superiority was clamorous and voiced its feelings against this 
measure which was branded as the Black Act. The English 
community raised the cry against it and hurled the worst abuses on 
Lord Macaulay who was instrumental in the enactment of the 
above measure during the days of Lord Auckland. The Englishmen 
called Macaulay a charlatan swindler, liar and a cheat. With 
courage and fortitude, Lord Macaulay waded his way through. 
The European Community carried its agitation from Calcutta to the 
House of Commons, which upheld Lord Macaulay’s above measure. 


2. Education 


In the field of education also, Lord Macaulay, as President of 
the Committee of Public Instructions, did a good job under Lord 
Auckland. One of the most important measures of Auckland was 
the institution of a number of scholarships in the principal 
Government schools for the encouragement of Indian scholars. 


Another important measure was the adoption of the verna: 
cular as the medium of instruction to the masses. Aucklan 
accepted the vernacular for the primary schools and for this he 
provided adequate funds. 


Lord Bentinck had founded a medical college at Calcutta. In 
order to spread the medical science in India yet further, Lor 


Auckland established some medical colleges in Madras an 
Bombay. 


Lord Auckland also sanctioned grants for those Indian 
colleges which taught the classical Eastern languages. 
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3. Religious Reforms 


(a) Secular Policy. Before the time of Lord Auckland, some 
temples and endowments of Indians were managed by the English 
officers. The British troops used to parade at Indian festivals, salutes 
were fired and offerings from the East India Company were made to 
the Hindu gods Durga and Jagannath. | 


The times, however, had now changed. The need of placating 
the Hindus was felt no more and the establishment of the Company 
as a sovereign power in India which was a land of different 
communities and religins necessitated a secular policy. Lord Auck- 
land seized this position and in April 1840 orders were issued to the 
effect that the temple revenues would now be handed over to the 
management of the priests and the other relevant agencies. Hence- 
forward, the Company’s troops would not be present on any Indian 
festival nor would the offerings be made to the Hindu gods. Thus, 
the people were left to themselves in religious matters. 


(b) Abolition of the Practice of Human Sacrifice. An- 
other significant development of the time of Lord Auckland was the 
measure to impose a ban on human sacrifice. This practice existed 
among certain tribes in the central Himalayas, Todas of the Nil- 
giris, the Banjara and others. Many other tribes indulged in this 
horrible crime to propitiate gods to save them from locusts, drought 
and other natural calamities. Even some big zamindars and chief- 
tains indulged in this criminal practice to safeguard their estates 
and other interests against the evil intentions of Nature. 


It was in the time of Lord Auckland when Russell, a civil 
servant of Madras, wrote a detailed report about this inhuman 
Practice. The Governor immediately swung into action. But his 
initial steps were cautious lest the religious feelings of the people 
be inflamed. Captain Campbell was sent to Orissa hills and he 
Succeeded by persuasion mingled with threats in making the people 
give up this horrible practice. He instructed the people to make 
‘animal sacrifice instead of human sacrifice. 3 


.. After a short time, the Government outlawed the human sac- 
tifice and took drastic steps to ban the practice. : 


IV. Administrative Reforms of Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) 


k Lord Dalhousie introduced many reforms in various fields, The 
ynote of his reforms was centralisation. į 


1. Non-Regulation System 


š One important reform of the time of Lord Dalhousie was that 
stead of extending the exisiting laws and regulations to the newly- 
Acquired territories with one stroke of the pen, these territories 
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were placed under the non-regulation system of administration, 
This system implied the recognition of the local laws, and customs 
of aterritory so far as they did not act against the British sense of 
justice and fair play. The administration of each newly-acquired 
territory was placed under a commissioner who was directly respon- 
sible to the Governor-General. The function of the commis- 
sioner was to collect revenues and maintain law and order. The 
administration of criminal justie under this system was crude, while 
in civil cases where there was no prescribed law and where only the 
local customs had to be applied so far as they appealed to the Bri- 
tish sense of justice, nothing but{the caprice of the judge worked. The 
district officer combined in himself all the powers—executive, police 
and judicial. Although in the Punjab, the system gave a praise- 


worthy account of itself, elsewhere the only merit of this system was 
an economy of personnel. 


2. The Military and Strategic Changes 


The annexation of the new territories in the time of Dalhousie 
shifted the centre of administrative and military gravity from Bengal 
to the North-West. Occupation of the Punjab brought the 
Company’s frontiers into congruity with those of Afghanistan and 
hence nearer to the Russian menace in Central Asia, The made 
some military and strategic changes imperative which were introduc- 
ed by Dalhousie. The headquarters of the Bengal Artillery were 
shifted from Calcutta to Meerut, The Army Headquarters were 
established at Simla. Lord Dalhousie knew that his policy of an- 
nexation and abolition of titles and pensions were bound to create 
disaffection among the Indian sepoys. He, therefore, followed the 
triple policy of reduction, disintegration and distribution of the 
regular Indian troops. Besides, anew irregular force was raised in 


the Punjab, and the formation of the Gurkha regiment was 
encouraged. 


Dalhousie himself shifted with his council to Simla from where 
he coula manage all these affairs more easily. 


3. Railway and Telegraph 


‘Lord Dalhousie earned the distinction of being a great admi- 
nistrator. He gave impetus to the construction of railway lines and 
laying of telegraphic wires. He gave contracts to English corporations 
for this purpose, giving them all the facilities and in addition, gua- 
ranteeing them an interest on their investment for which the Gov- 
ernment of India were made liable, irrespective of the enormous 
profits which the corporations themselves might make. The critics 
of Dalhousie see in these administrative achievements the design of 
imperialistic exploitation. The few railway lines which were cons- 
tructed in his time were mainly of strategic value meant for troops- 
They were constructed at an enormous cost to the Indian tax-payet 
and for an equally enormous profit to the British capitalists. The 
total investment of British capital on the construction of railwy@ 
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lines was over £ 98,000,000 by the end of 1879. The state guara- 
ntee of interest on the investment was bad as a business proposition 
and deceitful to the Indian tax-payer. The construction of these 
works might, therefore, represent only an evolution of the military 
imperialism into an economic one. There is no doubt that these 
works helped in the integration of Indian society. When people 
from one part of the country could travel easily to another part, 
when high and low castes all sat together in the same compartment 
for the purpose ofa travel, they came closer together and their 
prejudices began to fade away. The railway and telegraphic ser- 
vices also generated political consciousness. All these consequences 
were unintentional and unforeseen by Dalhousie. 


4. The Postal System 


Some praiseworthy reforms were introduced by Dalhousiein 
the postal system of the country. The existing system was corrupt 
and involved alot of delay and difficulties. No uniform postal 
rates were applied and the charges were realised in cash and, there- 
fore, always in excess from the receivers and not from the senders, 
Dalhousie appointed a commission to recommend reforms in the 
postal system. On the basis of the recommendations of „this com- 
mission, uniform rate of half an anna for a letter weighing up to 
half a tola was introduced. The charges were to be realised from the 
sender not in cash butin stamps. The post offices were made a 
good source of income. 


5, Commercial Reforms 


Lord Dalhousie was a staunch supporter of the doctrine of 
laissez faire. He declared all the ports of India free. Light houses 
and harbour accommodation were considerably improved and all 
possible obstacles in the way of the free flow of goods and capital 
were removed. The consequences of this policy. of Lord Dalhousie 
were very far-reaching. The free ports facilitated the economic 
exploitation of the country. The foreign goods freely came into 
India and indigenous industries were pushed to the point of extine- 
tion. There was a decline of Indian handicrafts. The Indian arti- 
sans resorted to agriculture and this pressure on agriculture under- 
mined their economic position. 


p On the other hand, the export of raw material from India 
increased and the country was reduced to the position of a market 
for the consumption of machine-made goods from England. 


6. The Public Works Department 


The Public Works Department was organised by Lord 
Dalhousie on new lines. Formerly, this department was under the 
military board. However, the system of military board for this 
department was abolished. In each presidency, a separate public 
works department was established and placed under the charge © 
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the Chief Engineer who was assisted by English executive officers. 
For training of Indians for these services, engineering colleges were 
opened at Roorkee and elsewhere. 


The Public Works Department thus established immediately 
took up the construction and repair of roads, canals, bridges and 
other works of public utility. 


7. The Education Policy 


“Dalhousie’s term of office” as Moreland and Chatterjee 
write, “must be remembered for the formulation of a comprehen- 
sive policy of public instructions”. The vernacular education 
though pushed to the background was offered a consideration by 


Lord Auckland in the shape of a grant of Rs. 500 per month to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


The St. John’s College of Agra was started in 1853 and 
institutions were also established at Nagpur, Masaulipatam and 
other places which soon flourished. 


(a) Woods Despatch of 1854 


The turning point in the history of education in India came 
only at the time of Dalhousie in 1854. Prior to 1854, the English 
System and language which had been chosen for official purposes. 
invited the disapproval of the Orientalists. Already a little conces- 
sion had been made to them by Lord Auckland. 


But this was not sufficient. A Parliamentary Committee 
appointed for the purpose made its recommendations on the basis 
of which Sir Charles Wood, President of the Board of Control, 
drafted the Despatch of 1854, which for several years remained as. 
a guiding star in the field of education. The Woods Despatch laid 
emphasis on the following points : 


(a) The aim of the education system should be the diffusion 
of the arts, science and philosophy of Europe so that trustworthy 


men might be produced capable of holding offices under the 
Company. 


(b) English as the medium of education should not be insti- 
tuted at all stages. It should be so used only when sufficient 
knowledge of it had been gained. 


(c) The study of Indian languages should be encouraged 
so as to make communication between the masses and the govern- 
ment officials easier. 


(d) The vernacular might be used for the teaching of Europear 
knowledge at a proper level of studies. 
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(e) Macaulay’s filtration theory which meant imparting of 
education only to the upper classes on the belief that therefrom it 
would filter down to the masses should be abandoned. 


(f) The system of grant-in-aid should be started with definite 
rules to encourage private enterprise to open educational institu- 
tions. 


(e) Greater attention should be paid to elementary education. 


(h) A comprehensive system of scholarships should be instituted 
to help the deserving students. 


i (i) Professional institutions should be established for train- 
ing students in law, medicine, agriculture and methods of teaching 
in schools. 


(j) Special facilities and encouragement should be provided 
for women education. 

(k) Regarding the educational machinery, it was recommended 
that a separate Department of Public Instructions should be esta- 
blished in every province under a Director-General of Education, 
assisted by inspectors of schools who would make periodical reports 
on educational work in each province. Each university should have 
a Chancellor and a Vice-Chancellor and should be organised on 
the pattern of the London University with a Senate to frame rules 
for conducting examinations and controlling funds and professor- 
ships. Under the University control would be affiliated colleges 
which would impart education from intermediate to degree level. 
Under college level would be a net work of schools graded as 
primary, middle, high and Anglo-Vernacular schools which would 
impart education in the lower classes through the Indian verna- 
cular. The Woods Despatch is said to be the Magna Carta of 
education in India. It outlined in definite terms the educational 
machinery which India was going to have. Due provision of grant- 
in-aid was a great step which encouraged private enterprise _to 
come forward and assert their might in the field. The provision 
to encourage indigenous schools was a laudable step and women 
education and professional education all received the due attention 
of the government. 

“Lord Dalhousie,” comments W.W. Hunter, “@onverted the 
sation India of Lord Wellesley in a progressive India of our own 

ay”. 

Dalhousie’s policy of annexation was reprehensible. Yet it 
had its brigher side as well because it helped India to get rid of a 
few of the antiquated and out moded medley of Indian princes 
whose life, with a possible exception of a few princes, was a life o 
debauchery, pleasure hunting andease of big harems and moral 
dissipation”. 
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Commenting on the administration of Lord Dalhousie, V.B. 
Kulkarni has aptly remarked thus : “He is entitled to our respect, 
not on account of the doctrine of lapse which he did not invent 
nor even because of his annexations which were not large enough, 
seeing that a bewildering medley of states were still left to hamper 
India’s unity and progress but because he helped the country to 
wake up from its long slumber to shake off its infirmities and 
eventually to take its place inthe comity of free nations. It is 
idle to ask whether the modern appurtenances of civilization repre- 
sented by the railways and the telegraph were introduced in India 
as an act of disinterested generosity, whatever the motive, it cannot 
be gainsaid that India rediscovered her oneness, almost entirely on 
account of them and as a result of her coming for the first time 
after many centuries under a single frame of government”. 


V. Lord Canning’s Reforms 


Lord Canning was the last Governor-General] of the British 
East India Company and the first Viceroy under the Crown. The 
most significant event of his times was the outbreak of the Mutiny. 
After the Queen’s Proclamation, there ushered in a new era of 


reforms. Lord Canning’s rule was marked by the following 
reforms : 


F u) The Financial Reforms. (a) “The Mutiny marks the 
inauguration of a new era in Indian finance,” writes Sir H.S. 
Cunningham. Among the results of the Mutiny were the terrible 
financial scars which it left on the Indian soil. Villages along the 
line of march of the armies of Neil and Havelock had been burnt to 
ashes and the farmers fled to save their lives. A severe famine broke 
out in Agra. On the other hand, Kanpur, Lucknow and Delhi had 
been gutted. The revenues were thus depleted. When the ertire 
cost of the Mutiny, too, was thrown on India, her financial 
structure was seriously strained. The debt increased by about 40 
million sterling. But when a proposal was made to license trade 
and the professions, there was a storm of objections, 


Under these conditions, Lord Canning requested the Home 
authorities for expert advice. James Wilson who had been the 
Finance Secretary to the Treasury and the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade was sent to India in November, 1859 as the first 
Finance Member of the Governor-General’s Council. 


___ (b) Wilson estimated the gross revenue for 1860-61 at Rs. 33 
million, The main source of revenue was the land revenue which 
amounted to about 40% of the total. Next came opium, customs, 
stamps and salt and then other sources of revenue. 


_ Customs duties had been enhanced in 1859. Wilson also 
carried out retrenchment in the civil and military staff. Much was 
also done for the satisfaction of the British merchants in India. 
The government abolished the export duties on raw products of 
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india such as hemp, jute and tea. On the other hand, import duties 
on manufactured goods were also reduced to the detriment of the 
indigenous Indian industries. All this was done under the pretext 
pa trade. Lord Canning started paper currency and increased 
salt duties. 


; (c) The most important feature of financial policy was the 
inauguration of the system of financial decentralisation. It was 
Laing who first proposed that local self-government should be 
entrusted with some of the items of taxation, the proceeds from 
which should be spent by them for local purposes To start with, 
the taxation on tobacco was imposed. The merit of the system was 
that in place of a tendency towards extravagance, a spirit o 
economy was introduced in the local government. 


(d) The result of these measures was that Laing, the Finance 
‘Member of Lord Canning’s Council, had a surplus budget. He 
recommended to spend the surplus money, firstly, on the public 
works and education, secondly, for the purpose of lowering the 
duties on the Manchester goods and thirdly, for giving relief to 
the income-tax payers who earned £ 50 a year. 


2. The Agricultural Reforms 


(a) Lord Canning also introduced some agricultural reforms. 
His agricultural reforms were designed to free the cultivators from 
the tedious and troublesome settlements and excessive state demands, 
and to secure for them the maximum of their hard-earned income. 
The most important step was the passage of the Bengal Rent Act 
in 1859 which ensured for the farmers a fixity of 
security of tenure. Under this Act, a ryot who had held a land for 
20 years at the same rent was treated as if he held it since 1793 and 
was given rights and privileges accordingly. 


(b) Occupancy rights were given to the tenants who held land 
for 12 years and their rent could be raised only after an enquity by 
a court of law. After this, the other provinces also passed rent Acts 


taking the Bengal Tenancy Act as a model. 


Ce) In 1859 and 1860, there took place dispute jeen t 
European indigo planters and+the Bengal peasantry. The situation 
became very serious and disturbances took place. A commission 
was appointed to investigate into the matters. It was finally settled 
by the Secretary of State that a tenant should not be liable to 
-criminal proceedings for refusal to fulfil a civil contract to grow 


indigo. 


s between the 


3, Educational Reforms 


Lord Canning acted according to the principles laid down by 
thc Woods Despatch. The situation was surveyed in 1859 and 
after some time, a plan was chalked out. Under this plan, an 
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impetus was given to the programme of establishing a department of 
education in each province, with a director, teaching staff and 
inspecting officers. Both primary and higher education was made 
to expand. However, the rate of progress in the field of education 
remained slow. 


4. The Public Works Department 


This department had been organised by Lord Dalhousie. 
When peace was restored in the country and the principles of the 
Queen’s Proclamation had to be given effect to, this department 
came under the special attention of the government. Many new 
works of public utility were taken in hand. Numerous barracks, 
court houses and bridges were constructed and vast dams 
began to rise. The Indian Forest Department was established 
ibis a conservator of forests and trained subordinate staff in each 

ivision. 


5. Law and Order 


(a) The problem of law and order in the country was serious. 
Canning thought it essential to regularise the system which could be 
done by codifying the law. In 1860, therefore, the Indian Penal 
Code which had been drafted by Lord Macaulay and the first Law 
Commission in 1837, became law. The Muslim Criminal Code was 
declared null and void. The new Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes were passed. 


___ The judiciary was reorganised by the passage of the Indian 
High Courts Act of 1861. Under this Act, in place of the Supreme 
Courts and Adalats of the British East India Company, Chartered 
High Courts were established at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 
The Company Sadar Courts and Supreme Courts of Presidencies 
were abolished in 1861 anda due provision for the protection of 
the European subjects was made in the Criminal Procedure Code. 
The judges of the High Courts were to be appointed by the British 


Crown. The qualifications and the powers of the judges were also: 
laid down. 


(b) Another achievement of, Lord Canning was the 
reorganisation of the Police Department. An Act was passed in 
1861 under which each government of province got a separate 
police department presided over by an Inspector-General who was 
to be assisted by a Deputy Inspector-General. A Superintendent of 
Police was appointed in each district who was to work in subordina- 
tion and collaboration with the District Magistrate and was 
responsible for maintaining law and order in his area and for the 
management and discipline of the police force under him. The 
division of the district was placed under the charge of Deputy 
Inspector who was to be assisted by a body of constables. 


: 
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6. Famine Relief 

Lord Canning also made a significant contribution in the 
development of the famine relief policyin India. Throughout the- 
Company’s rule, famine remained the “King of terrors” in India. 
India depended too much on the monsoons. The general masses 
of India, poverty-stricken and living from hand to mouth, waited 
only for a signal to fall into the wide open mouth of starvation. 
Due to floods and droughts, the famine-stricken people had to face 
untold hardships. Millions of people perished, while lakhs failed 
to recover their lost vitality. So it was imperative to devise ways 
and means to deal with famine conditions. It goes to the credit of 
Lord Canning that the first Famine Commission came to be set up 
in his time in 1260 when in that year the monsoons failed. Pro- 
vinces around Agra and several other territories suffered a terrible 


homes. The government brought relief to the famine-stricken 
people. The able-bodied people were provided work. About 80,000 
people were given relief through 26 central and 75 district relief 
associations. It was, for the first time, that the government decided 
to institute an enquiry into the matter and Colonel Baird Smith was 
appointed for the purpose. Colonel Baird Smith submitted his 
report but unfortunately, no efforts were made to formulate any 
general principles for later guidance. The next commission of 
enquiry appointed in 1866-67 was able to take steps towards the 
evolution of a famine code which ultimately emerged as the result 
of the labour of several such commissions. In the meanwhile, 
during the period of three years ending in 1861, Lord Canning 
added 8,316 miles of new railway lines which considerably helped in 
the distribution of famine relief. 


VI. Sir John Lawrence’s Internal Reforms 


Sir John Lawrence’s period of viceroyalty wasa success in 
almost all fields of activity, internal as well as external. 

His internal administration was marked by the following 
reforms : 


(1) Military Reforms. After the Mutiny, the British army 
was reorganised to face such an eventuality if it occurred again. 
The artillery was put entirely under the control of the Europeans- 
and the ratio of Indians to Europeans was decided to be two to one. 


It was also decided that the Indian soldiers were to be 
employed only where absolutely necessary. No implicit reliance 
was to be placed on any race or class and they were to be employed 
as required in due proportion. These soldiers were to be officered 
only by those whom they liked. A constant movement of the troops- 
to the different parts of the country was to be discouraged because 
it developed acquaintances which gradually become a kind of 
brotherhood. The Indian army was equipped with sophisticated. 
breech-loading rifles. 
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(2) Police Reforms. Some police reforms were attempted. 
‘The police officers originally employed in the army brought a 
military spirit in the police force which was not always conducive to 
the development of efficiency. Sir John Lawrence wanted to check 
this practice and reduce the number of such officers, Despite 
opposition, he passed a resolution in August !867 under which it 
was laid down that police officers henceforward should be recruited 
from the uncovenanted service and the Indian element in the 
higher ranks was to be increased, and it was declared that the local 
‘knowledge of the native state servants was essential for the police 
officers, which was kept in view at the time of recruitment. 


(3) Economy and Finance. Sir John Lawrence championed 
the interests of the peasantry against those of the landed aristocracy 
and showed a considerable keenness in their advancement. The 
Punjab Tenancy Act which is known as the bulwark and a charter 
of a contented peasantry was passed in 1868 by which in certain 
“Cases, recognition was given to the occupancy rights of the tenants. 
In the same year, the Oudh Tenancy Act was also passed which 


granted occupancy rights at fair rent to 1/5 of the ryots of that 
State. 


There were certain defects in the salt duties which had to be 
removed. Mr. Brandon had pointed out in his report of 15 July, 
1867 that after the stoppage of the salt manufacture in Oudh, its 
“consumption in the State had decreased. About half of its 
Population used salt in a quantity considerably insufficient for 
health. The cattle used much less than required. On the other 
hand, the salt duties in Bengal, Bihar and Madras were unequal to 
such an extent that the prices of salt in Bengal were sometimes 
double to four times of those prevailing in other presidencies. John 
Lawrence proposed a reduction in the duty on salt in Bengal and its 
increase in Bombay and Madras. Yet, however, no reformatory 
step could be taken in his time in this direction. 


_(4) Customs Duties. The disorganisation of finance due to 
Mutiny had led the government to reverse the English Company’s 
policy of low rates of duty on imports as well as exports, The 
policy of high rates, however, could not be carried too Jong. In 
1864 the 10 per cent import duty was reduced to 7$% and 20% 
special import duty on tobacco was reduced to 10%. 


(5) Stamp Duties. A commission was appointed for the 
purpose of revising the stamp duties. It submitted its report in 
1866 and after accepting its recommendations, the following changes 
were introduced, It was decided that the stamp duty on a suit 
coming into the court would not now be less than one rupee. The 
duty was to be 10 per cent up to 1,000 rupees value of the suit 
and it was to gradually decrease as the value of the suit decreased. 
The complaints brought before the Criminal Courts exempted from 
~duty in 1861 began to be charged again. 
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(6) The Opium Revenue. Lawrence tried to stabilise the price 
of the Bengal opium. He fixed 45,000 chests as the standard pro- 
vision by Bengal for an annual’sale. Secondly, the Viceroy supported 
the proposal of Mr. Temple for forming an Opium Reserve Fund so 
that the formation of the budget estimates might not be unduly 
hampered, but this proposal was not implemented. 


(7) The Licence Tax. Sir John Lawrence required about 
ten million pound sterlings for a scheme of housing and lodging the 
European army in India. So he imposed a licence tax in the teeth 
of opposition of rich European and Indian communities. 


(8) The Second Famine Commission. The Orissa, famine- 
(1866-67) was a turning point in the process of the formation of a 
famine code in India. 


Lawrence appointed the Campbell Commission which blamed 
the Government of Bengal for lack of caution which precipit- 
ated the outbreak of famine in Orissa. The commission recom- 
mended that in future Orissa should start the maintenance Of 
proper agricultural statistics and land records- The means of 
communication and transmission should be considerably improved. 
It was for the first time that definite recommendations towards the 
acceptance of the responsibility by the government were made. The 
next famine came in 1868. On this occasion, Lord Lawrence 
declared that it was the object of the government to save every life 
for which district officers were responsible. 


(9) Forest Conservancy. Lawrence’s period of administra- 
tion is said to be a landmark in the history of forest conservancy 
and for this Brandis, the Inspector-General of Forests, and Cleghorn, 
the founder of the systematic Forest Administration in this country, 
were responsible. Rules and regulations were framed in 1865 for 
forest conservancy. Only trained officers were appointed for the- 
forest administration. Due precautions were taken against the 
destruction of the forests by fire and timber was systematically 
cut. 


(10) Construction of Canals. Much was done towards the 
construction of canals. With the approval of the Home authorities, 
the construction of canals was taken up by the government and not 
by private companies. The Secretary of State also permitted the 
raising of funds by loans for the construction of canals. It was 
laid down that these loans should be raised by the government for a 
project costing not less than one lakh rupees. For minor projects 
only, the regular revenues were to be used. The need of canals as 
a preventive measure against famines was understood in the time 
of Sir John Lawrence and towards the close of his viceroyalty, 4 
project of the remodelling of Bari-Doab Canal was prepared. 
Projects were prepared for making use of the waters of the Indus, 
the Chenab and the Beas rivers. Arrangements were made for 
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„digging up a canal for watering the arid country between Agra and 
pom: Improvement and repair of Western Jumna Canal were 
one, 


(11) Improvement of Sanitary Conditions and Health 
Services. Sir John Lawrence took certain very solid steps towards 
improving the deplorable sanitary conditions in the cantonments. 
He implemented a very ambitious programme of constructing 
military quarters provided with all amenities at a cost of 10 million 
rupees. 


Some special measures were also adopted to check the 
epidemics such as cholera. In 1864, Strachey proposed a very good 
-scheme of sanitary supervision in districts, which was enthusias- 
tically worked upon by the government. A special expenditure 
was sanctioned for the improvement of drainage, water supply and 
open spaces around the government buildings. The local corpora- 
tions were also encouraged to do the same in all places under the 
municipal institutions. A sanitary commission was appointed to 
supervise sanitation exclusively in the cantonments, 


Though no particular attention was paid to an improvement 
-of the health of the general masses of people, enough was done 
towards this direction in the cities inhabited by Europeans and 
influential Indians. In this context, Mr. Temple remarks ; “Though 
he ‘Lawrence’ may not be called the originator of Indian sanitation, 
“yet he was the founder of it on a systematic basis and he established 
it as a department of State administration. 


(12) Jail Reforms. Sufficient attention was paid to the 
reform of the prisons in the country. High rates of mortality had 
been noticed among the prisoners. This practically amounted to 
capital punishment. John Lawrence appointed in 1864 a committee 
under the chairmanship of A.A. Roberts to investigate and 
recommend reforms. The Committee reported that during the 
previous decade, as many as 46,000 prisoners had died in the 
prisons due to bad ventilation, bad water-supply and overcrowding 
in the prisons. The committee suggested that Central and District 
_jails should be constructed to solve the problem of overcrowding in 
the prisons. It recommended that a better treatment should be 
given to the female prisoners and juvenile delinquents and proper 
discipline of work, diet, etc., should be introduced in the prisons. 


(13) Press and Registration of Books Act. In 1867 Sir 
John Lawrence passed the Press and Registration of Books Act, 
which was designed to regulate the newspapers, books and the 
printing presses. To secure the identity of printers and publishers, 
the registration of their names was made obligatory. The 
publishers and Printers had to file their declaration before 
Magistrates regarding the good conduct of their presses and 
‘publications, The press now progressed with rapid strides. Many 
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newpapers came into existence so that by 1870 their number 
reached as high as 644 out of which 400 were vernacular papers. 


Thus, in view of the above reforms, Sir John Lawrence earned 
the distinction of being one of the leading Governor-Generals in the 
realm of internal administration. 


VII. Lord Mayo’s Administrative Reforms 


Lord Mayo took the oath of the high office of Viceroy on 
12th January, 1869. He had to face various problems concerning 
financial affairs. The circumstances at the time of his arrival in 
India were precarious. The conquests and annexations of a full 
century before 1857 had left the British with an empire in India as 
large as about the size of all Europe, excluding Russia. In 1869-70, 
the public debt stood at 102 million sterling, besides another debt 
of 91 million sterling which the government had incurred from the 
-guaranteed railways and some other productive public works. In 
these circumstances, Mayo had to carry out certain reforms. 


(1) Financial Reforms. Sir Richard Temple, the Finance 
‘Member, framed the first very cautious budget under the guidance 
of Lord Mayo in 1869-70, estimating a surplus of about 48,000 
sterling. Despite all the precautions, ` it was later discovered that 
the existing machinery was incapable of producing planned results. 
Richard Temple had left for England shortly after presenting the 
‘budget and soon Lord Mayo developed suspicion that the estimates 
of the budget were going to be falsified. He ordered a re-examina- 
tion of the budget and was told that instead of the above surplus, 
he was going to have a deficit of as much as £16,50,000. In order 
to face the prospects of a deficit, Lord Mayo curtailed the ever- 
growing grant for public works and reduced the grants for depart- 
ments which received a rapid development, during preceding 
decade. This saved him an amount of 15,50,000 sterling. He wiped 
off the deficit by imposing new taxes. The rate of income tax was 
raised and salt duties were enhanced in Bombay and Madras during 
the latter half of the year and this brought him an aggregate 
revenue of 500,000 sterling. Thus, the deficit of the year 1869-70 
“was met. 


(a) Financial Decentralisation. The question of financial 
decentralisation which is very intimately connected with the 
‘development of the constitutional standard of the government is in 
fact one of the very interesting topics of modern Indian history. It 
was the practice of the British East India Company to retain all 
financial powers at the centre. Prior to the Mutiny, it was the 
Centre which was responsible for the solvency of the Empire. Due 
to constant wars, mostly the annual budgets showed deficits. Lord 
Mayo deemed it expedient to switch over to financial decentralisa- 
tion because there was vastness of the country with multifarious 
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different social and economic structures. It was believed that as. 


long as the Central hold over expenditure lasted, no local 
improvements were possible. 


Lord Mayo took certain steps towards the goal of financial 
decentralisation. The provinces were given certain heads of ex- 
penditure such as Police, Education, Registrations, Jails, Medical 
Services, Printing, Roads, Civil Buildings etc. In addition to the 
revenue detived from these sources, they were to get some additio- 
nal grants for their administration, which could be further supple- 
mented by the provinces themselves from local taxation if they 
had a deficit and if they did not want to reduce their expenditure. 
The unspent amount was, however, to lapse to the centre though it 
would remain in the possession of the provinces. The local 
governments were also authorised to make appointments up to a. 
monthly salary of Rs. 250. 


By taking these steps, Lord Mayo hoped that it would: 
produce great care and economy, that it would import an element 
of certainty into the fiscal system which was previously absent and 
that it would lead to more harmony in action and feeling betweem 
the central and provincial governments. 


(b) Adjustment between Income and Expenditure. Lord! 
Mayo brought about adjustment between the income and expendi- 
ture. He made economy in expenditure and also resorted to 
retrenchment. He also imposed certain new taxes, Every depart- 
ment of expenditure was thoroughly scrutinised and reduced to 
the lowest limit which could guarantee efficiency in a due manner. 
This economy was reinforced by additional revenues from income 
tax. New source of salt supply was developed. Commenting on 
the financial reforms of Lord Mayo, the Financial Secretary to the 
Government of India had remarked thus : “He found a serious. 
deficit, and left a substantial surplus. He found estimates habitu- 
ally untrustworthy, he left them thoroughly worthy of confidence. 
He found account in arrears and statistics incomplete, he left them 
punctual and full. He found the relation between the local 
governments and the Supreme government in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. He left the local government working with cordiality. He 
found the Financial Department conducted with a general laxity, 
he left it in vigorous efficiency”. 


; (2) Construction of Railway Lines. Due attention was 
paid to the protection of the people against famines by undertaking 
construction of railways and completion of irrigation works. Under 
the old system, railway lines were constructed in India by private 
companies under the Government of India’s guarantee. There was 
lack of economy and the construction cost £ 17,000 per mile of 
railway line. Lord Mayo introduced the system of State railway 
under which government raised the capital at three to four per cent 


interest in place of five per cent and the cost of the construction 
per mile was greatly reduced, 
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3. Improvement of Irrigation 


The Ganga canal was extended, The whole portion of the 
Doab from Allahabad to Fatehgarh was brought under irrigation. 
Efforts were made to free the Western districts of Oudh and the 
eastern half of Rohilkhand from famine and drought by constructing 
the Sarda Canal. Canals from the Ganges were planned for 
avoiding the famine in the Western Rohilkhand. The work on the 
Lower Jumna Canal was pushed forward. Plans for a project to 
bring the waters of Jumna to the arid tracts on the West of Delhi 
were got sanctioned from the Secretary of State. Several other 
irrigation facilities were provided in the different provinces. 


4. Education 


Lord Mayo asserted that education in India must depend on 
the broad basis of the indigenous and village schools and special 
efforts were also made to provide education to the Muslims. Efforts 
were also made to provide educational facilities for the poor Classes 
of the European community in India, Special attention was paid 
to the education of the children of the Indian princes so that they 
might develop into worthier pilots of the destiny of their people. 


5, The First Census of All India 


Lord Mayo ordered for the conduct of the first census of all 
India. The Statistical Survey of India was organised to collect 
information regarding the social and economic life of the people. 


6. Local Self-Government 


Lord Mayo desired to develop local self-government. He 
passed the Resolution of 1870 under which local subjects such as 
sanitation, medical relief and education were to be developed 
through local governments, local bodies, and local taxation like 
cesses on land revenue for rural areas. The provincial governments 
passed the Acts to legalise these cesses. Rural Boards were consti- 
tuted but they were controlled and conducted by government 
officials and as such they looked for inspiration to the higher 
government authorities and not to the people. Nor did the members 
of the Rural Boards evince keen interest in public utility functions, 
because they did not represent the people. Their meetings were 
poorly attended and therefore, instead of lightening the work of 
district officers, they often added to it. 


Lord Mayo’s administration enjoyed the credit of taking a 
significant step towards the development of the local self-government 
institutions. 


An important development in the time of Mayo was the 
Bombay Manipal Act of 1872 under which the strength of the 
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corporation was reduced to 64 members, 16 of whom were to be 
elected by the resident judges, 16 to be nominated by the govern- 
ment, and the rest of the 32 to be elected by the taxpayers. The 
executive powers were concentrated in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner but provision was made for the weekly audit of accounts by a 
standing committee of the corporation which would be known as 
the Town Council and for monthly audit by specially-appointed 
paid auditors. This system worked so satisfactorily that later on 
no radical changes were made in it. 


To Lord Mayo also had the privilege of presenting, for the 
first time, a son of the British sovereign to the people and princes 
of India. His Royal Highness the Duke of, Edinburgh visited 
India and the people exhibited an outburst of loyalty and gave great 
ovation to the prince. 


VIII. Lord Northbrook’s internal administration (1872-1876) 


Before the arrival of Lord Northbrook in India, the 
administration of this country had been touched with reforms at its 
many weak points by the vigorous rule of Lord Mayo. In an 
address presented to Lord Northbrook, the new Viceroy, the 
People’s Association of Dacca declared that “the imposition of 
numerous taxes quite unsuited to the circumstances of the people 
and the enactment of several uncalled for Acts interfering with 
civil, social and religious customs and usages of the country have 
created a feeling of deep alarm, anxiety and distrust in the minds 
of the people.’ The income tax and other local taxes imposed a 
heavy financial burden on the people. In a letter to a friend, Lord 
Northbrook wrote: ‘“Natives hate change and they say that during 
the last fifteen years, the whole country has been turned upside 
down by new laws, new taxes and new institutions, The more I see 
of the country here, the more satisfied I am that we have been 
driving the coach too fast.” Immediately after his arrival in India, 
Lord Northbrook declared to the people of India : “England desires 
no territorial aggrandizement, that equal justice shall be dealt to all, 
that religious liberty shall be maintained and that the feelings of all 
classes and creeds shall be duly considered. To these principles, so 
it is my duty, so it is my desire to adhere,” 


1. Economic Reforms 


(a) Lord Northbrook believed in the concept of laissez faire. 
He did not favour direct taxes and liked to follow the policy of free 
trade. He was convinced that one of the important causes of 
discontent of the Indians was direct taxation. Lord Mayo reduced 
the income tax from 3 per cent to 1% on an annual income of above 
Rs. 750/-. During the days of Lord Northbrook, the exemption 
limit was raised from Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000/-. Lord Northbrook 
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first proposed that the provincial taxes should be abolished or 
curtailed but the income tax should continue for a limited period. 
When the government abolished the income tax, it had to sustain 
a loss of revenue of £ 6,00,000. 


After abolishing the income tax, Northbrook turned his 
attention to the subject of giving relief in the local taxes. He 
instructed the local self-government not to increase local taxes. 


(b) Northbrook tried to equalise the rates of duty on sult 
throughout the country. 


(c) An important development of the time of Northbrook was 
the controversy between him and Secretary of State, Lord Salisbury, 
on Indian tariff, An Act of 1871 had laid down a general rate of 
duty on the fifty-four classified imported articles at 71/.%. The 
export duty on most of the important articles was fixed at 3%. A 
petition of Bombay Chamber of Commerce requested Lord North- 
brook to remove the export duty. On the other hand, the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce objected to the respective import duties 
of 5 and 31/2% on the Lancashire cotton goods and yarn, Lanca- 
shire was a stronghold of the Conservative Party in England. 
Relentless pressure was exerted on the Home government for the 
complete abolition of the import duties on Lancashire cloth and 
yarn, 


Lord Northbook abolished all the export duties. This resulted 
in the loss of revenue of Rs. 1,730,000. The general rate of import 
duties was reduced from 74 to 3%. The Government of India had 
to sustain a loss of Rs. 1,720,000 asa result of this reduction. 
However, the import duties of 34% to5% on yarn and cloth of 
Lancashire were retained. These steps of Northbook failed to 
satisfy the Lancashire industrialists and aroused the indignation of 
Salisbury who took an unprecedented step of sending his permanent 
Under-Secretary, Sir Louis Mallet, personally to India to persuade 
the Viceroy to abolish the objectionable taxes on Lancashire cloth 
and yarn, Much bitterness ensued. Salisbury, the Secretary of State, 
adopted a tough line, The Times condemned that ‘‘Salisbury’s 
efforts to convert the Viceroy into a mere puppet, pulled by wires 
from Downing Street, would ultimately make it difficult for self- 
respecting men to fill such offices.” Lord Salisbury, however, 
Succeeded in getting the import duty abolished by Lord Lytton who 
succeeded Lord Northbrook. The Viceroy called on provinces to 
introduce economy in the civil administration. He told them that 
postponement in the development of education, communication, 
etc. was productive of less harm than the evil of increased taxes, 


(d) Lord Northbrook tried to reduce military expenditure 
by proposing some reorganisation plans in the army. He success“ 
fully resisted the increasing demands of his commander-in-chief. 
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(e) Besides in 1872 he rejected some irrigation schemes put 
up by Bombay, Punjab, Sind and Oudh. A very costly irrigatiom 
plan for Bengal was not implemented. Thus he effected savings. 
In the opinion of Northbrook, India’s salvation lay not in am 
increased taxation but in free trade in which there was to be less of 
imports and more of exports. 


(J) One difficulty that Northbrook had to face towards the 
close of 1876 was the sudden and sharp decline in the value o! 
silver in the world money markets. In 1875 alone India suffered a 
loss of many pound sterling by exchange. 


The Hindu Patriot summed up the financial reforms of Lo 
Northbrook thus : “The leading object of the financial policy 
Lord Northbrook has been to reduce the burden of taxation on th 
people. While Lord Northbrook has given substantial relief to th 
people from taxation, he has not in the slightest degree checked thi 
course of progress which the country was making under th 
previous administration.” } 


2. Education 


In the field of education, Northbrook supported the principles 
of Wood's Despatch of 1854. He in fact as Private Secretary to Sir 
Charles Wood hada hand in the drafting of this despatch, but 
regretted that not much progress had been made in India in the 
development of education. He issued instructions to the provincial 
governments to revise the vernacular text books of the schools sO 
that they should be full of Indian description and allusions not 
those of the West which the children would not be able to compre- 
hend and would start learning by rote. Northbrook also gave his 
attention to the backward state of education among the Muslims: 
He gave every official support to Sir Sayyad Ahmad’s scheme of & 
Muslim Anglo-Vernacular College at Aligarh and offered a perpe- 
tual scholarship of Rs. 10,000 for this institution from his own 
pocket. A Resolution was passed by which the Muslim classical 
Teeme was tobe given a due place in a scheme of higher 
education. r 


IX. Lord Lytton’s Internal Reforms (1876-1880) 


_ Lord Lytton, an impetuous Governor General, who came to 
India determined to follow a forward policy on the frontiers, soon 
plunged India into another costly war with Afghanistan against 
which Northbrook had sounded all his warnings but which were 
contemptuously dismissed by the ruling Conservative Ministry in 
England as a philosophy emanating from weakness, lack 
ambition and immaturity of perception. 
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1. Press Censorship 


Indian blood and money were once again wasted on an 
Afghan war which brought no gains but misery. The vernacular 
press in India naturally grew critical and condemned the headstrong 
Viceroy for his lack of imagination. This enraged Lytton who got 
the notorious Vernacular Press Act enacted in 1878. This Act was 
condemned as the Gagging Act according to which the magistrates 
were empowered to call upon a publisher or a printer to deposit a 
security or enter intoa bond not to publish or print any matter 
promoting mutual jealousy and hatred between different races and 
against the government. In case of violation of ‘this bond, the 
security could be forfeited. The publishers were not permitted to 
publish any matter without the approval of government. Strict 
censorship was imposed on the press. The Act was applicable only 
to the vernacular papers and pot to the English newspapers. On 
the other hand, there was no provision for any appeal against the 
decision of the magistrate. 


According to Sir A. Arbuthnot, it actually stopped seditious 
writings and encouraged legitimate interests of the press. But the 
Indian public opinion was bound to feel bitter. Protest meetings 
were held and agitations were started in India as well as in England. 
Appeals were made to the British Parliament to get the Act repeal- 


the Indian press was muzzled and gagged. Sir Erskine Perry ca)’ 
the Vernacular Press Act an ill-conceived measure, while according 
to Mody, “Perhaps the worst feature of the Act was that it exempt- 
ed from its operation all English newspapers, though in many cases 
they were the greatest sinners.” 


2. Financial Reforms 


(a) One of the members of the Viceroy’s Council was Sit 
John Strachey, the Finance Member. One of his reforms related to 
salt tax which had formerly been levied in different provinces e 
widely varied rates. Under such circumstances, the smuggling ©} 

to another was natural. The remedy of this 
fiscal anachronism lay in two directions, first, that salt manufacture 
in different Indian States should be controlled and secondly, the 
salt tax in various provinces should be un 
took these steps and ultimately, the smugg 
arrested to a considerable extent. 

b) Steps were also taken by John Strachey to establish free 
trade a the ruat. The duty on sugar levied at the inland customs 
line was abolished in 1878 together withimport duties on 29 other 
commodities. 


(c) The more significant step of John Strachey was his 


abolition of the five per cent ad velorem import duty levied on the 
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coarser kinds of cotton cloth for which there was a good market in 
this country. The majority of the members of the Viceroy’s Council, 
however, criticised it on the ground that it was against the Indian 
interest and was aimed at pleasing the ruling party in Britain. But 
being determined to oblige the Home Government, Lytton did not 
care for this opposition and passed a measure in regard to this by 
using the constitutional power of overriding the majority. The 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerce registered a protest against this 
discriminatory measure. 


(d) Lord Lytton carried Mayo’s policy of financial decentrali- 
sation a step forward. By this Resolution of 1877, he transferred to 
the provincial governments some more subjects such as land 
revenue, general administration, excise, stationery, law, justice, 
stamps etc. The local governments were also given some more 
heads according to the Resolution of 1877. This enabled the institu- 
tions of local self-government to tap their resources and carry out 
the public utility functions. 


It was during the time of Lord Lytton that the British Parlia- 
ment passed the Royal Titles Act under which the English Emperor 
assumed the title of Kaiser-i-Hind. Lord Lytton held a magnificent 
Durbar in 1877 in which Queen Victoria was proclaimed as the 
Empress of India. A huge amount of expenditure was incurred on 
this gorgeous pageant which ill-contrasted with the background of 
a crushing famine and devastating and costly war. Various histo- 
tians haye criticised the extravagance of Lord Lytton whose sole 
objective was to demonstrate to the Indians the might and magni- 
ficence of the British empire at the cost of the average tax-payers. 


X. Lord Ripon’s Administrative Reforms (1880 84) 


Lord Ripon in fact was a liberal reformer and in his attitude 
and beliefs resembled Lord William Bentinck. His steps towards 
local self-government, his financial decentralisation, his education 
policy and his administrative reforms will ever mark his period as 
an important milestone in the history of modern India. 


1. Local Self-Government 


Lord Ripon invigorated the local self-government. He wrote : 
“What I want is the gradual training of the best, most intelligent 
and influential men in the community to take an interest and 
active partin the management of their local affairs’. He took 
adequate steps to fulfil this desire. 


(a) Resolution of 1881: The first resolution of Lord Ripon’s 
government was passed in 1881 under which the Centre was to give 
due consideration to the development of the institutions of local 
self-government in consultation with the provincial governments. 
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The provincial governments were directed to make a useful study 
of the provincial and local Municipal Acts in order to enable them 
to decide upon the revenue sources that could be transferred from 
the provincial to the local municipal management, The study was 
designed to decide upon the administrative subjects which could be 


detail and the Governor-General’s anxiousness to transfer best of 
activities to the local bodies was clearly expressed. 


(b) Resolution of 1882: It was à landmark in the history of 
local self-government. The system of rural boards that existed all 
over the country till independence was mainly the result of this 
resolution. According to Lord Ripon, this resolution was a desirable 
instrument of political and popular education. In accordance with 
this resolution, consultative committees meant for district officers 
were abolished. Directions were given to set up rural boards with 
small areas as units of territories to be administered by each with a 
provision that common matters were to be decided at periodical 
district councils. It was suggested that district boards should be 
set up with controlling power over the local boards. The area of 
jurisdiction of each local board was to be so small as to admit of 
both local knowledge and interest. In these local boards, the non- 
official element was to be a large majority and the official repre- 
sentatives were not to exceed one-third of the members of the 
board. Non-official members were to hold office 
two years. The government was only to revise and check the acts 
of these local boards and not to dictate them. For the legislation 
of the Acts, the government's sanction was necessary In some cases. 
In the event of a crisis or neglect of duties, the provincial govern- 
ment could set aside entirely or suspend temporarily the ey en 


of a local board, But for the purpose of absolute suspensio 
Government of India was necessary. 


me members of the local boards 
e performance of their 
courtesy titles such as 


Indians were encouraged to beco i 
and the government was to help them in th 
duties. In order to attract responsible men, 
Rai and Rai Bahadur could be affixed to their 0 I 
Resolution of 1882 said that wherever possible, a non-official 
chairman of local board should be preferred to an official one. The 
Resolution of 1882 was a landmark in the history of local self- 
government and Lord Ripon has been truly known as the Father 
of Local Self-government in India.” The above resolution was alsc 
a landmark in the history of municipal councils in the cities. I 
recommended the extension of the election system and appointmen 
of an elected chairman and finally, it laid down that municipa 
councils should be relieved of police charges making A 
only for the charges pertaining to the subjects such as educatior 
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public health, etc. Now all the provinces passed Acts making 
elections compulsory for half to two-thirds of the members of 
municipal councils and the chairman also began to be elected. 


2. Financial Decentralisation 


Assisted by the Finance Member, Major Baring, the Resolu- 
tion of 1882 was passed by Lord Ripon. According to this resolu- 
tion, the sources of revenue were divided under three heads : 1. 
Imperial, such as salt, customs, and opium ; 2. Provincial, such as 
Civil Departments, Public Works, the control of which was to be 
transferred to the local governments; and 3. the Divided Heads 
which consisted of the majority of subjects such as stamps, forests, 
registration, etc. Later on, land revenue was also placed under the 
Divided Heads. The provinces were required to come to the help of 
the centre in times of emergency such as war. The Centre, on the 
other hand, undertook to help the provinces in cases of famine and 
pestilence of unprecedented nature. Now it was no more necessary 
for the provincial governments to keep specific funds for famines. 
The Central Government undertook to contribute annually an 
amount of 15,000,000 pound sterling for famine relief. 


This Resolution of 1882 was a great development in the field 
of financial decentralisation. In the words of C.L. Anand: “It gave 
the provincial governments a direct interest not only in provincial 
revenue but also in the most important items of Imperial revenue 
raised within their own provinces.” The system of grants was dis- 
continued and as such the provinces were no more now to live on 
Central doles. This settlement of financial relationship between the 
centre and provinces was to be renewed after a lapse of every five 
years: The settlement remained applicable till 1904. 


3. Education 


Another significant contribution of Lord Ripon was in the 
field of education. Education continued to progress even after the 
retirement of Sir Charles Wood from this office in 1866, though the 
pace was slow. In the sphere of female education, certain steps were 
taken, The missionaries broke some ground in this respect in 
Bombay. 


Hunter Education Commission (1882): A landmark in 
the history of education was the report of the Hunter Commission 
appointed by Lord Ripon in 1882. The important recommendations 
of this Commission are as follows : 


(i) Primary education should be strongly encouraged by 
reserving a part of the provincial revenues for the purpose. 


(ii) The Commission recommended that all secondary schools 
should be progressively handed over to private enterprise which 
should be encouraged by grants-in-aid. 


~~ 
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(iii) A recommendation was also made once again for the 
encouragement of indigenous schools by grants-in-aid on the basis 
of payment on results. 

(iv) The government aided schools and colleges should be 
allowed lower rates of fee than those charged by similar state-owned 
institutions. 


@) Special attention should be given to the development of 
education among the Muslims. 


(vi) Due emphasis should be laid on physical education. 


(vii) Provision should be made for scholarships, vocational 
education and improvement of the grant-in-aid system. 


(viii) Religious education should not be imparted iv schools 
and colleges. 


The Hunter Commission constitutes an important stage in 
India’s history of education A majority of the recommendations 
were accepted by the government. Another important improvement 
after 1881 was the development of the Punjab University which was 
founded in 1882, thus lessening the burden on the Calcutta Univer- 
sity from which it differed in having a faculty of oriental learning. 
The Queen’s College was established in the North-West Frontier 
Province for promoting oriental learning. In 1886 the Public 
Service Commission divided the educational service into three 
categories, Imperial, Provincial and Subordinate For Imperial 
Educational Service, recruitments were made in England while for 


the rest this was done in India. 


4. Ibert Bill 


Lord Ripon tried to introduce the long-awaited and liberal 
reform in the judicial machinery of the country. ccording to 
existing Criminal Procedures Code, there was no Indian Sessions 
Judge who could try European by birth. Only an English Sessions 


judge could try Europeans in criminal cases. This discriminatory 


arrangement was an anachronism. By this time, a large number o 
Indians had entered the Covenanted Civil Services. The educated 
Indians felt bitter at this discrimination. To remove this discrepancy, 
under the direction of Lord Ripon, the Law Member Mr. Ibert 
prepared a bill which was approved by the Governor-General-in- 
Council and by almost all provincial governments. According to the 
Ilbert Bill, an Indian Sessions Judge could try any European 
involved in a criminal case. 


The reaction of the European community to this measure was 
very sharp and full of utter short-sightedness. The Calcutta Town 
Hall resounded with protest meetings of the European community. 
A cry against it was raised in the Bengal Presidency. The subject of 
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European women-in-danger was made handy. Meredith Townshend 
wrote in the newspaper The Spectator : “‘Would you like to live in 
acountry where at any moment your wife would be liable to be 
Sentenced on a false charge of slapping an ayah to three days’ 
imprisonment, the magistrate being a copper-coloured pagan who 
probably worships the Linga and certainly exults any opportunity 
of showing that he can insult white persons with impunity ?” 


Leaders of public opinion in India like Lal Mohan Ghosh 
condemned the white opposition to this liberal reform. 


Lord Ripon was compelled to revise Ilbert Bill. Now the 
modified bill gave powers of trying the European offenders to- 
Indian Sessions Judges and District Magistrates alone and permitted 
a European the right to be tried by a jury incase he so desired. 
At least half of the members of jury in this case were to be 
Europeans. In the case ofa serious penalty, it was obligatory for 
the district court to refer the case involving any European toa 
High Court. 


_, The Ilbert Bill controversy in fact aroused a strong nationalist 
spirit in this country and inflamed Indian national opinion against 
British rule. 


5. Other Internal Reforms 


_ (a) Among the other reforms of Lord Ripon were some of 
his tariff and revenue measures. He removed in 1882 all the five 
per cent ad valorem import duties from tariff, The salt tax was also 
reduced all over India in 1882. 


(b) Ripon took keen interest in the condition of peasants. 
He reorganised the Department of Revenue and Agriculture set up 
by Lord Mayo. Under the findings of the Famine Commission, this 
department took in hand famine relief, reforms of the revenue 
system, etc. He also proposed that in the districts once surveyed 
and assessed, the revenue should not be increased except on grounds. 
of a rise in prices, 


(c) Ripon repealed the hated Vernacular Press Act of Lord 
Lytton. 3 


(d) When Sir Richard Garth, the Chief Justice of the 
Calcutta High Court, went on leave, Lord Ripon appointed Sir 
Romesh Chandra as the acting Chief Justice. This action was 
bitterly criticised by the European community. But Lord Ripon 
stuck to his guns. 


(e) He also got the age limit for Indians for entrance into 
the Indian Civil Services raised to 21 years, though he failed in 
introducing simultancous examinations for the purpose in India as 
well as in England. 
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(f) Lord Ripon also passed the first Factory Act to improve 
and regulate working conditions in factories. It was laid down that 
children between the ages of 7 and 12 years would not be made to 
work for more than nine hours a day. The dangerous machinery 
was required to be properly-fenced. 


Thus, Lord Ripon won laurels in the field of internal 
administration. He won over the Indians. On his resignation in 
1884, the route was lined with acclaiming crowds and his name has 
ever since been enshrined in the hearts of the Nationalist Party in 
India as the greatest champion of their cause on the Viceregal 
throne, 


XI. Lord Lansdowne’s Internal Administration (1888-1893) 


Lord Lansdowne succeeded Dufferin as Viceroy and the most 
important problem he had to face in internal affairs was the fall in 
the value of the Indian rupee which seriously dislocated the 
country’s finances. During the latter half of the j9th century, 
several new silver mines had been opened which glutted the world 
markets with silver. The gold standard countries did not feel the 
impact of these developments very much, but those with the silver 
standard had to suffer heavily. India was a silver standard 
country being indebted to Britain. So India which had to pay 
large amounts of money to England, a gold standard country, iu the 
shape of pensions, the expense on the India office, the interest on 
the British capital investments in India felt the fall in silver prices 
more acutely. There was @ steep fall in the price of the Indian 
rupee. In 1873 the rupee was sold in England at two shillings and 
three pence while in 1892 the price of rupee fell to as low as one 
shilling and one penny. The Burmese War had adversely affected 

pected deficits, Even the best 
calculated forecasts of the Indian finance members of the Governor- 
General’s Council began to be falsified. The Government of India 
had to raise an extra amount of six million sterling by way of 
taxation to cope with the heavy deficit. Income tax was reimposed 
and the unpopular salt tax was enhanced. The problem, however, 
still defied solution. Lord Lansdowne had to resort to another 
expediency, under which an unrestricted coinage of silver in the 
Indian mints was stopped and the exchange rate between the pound 
and the rupee was fixed at one to fifteen. However, the tendency of 
the rupee to fall in value still could not be curbed and it continued 


to intrigue the Indian authorities up till 1895. 


1. Factory Law 

Among the other measures of Landsdowne’s time was the 
passing of a new factory law which introduced certain changes in 
the Factory Act of 1881. The factory law aimed at fixing daily 
hours of work for women at eleven. The minimum age of children 
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employed in the factories was raised from 7 to 9 years, and their 
hours of work were fixed at 7. Children were not to work in the 
night and a weekly holiday was made compulsory for all the factory 
workers. 


2. The Official Secrets Act of 1889 


In 1889 the Official Secrets Act was passed in order to punish 
such newspapers which published official documents without the 
permission of the government or tried to acquire any secret 
information from a responsible public officer. This Act was 
vehemently condemned by the Indian Press: The Amrit Bazar 
Patrika termed it as something like a Gagging Act. 


3. The Indian Census Act 


This Act was passed in 1890. It empowered the census 
officers to facilitate their work and to punish those who created 
obstacles such as disfiguring of the house numbers during the census 
Operations, 


4. Age of Consent Act (1891) 


Under the existing laws, sexual intercourse by a man with his 
child wife if she was not under ten years of age was not rape and so 
was not punishable. But the limit. of ten years was too low and 
there were many reports of premature cohabitation and consequent 
physical injuries to immature girls. A case occurred in 1890 in 
Bengal in which a bride died as a result of premature cohabitation 
and the law could not award more than one year’s imprisonment to 
the husband. This aroused public reaction. The matter was 
widely discussed in the contemporary newspapers. The Missionary 
conferences and Indian National Social Conference, presided over 
by Mr. Justice K. T. Telang, put forward a demand for a remedial 
step and the government passed the Age of Consent Act in 1891. 
According to this Act, the age of consent for girls was raised from 
ten to twelve years. The new age limit though not high enough 
saved a considerable number of young girls from comparatively 
more sexual harassment. 


XII. Lord Curzon’s Internal Administration (1899—1905) 


Lord Curzon was known for his eloquence and industrious 
habits. He was born in 1859in Kedleston. Due to his high birth 
and aristocratic connections, it is said that he suffered from a 
superiority complex right from his childhood. At Oxford where he 
was educated his colleagues used to say the following regarding 
him : “My name is George Nathanial Curzon. I am a most superior 
person. My cheek is pink, my hair is sleek, I dine at Blenheim 
once a week”, At the age of 27, in 1886, he became a member of 
Parliament, and gained a large experience and knowledge regarding 
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the Asian and Indian problems. His appointment as Governor- 
Genera! was announced in August 1898 and he made his state entry 
into Calcutta in January 1899. 


Lord Curzon’s administration was confronted with the baffling 
problem of plague and famine in India. 


1. Measures against Plague and Famine 


The bubonic plague had broken out in Bombay before Lord 
Curzon resumed his duties as the Governor-General. The govern- 
ment carried out ruthless measures to combat it, The evacuation 0 
the infected areas, the disinfection, quarantine and inspection of 
private dwellings were carried out in a ruthless manner. This created 
rather an unrest among the people and a resentment that their 
privacy was being violated. The bitterness among the people 
intensified with the intensification of the anti-plague measures. 
Due to the mob fury, the law and order problem became acute. 
Two British officers, Lieutenant Ayerst and Rand, were assassinated 
in cold blood, Yet the disease spread from Bombay to the other 
parts of India and the census of 1911 showed that over eight million 
people had died in the country because of the plague. 


There was a famine after the plague, and plague after famine, 
influenza and malaria being the natural visitants to follow. India 
in fact was a land of woes between 1896 and 1900 and the people 
suffered in crores and died in lakhs. Due to the utter failure o! 
monsoons, there wasa famine in 1899 which affected more than 
four lakh square miles of the territory of British India. Gujarat 
and Baroda suffered the most. There was failure of water supply 
and there was failure of food, fodder and everything that could fill 
the stomach of men, women and animals. People died of starvation 
and the government became a helpless spectator. 


The losses suffered by the country due to this famine were 
very great, There was cbiiclet annihilation of the Gujarat cow- 
breed. For the British India alone, the official estimate of human 
deaths was between 1!/.and 2 million though the actual loss ne 
supposed to be greater when the Indian states were also considere : 
Lord Curzon appointed a commission under Anthony to pete 
the famine, The report was submitted in 1901. It was recommende 
that it was essential under such conditions to prevent the people 
from being demoralised. It recommended an early suspension of 
land revenue and rent, early administration of the famine relief and 
timely distribution of money for the purchase of cattle and seeds. 
The commission also recommended that the government should 
encourage and invite a non-official assistance In famine-stricken 
areas, Construction work should be taken up in the village and, on 
the other hand, railway lines should be widely laid, Large irrigation 
works should be undertaken and agricultural banks should be 
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established for the benefit of the farmers. The government imple- 
mented these recommendations without delay. 


2. Agricultural Measures 


(i) Improvement of Land Revenue System 


There were serious defects in the land revenue system. There 
was the ever-increasing tendency among the settlement officers to 
Taise assessments. Revenue was vigorously collected in some 
provinces and the farmers were badly harassed, It was boldly asserted 
by some persons that the repeated famines in the recent times had 
been due more to the harsh government demands upon the ryots 
than the failure of rains. However, Lord Curzon did not subscribe 
to this view. He took certain steps to streamline the land revenue 
administration, Lord Curzon passed the Land Resolution of 16th 
January, 1902. According to this resolution, the government promi- 
sed that, as far as possible, the settlement of land revenue would be 
made for a period of thirty years, The local taxation on land would 
not exceed ten per cent. The most important aspect of this resolu- 
tion was that there would be greater elasticity in the collection of 
revenue and greater resort to the reduction of assessmeat where 
there had been local deterioration. 


(ii) The Punjab Land Alienation Act (1901) 


Due to the laying of railway lines and other means of 
communication, Punjab’s agricultural products became more easily 
marketable. The prices of these products increased, which in turn 
increased the value of the land. The agriculturists were now tempted 
to sell their land at high rates. Land began to be mortgaged and 
ultimately disposed of to the non-agriculturist moneylenders who 
had neither the knowledge nor a serious desire to till it. Thus, where- 
as, on the one hand, the peasants were ruined, on the other, the 
agricultural production suffered, thus creating a serious problem. 
So Lord Curzon passed the Punjab Land Alienation Act in 1901, 
under which the land of the hereditary cultivators could not hence. 
forward be sold in the execution of a decree, nor’could it be bought 
by any person without the previous consent’ of the government. 
The Punjab peasantry was thus saved from utter ruin: * 


(iii) Cooperative Societies Act 


Lord Curzon passed this Act which niade it possible for the 
Cooperative societies to be set up to replace the. moneylenders, Sir 
Frederick Nicholson of the Madras Government and M. Dupernex, 
I.C.S., who had a vast knowledge of the working of such societies 
in Italy and France, assisted Lord Curzon. Asa result of their 
efforts, the Agricultural Banks and the Cooperative Societies sprang 
up in the rural as well as urban areas. The cooperative experiment 
was still in an infancy during the days of Lord Curzon who, how- 
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ever, deserves the credit of having introduced the system into 
practice for the first time in this country. 


(iv) Modernisation of Agriculture 


During the daysof Lord Curzon, there were only four agri- 
cultural institutions—at Poona, Nagpur, Saidepur and Kanpur—but 
these were not working on scientific lines due to a serious shortage 
of funds: Lord Curzon desired to apply science on a large scale to 
the study and practice of Indian agriculture. An Inspector-General 
of Agriculture was appointed in 1901 to control and direct the new 
policy. With the assistance of an American philanthropist who 
donated £ 20,000 for the modernisation of agriculture, an Agricul- 
ture Research Institute was established at Pusa in Bengal. Lord 
Curzon also fixed an annual grant of 130,000 pounds to provinces 
for agricultural research and education. 


(v) Procurement of Facility of Irrigation 


Extensive irrigation was proposed by some authorities such 
as General Sir Arthur Cotton who was known as a great pioneer in 
the field of irrigation. Curzon appointed a commission under Sir 
Colvin Scott-Moncrieff to enquire into the matter. The commission 
submitted its report in 1903 and recommended that the government 
should spend as much as 44 crores of rupees in 20 years to add 
about 61/. million acres to the irrigated area of the country. Lord 
Curzon, however, did not accept all the recommendations. An 
Inspector-General of Irrigation was appointed. Improvement of the 
existing canal system in the Punjab was undertaken and the 
construction of new canals in lower Bari Doab, Upper Chenab and 
the Upper Jhelum was taken in hand. 


3. Administrative Reforms 


The government departments wete induced to settle their 
business as far as possible by personal consultations. A uniform 
body of regulations was drawn up for the working of the secretariat 
and pay scales of the government officials were revised so that every 
official from the highest to the lowest gained. Instructions were 
issued to the provincial governmen*s to overhaul their administra- 
tive thachinery. The result of all this was that “the whole system of 
administration recponded to. the influence of quickened circulation 


and a more vigorous pulse. 


4. © Financial Réfornis ™* 

Close of the 49th century saw a definite improvement in the 
financial condition of the country. The national budgets from 1899 ` 
began to show handsome surpluses and therefore, it was easy for 
Lord Curzon to remit certain taxes. In September 1899, Lord Curzon 
passed an Act according to which the British sovereign was made 
legal tender in India at the value of fifteen rupees. The practical 
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result of this was that there started a flow of gold into India. The 
gold reserve fund rose to a respectable figure of 90 lakhs pound ster- 
ling by the time Curzon left India. This improvement in the financial 
condition of the country was made use of to alleviate certain 
grievances of the people. Certain taxes were reduced. The salt tax 
was reduced so that by the year 1904, it dropped to the lowest 
limit since the Mutiny. The merits of the financial reforms were 
that the provinces enjoyed a greater freedom in their financial 
affairs and a greater certainty was added to their financial pros- 
pects. 


5. Reorganisation of Police Department 


There were certain defects in the police organisation of the 
country. The majority of the employees in the police was unedu- 
cated and inefficient. In 1902 Lord Curzon appointed a commission 
under Sir Andrew Frazer for suggesting reforms in police organi- 
sation. 


The Commission in its report remarked : ‘‘The Police force is 
far from efficient, it is generally regarded as corrupt, and oppressive 
and it has utterly failed to secure the confidence and cordial 
cooperation of the people.” The commission made the following 
recommedations : 


1. The promotions in the police force should be replaced by 
direct recruitment. 

2. The police force should consist of “‘European service from 
England, Provincial service recruited in India, Upper subordinate 
service consisting of inspectors and sub-inspectors and lower subor- 
dinate service consisting of head constables and constables. 


3. The salary rates should be improved and the minimum 
monthly pay of a constable should be eight rupees. 

4. The provincial police force should be increased. 

5. Schools should be established for the training of officers 
and constables. 

6. In each province, a Criminal Investigation Department 
should be created with such a Department at the centre at the head 
of which should be appointed a Director of Criminal Intelligence. 

7. Investigation of offences should be done on the spot and 
detention of suspects without a formal trial should be declared 
illegal. 

In 1905 Lord Curzon reorganised the entire police system on 
the basis of above recommendations. 


6. Educational Reforms 


Prior to Lord Curzon’s tenure of office, the existing system of 
education had been built on the Macaulay Minute of 1833 and 
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Wood’s Despatch of 1854. Among the defects from which it 
suffered was that the masses of India were not touched by it. On 
the other hand, the educational system was too slavish an imitation 
of the English model and was fitted to turn out an army of clerks 
rather than leaders of public opinion and thought. There was lack 
of central control. The system was not inspired by any common 
principle nor wasit directed to any common goal. In September 
1909, Lord Curzon called aconference of the highest government 
Officials and the official representatives at Simla. No Indian was 
invited and among the non-officials, only Dr. Miller, the Principal 
of the Madras Christian College, received an invitation to attend. 
After profound deliberations in the conference, a Universities 
Commission under the Chairmanship of the Law Member Sir 
Thomas Raleigh, was appointed in 1902. The only Indian member 
appointed to this Commission was Syed Husain Belgrami, Director 
of Public Instructions in the Nizam’s Dominions, Hindus protested 
for lack of their representation on the Commission, However, later 
on, Justice Guru Das Bannerjée of the Calcutta High Court was 
included. After five months of deliberations, the Commission sub- 
mitted its report in June 1902 in which Guru Das gave a note of 
dissent. On the basis of the recommendation of this commission, 
Lord Curzon passed the University Act of 1904 in which the 
following provisions were made : 


(i) The governing bodies of universities were to be reconsti- 
tuted. The size of the senates was reduced to a minimum of 50 and 
a maximum of 100 members while the number of elected fellows 
was fixed at 20 for Bombay, Madras and Calcutta Universities. The 


_@ Senates were also to include directors of public instructions. 


(ii) Powers of universities were enlarged and they were also 
to resume teaching the post-graduate classes, appoint professors 
and lecturers for the purpose and promote study and research. 

(iii) Syndicates of universities got a statutory recognition and 
the university teachers were to get an adequate representation on 
them. 

(iv) The Senates were made responsible _ for keeping a proper 
standard of examination, courses of studies, text books, and 
working facilities for the students. 

(v) Undergraduate training was left to the colleges and strict 
conditions were to be laid down for the affiliation of new colleges 
which were to be periodically inspected by the university authorities, 

(vi) Details of the university policy and affiliation and 
disaffiliation of colleges were to be subject to the approval of the 
government, 

(vii) The Vice-Chancellors were to be appointed by the 
government, 
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(viii) The Governor-General-in-Counci] was empowered to 
define the territorial jurisdiction of different universities. 


Commenting on this Act, wrote V. Chirol: “As was to be 
expected under a Viceroy who was a great autocrat with an 
overwhelming faith in the efficiency of the government machinery, 
the chief purpose of the Act of 1904 was to tighten the hold of the 
government on the universities. Practically, nothing was hence- 
forth to be done without the approval of government”. Indian 
nationalists like Sir P. Mehta, Sir S,N. Bannerjee and G. K. 

_ Gokhale criticised the Act vehemently. They held the view that 
teduction of the size of the senates and the increase of official 
element in them aimed at nothing less than a complete transforma- 
tion of the universities into government departments. Lord Curzon 
was blamed for harbouring political intentions rather than 
educational because as it was asserted, his aim was to prevent 
the universities from being nurseries of nationalism and to keep the 
masses of India illiterate to enable Great Britain to continue her 
imperalistic rule in this country. Later onin 1917, the Sadler 
Commission admitted that the reforms actually needed were never 
attempted. 


Yet, however, the changes introduced by Lord Curzon were 
not without merits. It cannot be denied that education did 
receive an impetus, however meagre, in the time of Lord Curzon. 
Special attention was paid to primary education, which got a 
permanent grant of 230,000 pound sterling a year. The pay scales 
of the teachers were revised, the need for special agricultural 
education and research was realised and female and technical 
education received attention. The Institute of Science at 
Bangalore was established by Jamshedjee Tata only as a result of 
the efforts of Lord Curzon. 


7. Local Self-Government 


_ In April 1900, the Calcutta Municipal Bill which had been 
initiated by Alexander Mackenzie had already been before the 
Legislative Council when Lord Curzon became the Governor- 
General. This bill became an Act, which provided for a permanent 
European majority with an independent executive in the Calcutta 
Corporation. The size of the Corporation was reduced, The 25 
elected members of the Calcutta Corporation were knocked out, the 
test who remained were reduced to a minority and were left with 
no opportunities of influencing the activities of the Corporation. 
The Presidentship was also given into the hands of the officials. 


The Calcutta Corporation Act as it is clear from its provisions 
evoked sharp reaction of the Indian intelligentsia of the nation. 
The Indian National Congress passed a resolution condemning 
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Curzon’s policy as subversive of local self-government. Protest 
meetings were held and Calcutta faced a “vortex of an agitation that 
was only surpassed by the anti-partition demonstration.” 


8. Partition of Bengal 


The existing province of Bengal was supposed to be un- 
manageable in dimensions. Its population was seventy-eight 
million, almost tiwce that of the United Kingdom. The police 
administration was the worst. The peasants suffered from the 
illegal exactions of the absentee landlords and the Licutenant- 
Governor, too much burdened with the duties of such a large 
administration, could do little to remedy the situation. On 19th 
July, 1905 the partition of Bengal was declared and details regarding 
this were published. The new province named as “Eastern Bengal 
and Assam” was setup. It included besides Assam, Chittagong, 
Dacca and the Rajshahi divisions of Bengal. Its total area was 
106,540 square miles and its population was 31 million of which 18 
million were Muslims and about 12 million Hindus. The 
government tried to justify the partition as a “mere readjustment 
of administrative boundaries”. But to the excited public opinion, 
it was an attempt at breaking the political unity of the province, 
an attempt at playing the Hindus against the _ Muslims and at 
disrupting the “‘new and surging spirit of nationalism”. 


S.N. Bannerjee reacted to the announcement of the partition 
thus : “The announcement fell likea bomshell. We felt that we 
have been insulted, humiliated and tricked. It would be fatal to our 
political progress and to that close union between the Hindus and 
Muslims upon which the prospects of Indian advancement so 
largely depended”. Protest meetings were held and protest speeches 
were delivered all over the country in which partition was declared 
to be “an attempt to divide a homogeneous people, a deliberate and 
sinister attack upon the traditions, history and eyen the language of 
the Bengalis.” The Swadeshi movement was inaugurated on the 
17th August, 1905 at a public meeting held in the Calcutta Town 
Hall. The boycott of English goods was also commenced. On 16th 
October, 1905, the day of the inauguration of the partition, was 
Observed as the day of national mourning in Bengal. The people 
fasted and tied rakhies on each other’s wrists as a bond of unity, 
They took vows to bycott the English goods. 


Commenting on people’s reaction, B.C. Chatterjee said : “The 
united voice of the whole nation rose and fell like one crying in the 
wilderness”. The agitation, writes Frazer, made the Viceroy bitter, 
his contemptuous indifference heightened _ public resentment ; 
numerous public meetings were held and petitions addressed to him 
but in vain.” The shouting of “Bande Mataram” in Bengal was 
declared illegal, In England, Lord Macdonnel declared the partition 
as the highest blunder, committed since the battle of Plassey. 
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Daily News of London appealed to Mr. Brodrick to “call a halt 
in the matter of partition.” The Indian National Congress made 
it an all-India issue, The great agitation against the partition of 
Bengal continued till December, 1911 when at the historic Corona- 
tion Durbar, the partition was annulled. 


9. Delhi Durbar 


On 23 January, 1901, Queen Victoria died. She was a great 
monarch of England who will always be remembered in the history 
of India with gratitude for her historic proclamation of 1858. India 
expressed her sympathy through several demonstrations and other 


Sing In her memory, Lord Curzon built the Victoria Memorial 
all. 


Encouraged by the demonstration of sympathy in India at the 
death of the Queen, Lord Curzon invited the King, the successor of 
the Queen, to pay a state visit to India. The King, however, could 
not come to this country but Lord Curzon decided to solemnize 
the occasion by holding a Durbar at Delhi where accession of the 
King would be proclaimed. In 1903, Lord Curzon riding a capari- 
soned elephant made his triumphant entry into Delhi and a Grand 
Durbar was held in the city which involved an expenditure of 84,000 
pound sterling. There was alot of criticism of this act of the 
Viceroy in England as well as in india. The Durbar was said to be 
“an outcome of his yanity and love of pomp.” 


Lord Curzon said: “The one thing most needed in India is the 
sense of common participation in a great political system and of 
fellow citizenship of the British Empire.” If this was the purpose of 
the Viceroy, it was entirely defeated. The Durbar was in fact iil- 
fitted against the background of the relentless economy and terrible 
plague and bitter famines from which the country at that time was 
suffering. The real value of the Durbar’ lay in fact not in the 
demonstration of the so-called “fellow citizenship of British empire 
but in the imperial demonstration of the British power.” Moreover, 
the event was an anachronism in an age of growing democracy, the 
greatest champion of which England claimed herself to be. 


10. Military Reforms 


A considerable number of reforms were introduced in the 
Army at the time of Lord Curzon. Between 1902 and 1904 Moplas, 
Gurkhas and Punjabis replaced the local recruits in infantry and the 
cavalry at many places, 


(a) Indian regiments were re-armed and better guns were 
supplied to the artillery. 


(b) The transport servicefwas cverbauled as a whole, 
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(c) An Imperial Cadet Corps consisting of young men from 
the princely and noble families was constituted in 1901. 


(d) The Naval Defence Squadron of 1871 was abolished 
in 1901 and in its place the Royal Navy took over the Indian 
defence. 


(e) The services of the Indian army were used abroad in 
China against the Boxer insurgents andin Somaliland. In South 
Africa, the Indian troops saved Natal and helped to hold Lady- 
smith. 


Thus, Lord Curzon deserves appreciation in some fields of 
his activities. His works against famine and plague, his efforts to 
reform agriculture, his construction of railway lines and other such 
reforms justify the words of P.E. Roberts that whatever “errors, 
whatever failures, Lord Curzon’s name will stand amongst the 
foremost of those that make up the illustrious role of the Governor- 
General of India.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA, 
AFTER MUTINY OF 1857 
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OUTLINE : 


1. Queen’s Proclamation (1858). 2. Act for the better government 

of India (1858). 3. Indian Councils Act (1861). 4. Indian Coun- 

cils Act (1892). 5. The Minto-Morley Reforms Act (1909). 6. The 

renin of India Act (1919). 7. The Government of India 
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1. Queen’s Proclamation (1858) 


The next significant development after the Mutiny was the 
Proclamation of the Queen which was read out by Lord Canning at 
a Durbar held on Ist November, 1858 in Allahabad. The inten- 
tions of the Queen in issuing this Proclamation are quite clear. 
The Proclamation which declared the assumption of the Govern- 
ment of India directly by the Crown marks the beginning ofa new 
era in the history of India. It was a Charter of Rights for the 
Indians, which declared the principles on which this country was 
to be governed. The Queen re-appointed Charles John Viscount 
Canning as her first Viceroy and Governor-General to carry on the 
administration of India in the name of the Crown. 


(a) With the re-appointment of Lord Canning, the Proclam a- 
tion also declared : “We confirm all the Civil and Military officers 
employed by the British East India Company.” 


(b) For the princes of India, the Proclamation said : “We 
hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all the treaties 
and engagements made with them by or under the authority of the 
Honourable East India Company are by us accepted and will be 
scrupulously maintained and we look for the like observance on 
their part”. The Proclamation guaranteed the territorial integrity 
and sovereignty of the native rulers. It said : “We shall respect 
the rights, dignity and honour of our Native Princes as our owt 
and we desire that they as wellas our own subjects should enjoy 
that prosperity and that social advancement which can be secured 
by internal peace and good government.”’ 


(c) For the people of India, the Proclamation declared : “We 
hold ourselyes bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the 
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same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects.” 
The Proclamation promised non-interference in the religious affairs 
of the people. Everybody would be given equal opportunity to 
make progress without any type of discrimination on the basis 
of caste, creed, colour, religion or sex. It also granted to the 
natives of India the equal protection of law. While framing laws, 
respect was to be given to the ancient rights, usages and customs of 
the people. Similarly, full protection would be given in matters of 
inheritance and possession of land. On the other hand, uncondi- 
tional pardon and amnesty was to be given for the offences 
committed during the Mutiny except in cases where direct part in 
murdering British subjects had been taken. The Queen’s Proclama- 
tion also said: “It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry, to promote the works of public utility and improvement 
and to administer its government for the benefit of all our subjects 
resident therein. In their prosperity will be our strength, in their 
contentment our security, in their gratitude, our best reward”. 


(d) Comments on Queen's Proclamation : Commenting 
on the proclamation, Ramsay Muir has remarked thus: ““These 
were no new doctrines: they represented the consistent policy of 
the Company during at least the preceding generation”. Ramsay 
Muir’s comments are biased so far as Indians are concerned. 
During the preceding generation, the policy followed towards the 
Native Princes was consistently aggressive, violent and against all 
treaties and engagements entered into, It was, for the first time, 
that the princes were guaranteed territorial integrity. The Doctrine. 
of Lapse which had given the worst shock to their loyalty and 
faith for the British government was abolished. Their right of 
adoption was recognised. In this context, Rawlinson writes: “The 
most fundamental change of attitude was that which the Proclama- 
tion foreshadowed in the relationship between the British govern- 
ment and the Indian princes. The princes, therefore, heard with the 
utmost relief the announcement that their rights, dignity and honour 
would be respected and that all the treaties made with the Company 
would be maintained.” 


On the other hand, the promises to the people of British India 
of non-interference in religious beliefs, of equal opportunity for 


recruitment into services and of equal protection of law were also - 


significant. In fact, the Proclamation was actually as it was said, 
“the Magna Carta of Indian liberties”. Its only fault indeed, 

Wilfred Seawan Blunt remarked, “has been that it has never been 
carried out.” This comment of Wilfred Seawan Blunt does not have 
an element of truth. Indeed, the Proclamation was widely hailed 
as a precursor of a new era after the great “mutiny. We may 
conclude with the following words of Mukherji : It sealed the 
unity of Indian Government and opened a new era. This memora- 
ble Proclamation jusily called the Magna Carta of India, was 
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published at every large town throughout the country and transla- 
ted into the vernacular languages,” 


2. Act for the better Government of India (1858) 


The most important result of the Mutiny was the Act for the 
better government of India (1858). This Act in fact was the 
termination of the process commenced by the Pitt’s India Act in 
1784. From 1784 the Crown’s hold had slowly developed on the 
Indian affairs while the powers of the Court of Directors were 
progressively curtailed till the Charter Act of 1853 was passed. 
The Act for the better Government of india consisted of 75 sections 
which throw light on the changes concerning the British Home 
Government and the British Government of India. 


1. Provision regarding British Home Government 


1. The Board of Control and the Court of Directors were 
replaced by the Secretary of State for India. The Act declared 
that India henceforward would be governed by and inthe name of 
the Queen. 

2. The Secretary of State for India was to be assisted by an 
“India Council” consisting of 15 members, 8 of whom would be 
appointed by the Crown, while the remaining 7 would be elected by 
the sitting Court of Directors. 

3. At least half of these members must have served in 
India for not less than ten years at the time of their appointment. 

4. The members of India Council would continue in office 
during their good behaviour and would be removed only on a 
petition by both the Houses of the Parliament. 


5. Their annual salary would be £ 1,200 each. 


6. The Secretary of State would be a member of the cabinet. 
He would sit in Parliament and be assisted by a Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary. 


7. The Secretary of State would preside over the meetings of 
the India Council. 


8. The Secretary of State would make rules for the efficient 
transaction of business by the Council and he would constitute 
committees and distribute amcng them different departments of 
work, 


9. The India Council had to meet at least once a week and 
its quorum would be of five. Any decision taken in the absence of 
the Secretary of State was required to have his written approval. 


10. The revenues of India wculd be used for India alone, 
and the salaries of the Secretery of State srd cf the Councillors, 
the cost of the India Office, tte Eest India Ccmpany’s debts were 
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all to be paid by India. But all the orders of the Secretary of State 
regarding expenditure and loans were required to have a concur- 
rence of the majozity of the Councillors. 


11. Appointments to the covenanted Civil Services were to be 
made by open competition under the rules Jaid down by the 
Secretary of State with the help of the Civil Service Commissioners. 

12, The Secretary of State was to place before the Parliament 
areport of the Indian accounts and on the moral and material 
progress of the country. 

2. Provisions concerning the Government of India 

1. Relating to the Government of India, the Act declared that 
the responsibility of the government of India was to be assumed 
directly by the British Crown. 

2. All the treaties, contracts and liabilities entered into by 
the Company were to be binding on the Crown. 

3. The Crown would appoint the Governor-General of India 
and the Governors of the Presidencies. The Lieutenant- Governors, 
however, would be appointed by the Governor-General, subject to 
the approval of British Crown. 

4. The Indian naval and military control was transferred to 
the Crown. 

5. Indian finances were not to be expended on military 
operations outside India without the consent of British Parliament, 
except for repelling invasion or sudden and urgent necessity. 


3. Critical appraisal of the Act for the better Govern- 
ment of India 


(i) The End of Company’s Rule 


This Act marked the end of the Company’s rule in India. 
Henceforward, India was to be governed by and in the name of 
the British Crown. “The Company,” writes Marshman, “transferred 
to the Crown on relinquishing its functions, an empire more magni- 
ficent than Rome.” 


(ii) Effective control of Secretary of State for India 
over Indian affairs 


The differences between the Court of Directors and the 


Board of Control had made things too difficult to proceed with. 
Now both these bodies were replaced by the Secretary of State 
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of the members of which were Tequired to have vast experience in 
Indian problems, 


(iii) Good prospects for Indian Princes and Indian 
people 


The assumption of Power to govern India offered an oppor- 
tunity to the British Crown to hold out great promises both 
to the Indian princes and people. In short, the Act closed one 
chapter of Indian history and commenced another. New hopes 
Were inspired and new aspirations developed. The Indians had 
from ages looked upon a living person as an embodiment of a 
SOvereign power. The assumption of the government of India by 
the British Crown was welcomed by them. 


(iv) Sovereignty of British Crown over India, an 
inevitability 


It was in fact a Constitutional anachronism that a private 
corporation had been left in possession of as vast a dominion 
as India, The Queen had already disapproved of the Company’s 
grant of medals for military service. The Company’s system ill- 
fitted the English system of ministerial responsibility. The 
Sovereignty of the Crown was, therefore, increasingly emphasi- 
sed by the successive Charter Acts till ultimately, it was explicitly 
declared in the Charter Act of 1853 that the British East India 
Company was to hold the territories and the revenues of India in 
trust for the Crown till it was determined otherwise. According to 
this Charter Act, the number of Directors was reduced from 24 to 
18 and they were deprived of the powers of patronage. The result 
was that prior to the Passage of the Act, for the better government 
of India, the Company played no real effective part in the machi- 
nery of government “but was only a superfluous fifth wheel and 
when the British Government stood frankly forth as responsible for 
the welfare of India, it was as if a ventriloquist were to throw aside 
his absurd doll and speak in his natural voice”. Thus the take- 


Over of Indian administration by the British Crown was a historic 
inevitability, 


(vy) India Council subservient to the Secretary of State 
for India 


The newly. formed India Council in England was incapable of 
imposing any check on the Secretary of State for India, Though on 
matters referred to it, it could give advice, it was at best only “a place 
of repose for the distinguished servants of the Crown after their 
return from India.” There is no doubt that the Council was given’ 
some powers on the Indian revenues and expenditure, but it had no 
authority on war and peace. Certain matters could be kept in 
secrecy by the Secretary of State while the Council had no initiative, 
being empowered to advise only on matters referred to it. 
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(vi) Taxation on Jndian revenues 


__. The cost of the India Office, the Company's debts and 
dividends on its stock, and the salaries of the Secretary of State for 
India and his Councillors were all charged on Indian revenues, while 
for long no Indian member was taken on the Council. 


(vii) British indifference and apathy towards efficient 
administration in I 


The India Office in London directly controlled the permanent 
officials in India and instead of criticising them, identified itself with 
them and protected them. These officials, therefore, became irremo- 
vable, irresponsible and amenable to no authority except that of 
their own countrymen. Previously, under the fear of the renewal of 
the Charter, the Company did have an inducement to work more 
efficiently to satisfy the masters in the British Parliament. The 
Parliament too evinced a keen interest in Indian affairs. But now 
when the actual charge of Indian administration passed into the 
British Parliament in form as well as in reality, its interest slackened 
and as Ramsay Mackonald wrote being too much pre-occupied with 
the Irish and other problems, now it held no great debates on 
Indian questions. The Indian Civil Service was the costliest in the 
world while, on the other hand, India was poor, The new officers 
were aggressive and arrogant in temperament and as such they could 
not click well with the Indian natives and consequently, the gulf 
between the English and the Indians widened. 


(viii) Possibility of tampering with Indian revenues 


Nor was the provision regarding the use of Indian revenues 
very useful to India. These revenues were not to be used on military 
operations outside India without the consent of the British Parlia- 
ment except for repelling invasion or sudden and urgent necessity, 
and these last words were very ambiguous. Thus, during _ an 
emergency, Indian revenues could be tampered to suit British 
interests. 

Yet the Act for the better government of India occupies an 
important position in the history of India inasmuch as it 
commenced a new era. However, the merits of the Actin the 
circumstances were greater than its defects. 


3. The Indian Councils Act (1861) 


A. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE PASSAGE 
OF THE ACT 


The Indian Councils Act of 1861 was yet another great 
achievement of the reign of Lord Canning in India. There was a 
strong feeling in India that when very far-reaching changes had been 
introduced at Home by the Act for better government (1858), 
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certain changes according to circumstances were necessary in the 
structure of the Government of India as well. It was lucky that the 
great liberal reformers of England like Gladstone, while anxious to 
extend democratic elements in England, were no lass anxious to 
satisfy the Indian aspirations as well, though to a limited extent. 
Sir Bartle Frere expressed the view that it was not possible to bear 
the perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for millions with 
few means of knowing, except by rebellion, whether the laws suit 
them or not. 


The Mutiny of 1857 had clearly brought forth that if the public 
feeling in India had been properly gauged, and if certain means were 
adopted to take regular counsel with Indians, much of the troubles 
brought about by the Mutiny could have been avoided. 


1. Absence of Indian representation in the existing 
Legislative Councils 


Indians had no representation in the Legislative Councils 
wherefrom to exhibit their aspirations or ventilate their grievances. 
Sir Charles Wood in his speech in the House of Commons on 
6th June, 1861 aptly remarked thus: “‘It would be a folly to shut 
our eyes to the increasing difficulties of our position in India, and 
it is an additional reason why we should make the earliest endeavour 
to put all our institutions on the soundest possible foundations.” 


2. Centralised legislation a failure 


There was yet another reason which necessitated a reform. 
The Charter Act of 1833 had centralised legislation which made 
utterly difficult for things to proceed smoothly. India was a vast 
country and her legislative problems could not be understood by a 
few members of the Central Government placed quite far away from 
the people whose destiny they tried to control. Nor had these 
members the will, aptitude or time to determine certain common 
legislative standards applicable to all parts of the country. 


3. Existing Legislative Council’s working unsatis- 
factory 


The working of the existing Legislative Council set up by the 
Chapter Act of 1853 was also unsatisfactory. “The Council,” writes 
Sir H. V. Lovett, “was working as a board and deciding all questions 
by a majority vote, the Governor-General possessing an over-ruling 
power in matters of grave importance.” Lord Canning was dissatis- 
fied with this collective business. Nor was the Council ever intended 
to become an Anglo-Indian House of Commons. There were as 
many as 136 standing orders to regulate the proceedings of a dozen 
members of the Council, Sometimes, the members of the Council 
asked questions on secret matters and asked questions which could 
not be replied. Such were the circumstances under which the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 was passed. 
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B. THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCILS ACT (1861) 


1. Executive Provisions 


1. The Act introduced certain changes in the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. According to the Charter Act of 1853, a Legal Member 
had been added to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. He became the 
fourth member of the Council. Disorganisation of finances after the 
Mutiny necessitated a change and the Legal Member was replaced 
by a trained financier. A jurist, however, was no less urgently 
needed. So the Act of 1861 added to the Council of the Viceroy the 
fifth required member. 


2. The Act empowered the Secretary of State to appoint 
the Commander-in-Chief as an extraordinary member of the 
Council. 


3. One of the five members of the Council was to be a 
Military Member who would be a distinguished soldier. The other 
two were to be civil servants. The fourth wasto be a financial 
expert, while the fifth was to bea legal member who would bea 
barrister of England or Ireland ora member of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland of at least five years’ standing. The 
Commander-in-chief being an extraordinary member divided with 
the military member the responsibility for the military administra- 
tion of the country. 


4. The powers of the Governor-General were increased and he 
was now authorised to act alone in all matters except in that ofi 
making laws, The Governor-General was also empowered to 
appoint a president who would preside over the meetings of the 
Council in his absence, He could make rules for the convenient 
transaction of business by the Council and. all acts done or orders 
passed under these rules were to be known as the acts or orders of 
the Governor-General-in- Council. 


5. The Act empowered the Governor-General to delegate 
special business to individual members of the Executive Council and 
henceforward the various members of Council had their own 
portfolios. The most important matters were placed before the 
Governor-General and if any differences of opinion appeared, those 
were considered by the whole council 


2. Legislative Provisions 


1. The Executive Council of the Governor-General was to be 
strengthened by the addition of not less than 6 and not more than 
2 members nominated by the Governor-General for the purpose of 
legislation, Not less than half of the additional members were to be 
non-officials and they were to hold office for two years: 
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2. The function of this Council was strictly limited to legis- 
lation and the Act expressly forbade the transaction of any other 
business. It was empowered to make laws and regulations for 
all persons whether British or native, foreigners or others and 
for all places and things whatever within the British territories in 
India. 


3. Certain restrictions were imposed on the legislative powers. 
The previous sanction of the Governor-General was required for 
introducing any legislation concerning certain specified subjects such 
as public revenues, Indian religious rites, military discipline and 
policy towards Indian States. 


4. No law could be enacted which infringed the authority of 
the Home government or violated the provisions of certain Acts 
made by the British Parliament. 


5, The Governor-General was vested authority to veto any 
law passed by the Council. 


_ 6, Incase of emergency the Governor-General was empowered 
to issue ordinances which were as valid as the laws. These ordinan- 
ces were to remain in force for six months unless they were 
disallowed or repealed by an ordinance or law. The cause of issu- 


i. an ordinance was to be notified to the Secretary of State for 
a, 


7. The assent of the Governor-General was made necessary 
to every Act passed by the Council. The right to disallow Acts was 
reserved for the British Crown and the general authority of the 
British Parliament and Crown was expressly reserved. 


3. Provincial Legislatures 


1. For the purpose of legislation, the Executive Council of a 
Governor was enlarged by the addition of not less than 4 and not 
more than 8 members. These members were to be nominated and 
not less than half of their number was to be non-official. The 
Advocate-General of a Presidency could also be nominated by the 
Governor, The additional members could hold office for two years 
and they were to be summoned in all meetings called for the 
purpose of Jegislation. 


2. The consent of the Governor and the Governor-General 
was necessary for all legislation passed or amended by the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay. ‘ 


3. A provincial council could enact legislation for the good 
government of the province, but the subjects of national importance 
such as post and telegraph, coinage, foreign relations, army etc. 
were outside its jurisdiction, 
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C. AN APPRAISAL OF COUNCILS 
ACT OF 1861 


1. A forum for the ventilation of public grievances 


The non officials were henceforward to associate themselves 
to help the government to understand the Indian problems and to 
enable the Indians to ventilate their grievances. The Central and 
Provincial councils fulfilled the three-fold purpose of publicity, 
discussion and information, The people got an opportunity to put 
forward their grievances and the government got an opportunity to 
defend its policy. 


2. A modest start towards representative institutions 
and legislative devolution 


The Indian Councils Act of 186) marked an yg oer step 
in the constitutional history of India, It made a beginning in 
representative institutions and legislative devolution, which ultima- 
tely resulted in complete provincial autonomy. The ordinances, the 
portfolios, etc. laid the foundation of the present system and as 
Coatman writes, “the whole effect of the Councils Act was to direct 
the political development of India towards the goal of democratic 


government by a representative legislature.” 
3. Non-official members’ apathy towards legislation 


The non-official members in the Councils were not truly 
representatives of the people. These non-official members were either 
the Indian princes or their Diwans, big landlords or retired officials 
and not the natural leaders of the people who could really reflect 
and mirror their views and aspirations. The non-official members 
did not show much interest in the meetings of the Council. They 
had absolutely no attraction for membership of the Councils 
and hence as K.V. Punniah comments, “The offers of seats in 
the Council were often declined and the members, who were nomi- 
nse showed the utmost reluctance to come and utmost hurry to 

epart.”” 


4. Weak position of the Legislative Councils 


The Councils could not be called true legislatures either in 
composition or in functions. They could not call for information 
nor could they invalidate the administrative Acts. Their laws merely 
represented government wishes. In the words of R. Coupland, 
“These Councils acted as durbars which Indian rulers had traditio- 
nally held in order to sound their subjects’ opinion. Indeed, the 
Councils were no deliberative bodies with respect to any subject 
but that of immediate legislation before them. They could not 
enquire into grievances, call for information or examine the conduct 
of the executive. 
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5. Extraordinary increase of powers of Governor- 
General 


The Act of 1861 made the Governor-General of India omni- 
potent, brought the whole country under his control, vested powers 
of emergency in the Viceroy and put restrictions on the right of the 
people regarding free discussions. Vast discretionary powers vested 
in the Governor-General made him supreme in executive and 
legislative fields. 


Despite the above defects, the Indian Councils Act was a 
significant landmark. According to Principal G.N. Singh, the Act 
was important for two reasons: “Firstly because, it enabled the 
Governor-General to associate the people of the land with the work 
of legislation and secondly, by vesting legislative powers to the 
governments of Bombay and Madras, and by making provision for 
the institution of similar legislaiive councils in other provinces, it 
laid the foundations of the policy of legislative devolution which 
resulted in the grant of almost complete internal autonomy to the 
provinces in 1937.” 


4. Indian Council’s Act of 1892 


A, CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE PASSAGE 
OF THE INDIAN COUNCIL’S ACT OF 1892 


The circumstances which necessitated the passage of the 
Council’s Act of 1892 deserve special attention. 


1. Lack of people’s representation in the existing 
Legislative Councils 


The Councils Act of 1861 had established Legislative Councils 
but these Councils failed to satisfy the Indian aspirations. The 
element of non-officials did not represent the people. These Councils 
consisted of big zamindars, retired officials or Indian princes. None 
of them represented the common people. They had an attraction 


neither for the Councils nor for the legislative duties they were 
called upon to perform. 


2. Limited powers of the Legislative Councils 


The powers of the existing legislative councils were so limited 
that their laws represented nothing better than government orders. 
They had no elected element and acted merely as registering bodies. 


3. Mobilisation of public opinion in favour of consti- 
tutional reforms 


s A new class of Indian intelligentsia inspired with the liberal 
ideas of the West was constantly growing in this country. Indeed by 
the end of 1880, when the Second Afghan War broke out, a strongly 
critical Indian Press was already in existence, So outspoken were 
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the press comments on government activities that special powers 
had to be exercised to deal with it. Butit proved to be the begin- 
ning of the modern Indian National Movement, The new univer- 
sities played their role and brought the Indians closer to the 
Western liberal thought ; while the repressive governmental policy 
played its part and tried to repress this surging spirit, thereby 
energising it yet more. Lord Lytton’s regime brought things to a 


breaking point, but he could not suppress the longing for the free- 
dom of thought. 


4. Demand for constitutional reforms by the Indian 
National Congress 


The Indian National Congress founded in 1885 as a result of 
the efforts of A.O. Hume, grew very popular. In its very first 
session of 1885, it passed a resolution calling for the expansion of 
the Supreme Legislative Council by addition to it of elected 
members. It demanded that every year the budget must be referred 
to the Council for discussion and the Council should be empowered 
to exercise a certain degree of control over the executive. Such 
demands were repeated every year and as the Congress grew popular 
with the growing number of delegates attending its sessions from 
only 72 in the first session to 450 in the second, 600 in the third and 
1,250 in the fourth, its demands could not be brushed aside lightly. 
In this context, G.N. Singh says that the Councils Act of 1892 was 
mainly the result of the efforts of the Congress. 


5. Efforts of Lord Dufferin to introduce the reforms 


Lord Dufferin believed that a more powerful Legislative 
Council in India would give greater freedom to the Indian govern- 
ment from the India Office in London and that the wider member- 
ship of the Council would help the government gauge the public 
opinion effectively, It was under these circumstances that Lord 
Dufferin appointed in 1888 a Committee of his Council under the 
chairmanship of Sir George Chesney, asking itto prepare a pian 
for the enlargement of provincial councils, for the enhancement o 
their status, the multiplication of their functions, the partial intro- 
duction of the elective principle and liberalisation of their general 
character as political institutions. At the same time, Lord Dufferin 
said “India’s destinies have been confined to an alien race. All that 
the government hoped to do was to place themselves in contact 
with a larger surface of Indian opinion,” He also said that it would 
be a mistake to assume that the government aimed at setting up a 
British model of parliamentary system. Such was the attitude under 
which the Committee was called upon to work, The report of the 
Committee together with the views of Lord Dufferin himself was 
sent to the Home Government, requesting itfor a reform in the 
Councils with the main aim to give a still wider share in the 
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the confidence of the people and who represented various shades of 
public opinion. 

However, the bill for constitutional reforms was introduced 
jn 1890 in the House of Lords which proceeded very slowly and 
it was passed only in 1892 as Indian Councils Act. 


B. THE PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN 
, COUNCILS ACT 


1, Central Legislative Council 


(a) With regard to the Supreme or Central Legislative 
Council, the Act provided that the number of the additional 
members would be raised toa minimum of 10 anda maximum of 
16. Subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for India, the 
Governor-General was to make regulations under which the nomi- 


“pation of the additional members was to be made. Two-thirds of the 


additional members were to be non-official. Half of the non-officials 
were to be elected. 


(b) The functions of the Council were enlarged. It was now 
permitted to discuss the budget under certain restrictions. 


“Tt isnot contemplated,” as Lord Curzon commented, “to 
vote in the budget in India item by item in the manner in which we 
do it in this House. But it is proposed to give opportunities to the 
members of the Councils to indulge in full, free and fair criticism of 
the financial policy of the government.” 


(c) The members could ask questions to the government on 
matters of public interest, subject to such conditions and restrictions 
as might be prescribed in the rules made by the Governor-General. 
But every question required a six-day notice before being answered. 


tg The President could, at his, discretion, disallow a question without 
giving any reason. 


ra 2. Provincial Councils 


(a) In Provincial Councils also, the number of additional 

members was enlarged. In the Legislative Councils of Bombay and 

» Madras, for instances, their minimum number was to be 8, while the 
¿maximum would be 20. 


(b) In their functions, the members of the Provincial Councils 
secured the right of interpellation in matters which concerned 
eneral public interest. They could discuss the policy of government 


ys Sos questions which could, however, be disallowed by the 
’ ident of the Council. 


C. CRITICAL APPARISAL OF THE INDIAN 
COUNCILS ACT OF 1892 


The Indian Councils Act of 1892 had certain merits and 
! demerits which are discussed overleaf. 
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i. Introduction of elective principle 


_ The greatest merit of the Act was the introduction of the 
elective principle though in an indirect manner. A beginning was 
| made and though tne goal of the representative government was far 


off, yet progress, if slow, was a step in right ‘direction’. rs Ri 
Pez 


2. Opportunities to Indians for the ventilation of cea 


$ grievances 
It was for the first time that the Indians were to be associated _ x 
| with the highest legislative functions. Though their number was 
only one-third and the official majority could easily dominate and 
over-ride them, yet their views always secured due attention and 
respect and through them at least, to some extent, the grievances of 
the people were veatilated. The Councils Act of 1892 was definitely, 
an improvement on that of 1861 in this respect. ee 
3. ‘Opportunities for discussion of the financial policy 
of the governmont 


Now, according to the Act, regular financial statements were 
to be placed before the members and they had the opportunity of 
criticising and advising the government in the interest of the tax- 
payer. It was rightly felt by the British authorities that through 
this provision, the government will have an opportunity of explain- 
ing their financial policy and of removing misapprehensions. The 
members could also ask questionsto the executive which was 
responsive if not responsible to the Council. 


4. The intreduction of elective principle an eye-wash ¥ 


A 
. 
The elected members of the Supreme Legislative Council did 4 
Hot truly represent the people. In this context, V. Chiro] has | 
remarked thus: “The Indian Councils Act of 1892 was a first ¢ 
approach to the admission of the elective principle in the represen- +, 
tation of the Indian unofficial opinion in the Viceroy’s legislative 
council but on a minute scale and ina roundabout way.” In the 
same vein, Lord Salisbury said : “Principle of election or govern- _ „» 
ment by representation was not an eastern idea and it did not fit the 
traditions of eastern minds.” Such assertions could not satisfy the). 
growing class of Indian intelligentsia who wanted to import liberal “ 
ideas of the West into this country. È l 


5. Minority of Non-officials in the Councils 4 
nail a 


The non-official element in the Supreme Legislative Cou! ; 
and the Provincial Legislative Councils was in a minority. Out of 
the total membership of 25 of the Supreme Legislative Council, the 
number of nominated and elected non-officials was only 10. Out 
of these ten non-officials, the nominated non-officials used to side 
With the government, leaving the remaining five elected non-officials 
to do their best, Even these non-official elected members did not 
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represent the people. Accordingto Mr. Schwann, “The addition 
in the non-official number was only very paltry and miserable.” 
R.C. Dutt has also aptly remarked : “Half a dozen members elected 
under somewhat complicated rules can scarcely express the 
views of the people with a population of 30 or 40 million or 
more.” 


6. Representation of vested interests in the elected. 
non-official minority 


The Act bestowed no care on establishing a judicious balance 
between the representation of different classes or territories. The 
representation given to the general public was insignificant. Some 
got over-representation, while others got none. For example, im 
Bombay, while the European merchants got representation, the 
Indians secured none. Nor was any principle followed on the territo- 
rial basis. “The Act”, said Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, “‘still 


left Indians without any real voice in the administration of this- 
country.” 


7. Very limited powers of Legislative Councils 


_The Powers and prerogatives of the Legislative Councils were 
too limited to satisfy responsible Indian public opinion. W.C. 
Bonnerjee has aptly remarked: “The Act does not profess to give . 
us much, We must go on with our agitation and not stop until we 
get what we all think and we all believe that what we have a right 
to get.” Under the Councils Act of 1892, the budget could be 
discussed but not until after the estimates had already been settled d 
by the executive. No resolution could be moved and no supplemen- 
tary questions were allowed. Commenting on the defects of the 
Act, Pherozshah Mehta has remarked thus : “The Act may be aptly 
described as the most superb steam enginein which the necessary 
material to generate steam was carefully excluded, substituting 1n 
S its place coloured shams to look like it”. Besides no discussion was 
S llowed in Tespect of an answer given to a question, According to 
_7S.N. Bannerjee : “They [the restrictions] seem to me to defeat the 
purpose of a beneficial legislation.” 


„` In the words of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, “The Act 
still left Indians without any real voice in the administration of 
their couniry. They found that the administration was not being 
conducted in the best interests of the people of the country butit 
continued to be conducted on extravagantly costly lines. They 
found that the level of taxation was maintained much higher than 
was necessary for the purpose of good administration, the military 
expenditure of the government was far beyond the capacity of the 
country to bear, that an excessively large portion of the revenues 


raised from the people was being spent on what we may call 
imperial purpose.” 
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8. The Act as a tiny process of democratisation 


Although the process of democratisation was far from being 
complete, it met, to a certain extent, “the new and relatively feeble 
demand of the Indians. Moreover, in place of the princes and 
the zamindars, the elective principle now ensured that only 
those would be sent to the Legislative Councils who had com- 
paratively better talent and who commanded a greater respect 
among the people. These elected members though considered 
inferior by the official members, got a chance to display their 
genius. The persons like Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Pherozshah 
Mehta, when given such opportunity. were competent enough to 
make their mark and prepare the nation for the freedom struggle. 
The Act, we may conclude with the words of Coatman, “introduced 
into India the principle of election of representatives. The principe 
of representation also was strengthened and then firmly in t 
direction of parliamentary responsible self-government.” 


V, Minto-Morley Reforms Act (1909) 


g A. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
PASSAGE OF THE MINTO-MORLEY 
REFORMS ACT OF 1909 


While adopting repressive measures against the extremists 
under the strategy adopted by Lord Minto, the moderate element 
inside and outside the Congress was to be placated. In 1907, 
Lord Morley appointed a Royal Commission with Sir Charles — 
Hobhouse as its chairman to investigate into the causes of the unrest 
in India. The Commission recommended certain reforms for the 
improvement of the financial system. 


The more important measure of Minto’s time, however, was 
the Indian Councils Act or the Minto-Morley Reforms of 1909. 


After a lengthy correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
Minto epee a iCctersiitee under Sir Arundale to recommend 
constitutional reforms in India. The Committee submitted its 
report in October, 1906 which was discussed in the Viceroy’s 
Council and then sent to the Secretary of State. The Bill for consti- 
tutional reforms was finally drafted and after the approval of the 
Cabinet, passed by the British Parliament in February 1909. 


B. PROVISIONS OF THE INDIAN COUNCILS 
ACT OF 1909 


A Fhe n 

“The Indian Councils Act of 1909”, wrote Rawlinson, while 
introducing no revolutionary changes, took India along the first 
stage of the road to self-government.” 


1. Composition of Central Legislature 


The Act of 1909 enlarged the membership of the Central 
Legislature to 69, of which 37 were tobe the officials while 32 
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i Sioni bikon oficials Among the officials, 9 were to be ex-officio 


“members consisting of the Governor General, the six ordinary 
Members of his Council and the two extra ordinary members, 
while the maining 28 were to be nominated by the Governor- 


General. the 32 non-officials, five’ members were to be nomi- 


Dated by the Governor-General while the remaining 27 were to be 
elected. 


Regarding the elected members, it was declared that territorial 
representation did not suit India, The elected members only repre- 


- sented classes and interests. 


2, Enlargement of Provincial Executive Councils and 
Legislative Councils 


The membership of the Provincial Executive Councils of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay was raised to 4 and the govern- 
ment was empowered to constitute the Executive Councils for the 
Licutenant-Governors as well, The membership of Legislative 
Council of Burma was raised to 1¢, while membership of the Legis- 
lative Council of East Bengal and Assam was raised to 41. The 
membership of the Legislative Councils of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces and Punjab was raised to 52,47, 47,47, and 25 
respectively. The Act provided for non-official majority in the 
provinces. But this did not signify a majority of the elected 
element. Since some of the non-official members were to be 
nominated by the Provincial Governors, the official control over the 
Legislative Council was kept. For instance, in Madras, the number 
of non-officials was 26 while that of officials was only 21. Of the 
non-ofiicials, only 21 were elected while the remaining 5 were to be 
nominated by the Governor. These nominated numbers naturally 
Supported the officials raising their strength thereby to 26, 


3. 


> 


Increased functions of Imperial and Provincial 


Legislative Counciis 


(a) According to the Indian Councils Act of 1509, the mem- 
of Imperial and Provincial Legislative Councils were given 
to discussion and supplementary questions. 


bers 
right 


(b) Detailed rules were laid down concerning the discussion 
of budgets in the Imperial Legislature. Though the members of 
the Imperial Legislature were not empowered to vote on the budget, 
yet they were allowed to move resolutions concerning additional 
grants to the local governments, Concerning any alteration in 


taxation or concerning a new loan which might have been proposed 
in the budget. 


(c) Rules were; laid down concerning discussion of matters 
of general public interest. Members could discuss these matters, 
move resolutions, and could also vote, though the President of the 

Se , 


i 
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Legislative Council was empowered to disallow the whole or a 
of such resolution without assigning any reason, On theo 
hand, the government was not required to accept such resolu’ 
even if passed, whether concerning public interest gr conce 
financial statement. 


(d) The Act of 1909 also imposed certain restrictions, within 
which the members had to work. They, for example, could not 
discuss the foreign relations of, the Government of India aad its 
relations with Indian Princes. They could not discuss a matter 
under adjudication of a court of law, nor could they discuss any 
issue which was not within the legislative competence of the respec- 
tive council, On the other hand, members o Legislative Councils 
could not discuss expenditure on state railway, on interest or on 
debt, etc. Certain heads of revenue were also excluded from their 
power of discussion. 


C. AN APPRAISAL OF INDIAN COUNCILS 
ACT OF 1909 


1. Non-official majority in Provincial Legislative 
Councils 


The Gouncils Act of 1909 was a significant improvement in 
certain respects on the Councils Act of 1892. In the provinces, añ 
non-official majority was provided for. Though it could not prove 
to be much useful because of the nominated non-officials always 
siding with the government, the principle of the non-officials was 
asserted and the time could not be far behind when it would be 
actually realised. 


greater assurance. Thus, a rapport was established between the 
public and the government through the medium of the non- officials 


in the Legislative Councils. : 


3. Association of eminent Indians with the British © 


The Act of 1909 brought a new spirit under which two 
Indians—K.G. Gupte, a Hindu civilian, and Syed Hussain Bilgrami, 
Chief Adviser to the Nizam of Hyderabad—had been appointed by 
Morley, the Secretary of State for India, to his India Council. On 
the other hand, S. P. Sinha, the Advocate General of Bengal, had 
been appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Now the 

x Indians secured greater opportunities to discuss and criticise the 
43 a: % 
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olicies of the government and also to ventilate the public 
 Srievances, 


4. Introduction of Communal Electorate 


Still there were certain defects in the Act which were too 
glaring to overlook. The greatest defect of the Act was the 
introduction of communal electorates for Muslims by which, accor- 
ding to Jawaharlal Nehru, a political barrier was created around 
them, isolating them from the rest of India and reversing the uni- 
fying and amalgamating process. The Muslims were given special 
Tepresentation through exclusive suffrage instead of giving them the 
Opportunity to fight from the general electorates. Not only this, the 
Muslims were accorded representation in excess of their population. 
The special treatment accorded to the Muslims evoked resentment 
in other communities. Thus, the Sikhs fought for their rights and 
got special representation in 1919. The consideration given to the 
Sikhs was a signal for other communities to intensify their agitation. 
The Indian Christians, the Europeans and the Anglo-Indians 
insisted on separate electorate. The national unity forged through 
the centuries was broken up with one blow. Mahatma Gandhi 
rightly said : “The Minto-Morley Reforms have been our 
undoing.” 


5. Constitutional Reforms an Eye-wash 


The Indian Councils Act of 1909 did not aim at the introduc- 
tion of parliamentary system in India. Morley, the Secretary of 
State for India, frankly declared in the House of Commons: “If I 
were attempting to set up a parliamentary system in India, I for 
one would have nothing at all to do with it.” 


6. Disparity in the qualifications of the candidates 
contesting the elections 


There was, however, a sense in debarring the officials, the 
unsound minds, the dismissed government servants and those who 
were not British subjects or were under 25 years from contesting 
the elections and this was rightly done. But in the provinces of 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal, no one could stand for election to 
the Provincial Councils unless he was a member of a Municipality 
or a District Board. On the other hand, the qualifications for 
election to the Council of the United Provinces were different from 
those for election to other councils. Possession of property was a 
necessary qualification. Those standing from the class constituencies 
such as landlords had to fulfil certain additional conditions. The 
worst provision was that the British government could debar any 
person from seeking an election and thus, could exclude him from 
participating in active politics, 


- 
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7. Franchise neither uniform nor broad-based 


_ Preferential treatment was accorded to the Muslims in respect 
of right to franchise which was neither uniform nor broad-based. 
For example, a Muslim graduate of five years’ standing could vote 
while a non-Muslim graduate even of twenty-five years’ standing 
could not exercise his franchise. A Muslim, again, who paid land 
revenue or income tax on a total yearly income of three thousand 
rupees could vote while a non-Muslim paying an income tax on a 
yearly income of one lakh of rupees could not yote, The franchise 
varied not only between the communities but also within a commu- 
nity itself. The qualifications of the Muslim voters varied from 
province to province. On the other hand, one who was qualified 
to vote for Provincia! Council was not necessarily qualified to vote 
for the Imperial Council. Similarly, a landlord empowered to 
vote ip one province was not necessarily so entitled to vote if he 
belonged to another province. 


Only privileged and rich classes could exercise their vote 
while the educated classes got almost no representation. The 
narrowness of franchise is clear from the fact that in certain Cases 
the total number of voters in a constituency did not even reach the 
figure ten. In the largest constituencies, the total number of the 
voters did not reach the figure 700. The total number of non- 
official members in the Provincial Councils who had to elect as 
many as 13 members to the Central Legislature was less than 200. 
The Voters being few, they could easily be influenced and purchased 
and this made the election system a farce. 


8. No link between an ordinary voter and the non- 
official member of Imperial Legislative Council 


A man who came in the Imperial Legislative Council left 
the primary voter too far behind. For example, in Bombay, 
Madras and Bengal, the village and town rent-payers acting as 
primary voters, elected members to the Local Boards and Munici- 
palities. The members of these Boards and Municipalities elected 
members to the Provincial Councils. The non-official members of 
the Provincial Councils elected members to the Imperial Legislature, 
which indeed never truly represented the common people. 


9. Dictatorial Powers of the Government 


(a) The powers and functions of the members of Imperial 
Legislative Council and the Provincial Legislative Councils were 
too limited to afford satisfaction. They could not discuss certain 
heads of revenue and expenditure. 

(b) Their resolutions, even if related to public interests, could 
be disallowed and even if passed, the government was in a position 
to refuse to accept them. 
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Thus, the power left to the members was to talk and talk and 
that was all. The report on the Indian Constitutional Reform aptly 
remarked : “We have at present in India neither the best of the 
old system nor the best of the new. Responsibility is the savour 
of the popular government and that savour the present councils 
wholly lack’’. 


10. Undemocratic composition of Imperial Legislative 
Council 


In the Imperial Legislative Council, the non-officials were 
placed in a minority while the official majority was placed under 
such constraints that the government was permitted to enjoy almost 
autocratic rights. These official members could neither ask ques- 
tions nor vote against the government. They could move no 
resolution without permission and could not even speak so long as 
the green signal was not given. They stood like a rock against 
which every progressive move of the non-officials struck and broke 
into pieces. On the other hand, the non-official members of 
the Central Legislative Council were not directly elected by the 
people. 


11. Non-official majority ineffective in the Provincial 
Legislative Councils 


The non-official majority in the provincial legislatures was as 
useless as non-official minority in the Centre. In this respect, 
S. R. Sharma says ; “The European elected members were as good 
as official members. The landlords and the Muslims were 
admitted there for their services to the Empire and were bent upon 
improving the future of their own classes by proving their loyalty 
still further”. Nor were all the non-official members elected. 
Some of them were nominated who, whether European or Indian, 
were supporting the government. Thus, introduction of majority 


of ay eee in the provincial legislatures was merely an eye- 
wash. 


9 Commenting on the defects of the Act, Dr. A.B. Keith says: 
“The Reforms of 1909 failed in their object if that was to check 
the propaganda for self-government, and were clearly unlikely to 
satisfy the extremists’ demand.” According to Pandit Bishen 
Narayan Dhar, “Reforms are incomplete in many respects and 
defective but our complaint is against the regulations which are 
extremely faulty and in some aspects defeat the object of the Act.” 
In the words of Surendra Nath Bannerjee : “The Rules and Regula- 
tions framed for the implementation of the Reforms have practically 
wrecked the Reforms Scheme.” It is, however, no exaggeration to 
state that the legislature was just an advisory body and not an 
independent law-making body. The Act indeed could not meet 
the hopes and. aspirations of enlightened Indian public, opinion. 
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VI. Government of India Act of 1919 


A. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
PASSAGE OF GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ACT OF 1919 


The Minto-Morley Reforms had failed to satisfy the aspira- 
tions of the Indians. K. M. Munshi has aptly remarked : 
“Political changes known as Minto-Morley Reforms were brought 
about as a sop to the moderates.” Legislative Councils were at 
best merely consultative bodies. Special care was taken to see that 
class was set against Class, community against community, cach to 
cance! out the effect of the other. Landlords and commercial 
classes were given disproportionate representation at the expense of 
the general public. So the Indian Councils Act of 1909 could not 
satisfy responsible Indian public opinion and it invited scathing 
criticism. On the other hand, from 1909 onwards, certain develop- 
ments took place which necessitated an introduction of a sew 
scheme of constitutional reforms. These developments are briefly 
discussed as follows : 


l. Discontentment among Indian Muslims 


The Muslims had secured the best consideration in the Act_of 
1909, but the British failed to carn their sympathy for long. The 
annulment of the partition of Bengal in [911 and the Muslim 
differences with the government on the terms and conditions of 
creating a Muslim University in Aligarh antagonised the Muslims. 
Anglo-Muslim relations were further strained by the hostile British * 
attitude towards Turkey in the Turko-Italian War of 1911-12 and 
the Balkan War of 1912. The English occupation of Egypt and 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 according to which Persia 
was divided by these countries in their two spheres of influence, 
added to the general discontent among the Indian Muslims. In 
the First World War, Turkey and Britain were opposed to each 


other. 


2. Efforts for reconciliation with the Indian National 
Congress 


The Muslim League amended its constitution in its 1913 
session at Lucknow which permitted closer cooperation between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. The Muslim League also 
placed like Congress its goal at the attainment of self-government 
under the aegis of the British Crown, by constitutional means. 


3, Demands for reforms in various sessions of 
Congress 


In its Karachi session of 1913, the Congress demanded a 
reform in the Secretary of State’s Council and insisted that the 
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Secretary of State for India’s salary should be paid out of British 
revenues. In its 1916 session, the Indian National Congress 
declared : “India must cease to be a dependency and be raised to 
the status of a self-governing state as an equal partner with equal 
rights and responsibilities as an independent unit of the Empire”. 
The Congress Resolution further stated : “India must be governed 
from Delhi and Simla and not from Whitehall or Downing Street.” 
The Congress also tried to woo the Muslims. 


4. The Lucknow Pact (1916) 


_ . The Lucknow Pact was an important document which embo- 
died ə compromise between the Hindus and the Muslims, In this 
pact the Congress accepted the principle of separate electorate and 
a weightage to the Muslims in the minority provinces. The Muslim 
League agreed with the Congress on a joint scheme according to 
which India should be lifted from the position of a dependency to 
that of an equal partner in the Empire with the self-governing 
Dominions. The pact also demanded the enlargement of legislative 
bodies, wider franchise and responsibility of the executive to the 
legislature. 


Thus, unity was forged between the two parties and between 
the two major communities. ‘‘The Lucknow Pact,” according to 
the Montague-Chelmsford Report was “the latest, most complete 
and authoritative representation of the claims of the leading Indian 
political organisations.” In these days, the spirit of nationalism 
began to dominate once again the petty communal considerations. 


5. Home Rule Movement 


Nor were the League and Indian National Congress alone in 
demanding political reforms. During 1915-16, Mrs: Annie Besant 
and BG. Tilak founded the Home Rule Movement. Mrs. Annie 
said: “I am an Indian Tomtom, waking up all the sleepers so that 
they may wake up and work for their motherland.” One result of 
the Home Rule Movement was that the Extremists and the Mode- 
rates in the Congress came closer to each other. The Movement 
aiming at Home Rule for the Indians developed a great popularity 
among the Indian students, a large number of whom began to join 
it and the government took certain repressive steps against them. 
Annie Besant was imprisoned in 1917 but after three months, she 


was released. Later, she was elected as the President of the Indian 
National Congress, 


6. Repressive measures of the British Government 


The Indian Press Act of 1910, the Seditious Meeti Act of 
1911 and the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1913 and the 
Defence of India Act were aimed at the suppression of the Indian 
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National Movement. The more the government became severe in 
dealing with the nationalists, the greater they grew in stature 
greater was the awakening among the people. 


7. Activities of a galaxy of great freedom fighters 


India of those days was India of great fighters of freedom. 
Great leaders of high stature trod this land, awakening the Indian 
masses and urging the government to concede India’s political 
demands. Gopal Krishna Gokhale declared: “‘A sufficient number 
of our countrymen must now come forward to devote themselves to 
the cause in the spirit in which religious work is undertaken.” 
Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s Ganpati Festivals, Shivaji 
celebrations, Paisa fund and National Schools were all designed to 
overthrow British rule, Such was the report of the Governor of 
Bombay to the Secretary of State for India, On the other hand, 
Lala Laipatrai, the Lion of Punjab, played no less an important 
role. There were several other leaders of the time among whom 
> ia Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru came into prominence 
ater on. 


8. Far-reaching effects of World War I on India’s 


destinies 


The First World War, too, had far-reaching effects on India’s 
destinies. India was fighting the war of Great Britain but at her 
own cost. She spent £ 140 million. About a million of Indian 
soldiers took part in military operations in foreign countries. The 
cheerfulness, bravery and loyalty witb which they fought and 
sacrificed their lives, invited the praises of the most conservative 
and reactionary elements in Great Britain. Besides the money 
voted from Indian revenues, there were compulsory loans, subscrip- 
tions and donations from Indian princes, all of which ran into 
millions, All these great sacrifices were made by India for Great 
Britain inspite of ber hatred against British imperialism in this 
country. So India sincerely hoped that Britain would feel the 
gratitude and give the well-deserved political rights to the Indians. 
In this context, S.R. Sharma has aptly remarked: “The affirmation 
of moral values in the war and the doctrine of self-determination, 
deeply influenced Indian public opinion. If the war was being 
fought to make the world safe for democracy, it was hoped that it 
would at least put India on the road to self-government, If self- 
determination was to be applied to the politically dormant Arabs in 
the Turkish Empire, it was asserted it should be applied to Indians 
as well.” 


Demands were made for the introduction of political reforms 
but the reply was that India should wait till the war ended. Various 
Englishmen made irresponsible statements which incited Indian 
antagonism. For instance, V. Chirol said: “The justification of 
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our presence in India is that it gives peace and security to all the 
various races and creeds which make up one-fifth of the population 
of the globe. To introduce self-government in India would 
necessarily be to hand it over to the ascendancy of the strongest. 

The people of India had honest doubts about the introduction of 
reforms Jeading to a responsible government in India. It was in 
these circumstances that Lord Chelmsford made his historic declara- 
tion in the House of Commons on 20th August, 1917. The 
declaration read as under : “The policy of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with which the Government of India are in complete accord, 
is that of increasing association of Indians in every branch, of the 
administration and gradual development of self-governing institu- 
tions with_a view to progressive realisation of responsible govern- 


men san integral part of the British empire.” 
Lim indiara’ na gral p 
~ 9, Importance of Montagu’s declaration 


The importance of the above declaration cannot be under- 
“estimated. The promises made in this momentous declaration were : 
(1) that the Indians would be increasingly associated with the 

administration ; (2) that the self-governing institutions would be 
gradually developed ; (3) that responsible government in India as 
an integral part of the British Empire was the final goal ; (4) that 
an ultimate goal would be achieved by stages ; (5) that the British 
government and the government of India would be the sole authority 
to judge the time and measure of each advancement ; and (6) that 
in this, they would be guided by the responsible Indian leaders and 
their capability to handle responsibility. 


Commenting on Montagu’s famous declaration, S. R. Sharma 
has aptly remarked thus; “The Declaration closed one chapter 1m 
the constitutional history of India and opened another, Benevolent 
despotism was now dead and gone. India’s right to Swaraj was 
admitted and despotism was to give place to constitutioual 
government. So all its ifs and buts were ignored and the announ- 
cement was welcomed by almostall political parties. 


The greatest importance of the declaration perhaps lay in the 
fact that every Indian was feeling convinced that a self-government 
for India was within the domain of possibility. The later nationalist 
leaders often quoted this declaration while criticising the govern- 
ment. They reminded the government that it was not proving true 
to the promises. The declaration gave them the moral courage 
and they fought for their political rights. 


B. THE PROVISIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT OF 1919 


Montagu came to India on 10th November, 1917. A commit- 
tee was appointed consisting of Sir William Duke, Earl of 
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Donoughman, Bhupendra Nath Basu and Charles Roberts who 
together with Viceroy helped the Secretary of State, to draft a 
scheme of reforms known as Montford scheme. It wason the 
basis of this scheme that the Government of India Act was passed. 
The Act contained the following provisions : 


(i) Home Government 


The Act of 1919 contained provisions about British Home 
Government, Central Government of India and the provincial 
government. 


(a) The powers of the Secretary of State for India were 
reduced, Formerly, every legislation whether introdu d „in 
Central or Provincial Legislative Council required th petit 
the Secretary of State for Iadia. But now legislation of Gentral 
Legislative Council concerning currency, public debts, customs, 
military affairs and foreign affairs was to be sent to him for ~- 
according his approval. In provincial affairs, the interference of 
the Secretary of State in the transferred subjects was ended. His 
control on provincial finances was reduced and very few bills of + 
reserved subjects were referred to him. 


(b) The Act provided that the salary of the Secretary of State 
for India would now be charged on the British exchequer and not 
on the Indian revenues. This provision enabled the British Parlia- 
ment to exercise effective control over him. 


(c) A new post of the High Commissioner for India was 
created for the first time and some of the functions of the Secretary 
of State were transferred to him. The High Commissioner was to 
be an agent of the Governor. General-in-Council, He was to be 
appointed by the Government of India and paid from the Indian 
revenues. The High Commissioner was required. to handle the 
functions of purchases in England, of machinery and stores for 
India. He had to look after the interests of the Indian students in 
England and his term of office was to be six years. The High 
‘Commissioner thus to be appointed was not a representative purely 
of the Indian people. If he was an agent of the Governor-General, 
the latter being himself the agent of British Crown, it is obvious 
what interests actually the High Commissioner was to represent. 


(d) The Act of 1919 also introduced a number of changes in 
the constitution of the India Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, Its membership was now reduced to a minimum of 8 anda 
maximum of 12. Half of its members were required to have served 4 
in India at least for ten years. The salary of the members of India 
‘Council was raised from £ 1,000 a year to £ 1,200. According to the — 
Act, all matters, whether ordinary or urgent, were to be placed 
before the India Council and after full discussions and deliberations 
in it, the Secretary of State could carry on any correspondence with 
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the Governor-General. On the other hand, the term of office of 
the members was reduced from 7 to 5 years, 


(ii) Provisions regarding the Central Government of India 


1, Composition and tenure of Governor General’s 
Council 


The Executive Council of the Governor-General would consist 
of six members, of whom three were to be Indians who were to hold 
office for five years and were entrusted with the departments of law. 
education, labour, health and industry. 


2. Formulation of Central and Provincial Lists 


The Act provided for two lists of subjects: the Central and 
the Provincial. Those subjects which were of national importance 
such as foreign affairs, defence, post and telegraphs, public debt, 
communication, civil and criminal law and procedure etc. were 
included in the Central list, while other subjects which were only 
of provincial importance such as public health, local self- government, 
education, medicai administration, land revenue administration, 
water supply, famine relief, law and order, agriculture etc, were 
included in the Provincial list. 


3. Position of the Indian members of the Governor- 
General’s Council 


__ The Indian members of the Governor-General’s Council owed 
their Position to the British and as such, they were at the best only 
the “Yes-men’ of the Governor-General. They were not responsible 


to Central Legislative Council. No vote of no-confidence could 
remove them. 


4. Overlapping in the allotment of subjects in the 
Provincial and Central Lists 


7 The division of subjects into two lists was irrational. While 
important subjects like land revenue were assigned to the provinces, 
the less important ones such as commerce were given to the Centre. 
On the other hand, certain subjects were given to the provinces for 
administrative purposes only and not for legislative purposes. For 
example, any legislation concerning water supply and the self- 
governing bodies which were provincial subjects had to be passed 
in the Central and not in the Provincial Legislature. 


5. Chief executive authority vested in the Governor- 
General 


The chief executive authority remained with the Governor- 
General who was the Head of the State and a representative of the 
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King of England. He had a full control over the members of his 
Executive Council. 


6. Introduction of bicameral legislature at Centre 


In place of the Imperial Council consisting of only one 
House, now a bicameral legislature was set up. Now the Central 
Legislature was to consist of the Council of States and the Central 
Legislative Assembly. 


7. Composition and tenure of the Council of States 


The Council of States which was called the Upper House was 
to consist of 60 members, 27 of whom to be nominated and 33 
elected. The life of the Council of States was to be five years. Its 
President was to be nominated by the Governor-General and its 
members were to enjoy the title of Honourable. Women were not 
entitled to become its members. The Viceroy could address the 
Council of States and he could summon, prorogue or dissolve the 
House. 


8. Composition and tenure of the Legislative 
Assembly 


The Central Legislative Assembly was to constitute the Lower 
House and its total membership was to be 145 of whom 
104 were to be elected while the remaining 41 to be nominated. of 
` the 104 elected members, 52 were to be represented by the general 
constituencies, 30 by the Muslim constituencies, 2 by Sikhs, 9 by 
Europeans, 7 by landlords, and 4 by the Indian Commerce. While 
out of the 41 nominated members, 26 were official and 15 non- 
official. The tenure of the Central Legislative Assembly was to be 
3 years, Its first President was to be nominated by the Governor- 
General. He would hold office for 4 years after which the 
Assembly itself would elect its President. The Governor-General 
could address the meeting of the House. He could summon, 
prorogue or dissolve the House. 


9. Limited franchise 


Inthe case of Council of States, only those who paid an 
income tax on the maximum income of Rs. 10,000 a year or those 
who paid land revenue of a minimum of Rs. 750/- annually, were 
entitled to vote, The limit of the franchise 1s evident from the fact 
that out of the entire population of India, not more than 17,364 
persons were entitled to exercise their franchise in the case of the 
Council of States. The franchise in the case of the Legislative 
Assembly was also very limited. A voter must be an occupant or 
an owner of a house of a minimum rental value of Rs. 180 or he 
must pay municipal tax of Rs, 15a year, or should be paying an 
income tax on an income of not loss than Rs. 2,000 a year or he 
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should pay land revenue of at least Rs. 50 annually. Thus, the 
tich classes were given the right of franchise. In the entire India, 
only about ten lakh people were entitled to vote for the Central 
Legislative Assembly, 


10. The powers and functions of the Central Legislatuve 


(i) The Central Legislature could legislate for the whole of 
British India. It could appeal or amend any law already existing 
in the country, 


(ti) The members of the legislature could initiate any 
legislation according to rules, They could move a resolution and 
a motion for adjournment. They had the right to ask questions 
and supplementary questions. The right to freedom of speech was 
given. 


(iii) However, there were certain restrictions on the law- 
making powers of the Central Legislature. In certain cases, prior 
sanction of the Governor-General was necessary before the 
introduction of the bill inthe Legislature. For example, in 
comnection with 1. amendment or a repeal of an existing law or 
an ordinance of the Governor-General, 2; foreign relations and rela- 
tions with Indian States, 3. discipline or maintenance of armed force, 
4. public debt and public revenue, and 5. religion. No bill could be 
introduced in either house of the Central Legislature without the 
Prior sanction of the Governor-General. In case, however, the 
Governor-General felt that any bill or a part of it affected the 
safety or tranquillity of British India or any part thereof, he could 
Prevent its consideration. 


(iv) The Central Legislature of India could not amend or 
repeal any statute of British Parliament concerning India nor could 
it do anything which might affect the sovereignty of British 
Parliament or the unwritten Constitution of England. 


_ (v) If, on the advice of the Governor-General, the Central 
Legislature refused to pass any law, the Governor-General could 
pass it himself, subject to the approval of the British Crown, He 
could promulgate an ordinance which was to last for six months and 
was to bave the same effect as the law passed by the Central 
Legislature. No bill passed by the legislature could become law 
without the assent of the Governor-General, who could refuse to 
give assent to any bill passed by the Jegislature. He could send any 
bill back to the legislature for reconsideration. 


(vi) With regard to the budget, it was laid down that the 
government would submit demands for grants in the Legislative 
Assembly. There were certain items in the budget which could 
neither be discussed nor voted upon in either House, unless the 
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Governor-General permitted it. Even on those items of the budget 
which could be discussed and voted upon, the powers of the legis- 
lature were limited. If a grant was rejected by the legislature, it 
could be restored by the Governor-General. 


(iii) Provisions regarding the Provincial Governments 


The most significant of the provisions of the Act of 1919 were 
those which related to the provincial administration. 


1. Introduction of dyarchy 


introduced: The subjects of administration were already divided 
into two lists such as the central list and the provincial list. But 
the provincial list was now further divided into two: the reserved 
and the transferred subjects. The reserved subjects were those 
which were supposed to be of greater importance. These subjects 
were kept under the control of the Governor who would distribute 
them among the nominated members of his Executive Council. 
‘These subjects were police, administration of justice, irrigation and 
canals, water shortage, and water powers, land improvement and 
agricultural loans, Jand revenue administration, famine relief, 
control of newspapers, printing presses and books, prisons and 
reformatories, settlement of labour disputes, etc. 


The transferred subjects were those which were supposed to 
require more local knowledge and involved a closer Indian interest 
and a spirit of social service. ‘Fhese subjects were to be transferred 
to the Indian ministers who were to be appointed by the Governor 
from among the elected members of the provincial legislature. These 
subjects were education of Indians, public works which included 
roads, bridges and municipal tramways, agriculture and fisheries, 
local self- government, which included the control of Municipal 
Councils and District Boards, excise, public health and sanitation, 
etc. 

2. Divided responsibility of the provincial executive 


The Governor-in-Council who administered the reserved 
subjects were not responsible to the provincial legislature, but the 
Indian ministers who were to administer the transferred subjects 
were responsible to the provincial legislature. 

3. Powers and prerogatives of the Governor with 

regard to transferred subjects 

In the case of transferred subjects, the Act provided that 
where there was no minister to administer a department, the 
Governor himself could assume its charge temporarily. He could 
encourage joint deliberations among the ministers. He could 

verride the decisions of the ministers. The Governor could, im 
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consultation with his council and with the prior approval of the: 
Secretary of State, convert any transferred subject into a reserved 
one. In other words, he could take over the charge of administra- 
tion of transferred subjects with the prior approval of the Secretary” 
of State for India. 


4, Enlargement of Provincial Legislatures 


The Act of 1919 introduced certain changes in the provincial 
legislatures. Their size was increased, though no bicameral 
legislature was introduced. They were to be known as provincial 
legislative councils and their total membership varied from province 
to province. Of the total number of the membership of provincial 
legislative councils, at least 70 per cent were to be elected, while not 
more than 20 per cent were to be officials and remaining members 
were to be nominated non-officials. For example, in the case of 
Punjab, of the 94 members of the legislative council, 71 were elected,. 
15 were officials and 8 were nominated non-officials. 


5. Direct elections for Provincial Legislative Councils 


The system of elections introduced for the Legislative Councils 
was direct. But franchise was limited because high property 
qualifications were necessary for voters. On the other hand, 
communal electorate was introduced. As such special weightage 
was given to certain communities which were specially represented 
in the Provincial Legislative Councils. 


6, Functions of the Provincial Legislative Councils 


The members of these councils had the right to free speech. 
They could ask questions and had the right of interpellation. They 
could move resolutions and could initiate legislation concerning any 
provincial subject, though every bill passed by the provincial 
legislative council required the ultimate approval of the Governor, 
and on his refusal, the Bill could not become an Act, In the case of 
budgets, the members of the provincial legislative councils could not 
discuss certain items such as the salaries of the Governor, the 
Executive Councillors, the judges of high courts and other civil 
servants. However, they could discuss expenditure on the reserved 
and transferred subjects and could impose cut on the demands for 
grant on the votable items of the budgets, The Governor could 
restore any cut on the demand for grant, It was from among the 
elected members that the members of the standing committees and 
the select committees were appointed. So they secured a considerable 
cpportunity to influence government policies. For instance, the 
Public Accounts Committee which considered the report of the 
Accountant: General on the appropriation of revenue and expendi. 
ture gave the provincial legislature a sufficient degree of influence 
over the financial matters, 
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The provincial legislative councils passed bills which required 
three readings before being sent to the Governor to secure his 
assent to become laws. So far as the bills of the transferred 
soa were concerned, the Governor's assent was not normally 
retused. 


C. GENERAL APPRAISAL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT OF 1919 


(i) Merits of the Act of 1919 


Commenting on the merits of the Act of 1919, Coupland has 
remarked thus: “The Government of India Act was by far the 
most important measure of Indian policy adopted by the British 
Parliament since the process of constitutional development began 
in 1861; for it crossed the line between the legislative and executive 
authority. Previous measures had enabled Indians increasingly to 
control their legislatures but not their governments. Some Indians, 
it is true, had been members of those governments, but they had 
been officially appointed and were responsible like their colleagues 
to the Secretary of State and Parliament. Now Indians were to 
govern, so to speak, on their own, They were to take charge of 
great departments of provincial administration not as_ official 
nominees but as leaders of the elected majorities in their legislatures 
and responsible only to them. Limited and checked though it 
might be, this was a genuine transfer of power and it was the 
appointment of these ministers more than anything else that brought 
home the fact that the abdication of British Raj had actually begun. 
Even more striking than the transfer of executive power was 
constitutional method by which it was to be exercised, namely, the 
responsible government as understood and practised in Britain. 
The transferred field was to be governed under the British 


Parliamentary system”. 


Indeed, the Government of India Act of 1919 was a great 
landmark in the constitutional history of India. These 
reforms were an essential milestone on the Toad to self-government. 
The Act started a constitutional clock which would not stop. The 
present Indian government is the heir of Montague as well as of 
Gandhiji. In this context, Thompson and Garratt have expressed 
the view that the reforms were far from being a complete failure. 
‘Useful work was done in the provinces of the Indian ministers while 


the process of Indianisation within the government was proceeding 


quickly if unostentatiously. 
The merits of the Act may be summarised as follows : 


1. The establishment of the bicameral legislature laid down 
the lines on which the future political progress in India was to be 
made, 
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2, The franchise was enlarged. High property qualifications. 
of the voters were relaxed and thus, the Indian electorate was. 
enlarged. 


3. The powers of the Legislature were not such as could 
prove entirely ineffective. Some of the members of the legislature 
were placed on the Standing Committees such as those of Public 
Accounts and Finance; and here they gota great opportunity to 
influence the government. The right of interpellation made the 
government responsive if not responsible to the legislature, which 
enjoyed a greater degree of influence if not real power. 


4, Nor was the experiment of dyarchy a complete failure. In 
the provinces where dyarchy was established, the official and secret 
papers were thrown open tothe Indians. The Indian ministers 
issued orders to the English civil servants under them. In the 
transferred departments greater opportunities were created for the 
recruitment of Indians to higher government services ; and Indian 
leaders got better opportunities to introduce social reforms in the 
country. Much was done for the development of education in the 
country. On the other hand, the services rendered on the legislative 
side were considerable so far as transferred subjects were concerned. 
A great overhaul of the Indian legal system was effected by the 
legislatures in the provinces and civil and criminal codes were 
reviewed and modified where necessary. Much was done by the 
Provincial legislatures towards the democratisation of the local 
self-government when franchise qualifications were relaxed and the 
number of the elected members was increased, In the villages, 
attempts were made to assign more powers to the Panchayats. 


5: The greatest merit of the Act was that it prepared Indians. 
for greater responsibilities. 


(ii) Defects of the Government of India Act of 1919 


The Act of 1919 was vehemently criticised on account of the 
defects inherent init. According to Prof. Percival Spear: “The 
Montford reforms were attacked on all sides. Right-wing British 
opinion considered that they undermined British rule and gave 
authority to irresponsibility. Congressmen loudly proclaimed that 
they were a sham and not worth trying to work. Specially 
large targets were the reserved powers of the viceroy and the 
governors, the lack of any ministerial responsibility at the centre 
aad r communal provisions.” The following were the defects of 

e Act. 


1, Limited franchise 


The Central Legislature was not truly representative of the 
People because of the limited franchise, In the entire India, only 
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17,364 persons were entitled to exercise their right to vote in the 
case of Central Legislative Council. On the other hand, the total 
number of voters in 1920 tothe Central Legislative Assembly was 
not more than 909,874, Thus, the so-called non-official majority in 
oot Legislature did not represent the general public in the 
real sense. 


2. Communal electorate 


" Undue weightage was given to minorities and other vested 
interests. For instance, of the 104 elected members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly, 52 were to be returned by the general consti- 
tuencies, 30 by Muslims, 2 by Sikhs, 9 by Europeans, 7 by land- 
lords and 4 by Indian commerce. 


3, Limited powers of the Central Legislature 


The powers of the Central Legislature were very much 
limited. It could not repeal or amend an existing law or an 
ordinance of the Governor-General. Nor could it enact any 
legislation with regard to British Government's relations Wi 

Indian States, defence, public debt and revenues and religious 
rites. The Governor-General was empowered to prevent any bill 
from being passed in Case, according to him, the bill affected 
the safety and tranquillity of British India. The Central Legis- 
lature could not repeal or amend any statute of the British 
Parliament and, on the other hand, the Governor-General could 
pass any bill subject to the approval of the British Crown, 
even though that bill had not been passed by the Central Legislature. 
Even on the budget, the legislature had little control. nly 40% 0 

t 

the members could not vote for 60% of the budget. Even in 40% 0 
votable items, the Governor-General could inter’ 
any demand for grant refused by the Central Legislature. 


4. Dictatorial powers of the 
vernor-General. He 


The real power was vested in the Go 


could decisively intervene in legislative matters. He could refuse to 
give assent to any pill passed by the Legislature, and also issue 


ordinances which were as effective as the laws passed by the Central 
Legislature. No bill passed by the 


without the assent of th i : 
control over the Central Government budget. Even if any deman 


for grant was rejected by the legislature, the same could be restored 
by him, The vast powers given to the Governor-General made a 


mockery of the Montford reforms. 
5. Weak position of Provincial Legislatures 


Like Central Legislature, the provincial legislatures had @ 
degree of influence in the passage of the bill, while the real power 
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with regard to the enactment of legislation was vested in the provin- 
cial Governors. The decentralisation in the shape of transferred 
subjects was an eye-wash because even in these subjects, the 
Governors could intervene decisively and pass any Act against the 
wishes of the provincial legislature. 


6. Defects of dyarchy 


According to the system of dyarchy, the provincial subjects 
were divided into two parts, reserved and transferred. The reserved 
subjects were entrusted to the members of the Governor’s Council 
while transferred subjects were assigned to the Indian Ministers 
appointed by the Governor from amongst the elected members of 
the provincial legislature. The Governor was the pivot of the whole 
administration, He was the final authority both in the reserved and 
the transferred subjects. Dyarchy was inaugurated in eight 
provinces on ist April 1921. Later on, dyarchy was introduced in 
the North West Frontier Province. This system of dyarchy almost 
broke down in Bombay andthe Central Provinces, There were 
certain inherent defects in the system which are discussed as 
follows : 


(i) Irrational division of subjects ; The division of 
provincial subjects under two heads of “reserved” and “‘trans- 
ferred” was neither Jogical nor understandable. The result was 
that neither a minister could work efficiently without the help 
of a Councillor nor could the Councillor work without the help 
of a minister. While agriculture was a transferred subject, irri- 
gation was separated from it and kept as a reserved subject. 
Education was similarly transferred, while strangely enough 
education of Anglo-Indians was kept as reserved. The Industries 
were again transferred, while water, power, factories, mines etc. 
were kept as reserved. Sir K.A. Reddi, a minister of Madras, 
tightly complained thus : “I was a minister for development with- 
out forests. J was minister of agriculture minus irrigation. As a 
minister of agriculture, I had nothing to do with the administration 
of the Madras Agriculturists’ Loans Act or the Madras Land 
Improvement Loans Act. Famine relief, of course, could not be 
touched by the Minister for Agriculture.” Sometimes, there was such 
a confusion that the authorities could not decide whether a parti- 
cular subject belonged to one department or another. C.Y. 
Chintamani, a minister in the UP government, related his experience 
according to which in 1921 the department of agriculture started an 
enquiry in the fragmentation of land but when the report was ready 
in 1922, all of a sudden, it was discovered that the subject should 
have been handled by the Revenue Department to which now the 
matter was transferred. But here too after two years, it was dis- 
covered in 1924 that the subject after all belonged to the Coopera- 
tive Department. 
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(ii) Ascendancy of the Councillors : The real powers in 
fact remained in the reserved departments assigned to the 
Governor’s Councillors : the transferred subjects were only of less 
consequence so far as the national and political life of the country 
was concerned, In the most important matters, the Indian ministers 
were not even consulted. The British repressive policy against the 
Non-Cooperative Movement was planned and executed but the 
Indian ministers were neither consalted nor did they know what 
actually the government was planning to do. In the words of C.R. 
rien they were only “dumb spectators” of what went around 
them. 


(iii) Minister’s precarious control over the civil ser- 
vants: A minister had a precarious hold on the civil services. His 
own secretary had a weekly interview with the Governor and often 
his opinion carried greater weight than that of the minister. 
Whenever there was a difference of opinion between an Indiaa 
minister and his permanent Secretary or between him and a 
-Commissioner of a division or the head of a department, the matter 
was to be placed before the Governor who always supported the 
man against the minister. In this context, P.N. Masalden has aptly 
remarked : “The carrying out of the policy laid down by the 
ministers was largely left to the civil services over which the 
ministers had no control. It was for the ministers a case of holding 
-tesponsibility without a corresponding authority.” 


(iv) Constant friction between the ministers and the 
‘Executive Councillors : There wasa constant friction between 
the ministers and the Executive Councillors who were Europeans. 
Sometimes, they openly condemned each other in public. In such 
cases, an Indian minister could rarely expect any support from 
the Governor who always sided with his Councillors. 


(v) No Collective Responsibility : According to dyarchy, 
the principle of joint responsibility was not introduced. The 
-Governor dealt with the ministers individually and not collectively 


which made it yet easier for him to override a minister. 


(vi) Intransigence of Finance Department : Everything 
depended upon finance and the Councillor incharge of finance 
department was determined to see that no administrative plan 
of an Indian minister would succeed: While a reserved department 
got what it required, the plans of a transferred department were 
rejected as worthless. Money sanctions for transferred subjects 
were often delayed and the amount granted always fell short of the 


„actual requirement. 


(vii) Objectives of the Ministers and the Governor 
diametrically opposite : The aspirations of the ministers were 
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quite different from those of the Governor. While the Governor 
pulled towards autocracy, the ministers desired to introduce 
national colour in the administration. In this context, Kelkar of 
C.P. has aptly remarked thus : “I could not picture myself how @ 
Governor could support my policy of non-interference with a 
Municipal Committee which ‘wanted to hoist a national flag on the 
Municipal office and how the same Governor could ask me to 
uphold an order of a Deputy Commissioner who had suspended a 
Committee’s resolution to the effect that its servants should put on 
Khaddar dress.” 


(viii) Unpleasant dilemma of the Indian Ministers : A 
minister was pleced in an unpleasant dilemma as he was sand- 
wiched between the Governor who could appoint him as well 
as dismiss him and the elected representatives of the people who 
expected the minister to live up to their aspirations. Due to 
personal greed for power, it was more important for the minister to 
cultivate the satisfaction of the Governor than that of the members 
of the provincial legislature. If a minister risked confrontation 
with the Governor and aligned himself with the people’s represen- 
tatives, he had to face the formidable prospect of dismissal. Such 
was the curious dilemma of the Indian ministers under the system 
of dyarchy. Thus, the system of dyarchy did not deliver goods due 
to the above defects. Commenting on its glaring drawbacks, 
Palande has remarked thus : “Dyarchy was never intended to be an 
ideal in itself but asa stepping stone toa noble consummation, 
namely, a fully self-governing India. Indians were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the whole project of dyarchy. The parliamentary 
appearances that it suggested were tantalizing. But those who had 
personal knowledge of its inner working exposed its ridiculous 
contradictions and defects. The ideal manifestation of dyarchical 
government implied the complete self-effacement of an irresponsible 
bureaucracy but unfortunately, that quality was too super-human 
to be a normal feature of the administration.” 


VII. The Government of India Act of 1935 


The Government of India Act of 1935 was a very lengthy statute- 


consisting of 321 sections and 10 schedules, It was drawn from 
various sources, such as (1) the Simon Commission Report, (2) the 
Nehru Committee Report, (3) the discussions held at the Round 
Table Conferences, (4) the White Paper, (5) the Joint Select 
Committee Report, and (6) the Lothian Report. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
Secretary of State for India, introduced a bill for constitutional 
reforms in the House of Commons on Sth February, 1935. The 


House of Commons passed it on 4th June, 1935 and the House of 
Lords passed it in July, 1935: The bill received the royal assent om- 


2nd August, 1935 as the Government of India Act, 1935. 


oe 


abo 
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A. MAIN FEATURES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA ACT OF 1935 


_. An interesting feature of the Act was that it had no preamble 
of its own. It borrowed the preamble from the Act of 1919, The 
preamble had envisaged the grant of Dominion Status for India by 
stages. The authors of the Act of 1935 while repealing the Act of 
1919 retained its preamble which they attached to the Act of 1935. 
The chief features of the Act are discussed as follows : 


1. Supremacy of British Parliament : The supremacy 
of the British Parliament was kept intact. According to the 
Act of 1935, the Dominion Status which was the ultimate goal 
for India was to be attained by stages and it was the British 
Parliament which would decide the time and nature of each advance: 
towards this goal. 


2. Abolition of India Council: The people of India 
had been agitating against the India Council of the Secretary 
of State since long, The Council established in 1858 was abo- 
lished by the Act of 1935 which empowered the Secretary of 
State for India to appoint not less than three and not more 
than six advisers to advise him on the matters referred to him. 
At least, half of these advisers must have served in India for 
at least 14 years. It was not obligatory on the part of the Secretary 
of State to accept their advice, though in the formulation of rules 
and regulations for civil services, the concurrence of at least half of” 
them was necessary. The powers of the Secretary of State were 
curtailed with regard to the provincial subjects which were assigned 
to the popular ministers. However, he exercised real control over 
the Governor-General and the Governors. 


3, Establishment ofa federation in India : The Act 
of 1935 envisaged the establishment of a federation in India 
which would consist of the eleven existing provinces, the six Chief 
Commissioner’s provinces and Indian princely states which 
offered to join the proposed federation, For the provinces, it was 
obligatory to join but for the Indian States, it was voluntary. If a_ 
state wanted to join the federation, it was to sign an Instrument „of 
Accession in which it would clearly lay down the matters which 
would be put under federal jurisdiction. Those powers once handed 
over to the Centre could not be withdrawn. 


In order to demarcate the respective jurisdiction of the federal’ 
government and of the provinces, the Act drew out three lists, 7 e.s- 
(1) the Federal List which consisted of 59 subjects such as Armed: 
Forces, Railways, Currency etc., (2) the Provincial List consisting. 
of 54 subjects and (3) the Concurrent List. The federal legislature: 
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would enact laws from the Federal List, while provincial legislatures 
would legislate on subjects mentioned in the Provincial List. On 
the other hand, the federal legislature and the provincial legislatures 
could legislate with regard to subjects mentioned in the Concurrent 
List, but the federal law would prevail in the event of conflict 
between a federal law and provincial government’s law with regard 
to the subjects of Concurrent List. 


4. Federal Executive : The federal executive was to con- 
sist of the Governor-General, the Councillors and the Ministers. 
“The authority of the Governor-General was to extend to all those 
matters with regard to which the Federal Legislature had power 
to legislate. In an emergency, Governor-General’s special powers 
could enable him to control effectively the provincia] govern- 
ments. He could suspend the provincial autonomy and assume 
-all powers, in order to face an emergency or any situation in the 
interest of safety and tranquillity in India. 


5. The Federal Legislature: The federal legislature 
was to be bicameral. It consisted of the Federal Assembly 
and the Council of States. The Federal Legislature could 
legislate on all matters included in the Federal list and the Concur- 
Tent list. 


6. Dyarchy at Centre: The dyarchy established in the 
provinces by the Act of 1919 was abolished, but the Act of 
1935 established dyarchy at the centre. The subjects of Federal 
List were divided into two parts, viz. the reserved part and 
the transferred part. The reserved part consisted of impor- 
tant subjects like defence, external affairs, the tribal areas, 
and the ecclesiastical affairs. These subjects were to remain 
under the control of the Governor-General and for their 
administration, he could appoint councillors not exceeding three 
who would assist him and would be responsible to him. The 
transferred part consisting of less important subjects was to be 
-administered by the Governor-General withthe help of popular 
Ministers appointed from among the members of federal legislature 
“to which they were to be responsible. 


7. Bicameral Enlarged Legislatures; The Act of 1935 
-established a bicameral legislature in the Centre as well as in 
each of the six of the tota] number of eleven provinces. The 
membership of the legislatures was increased. For instance, in 
the Centre, the legislative assembly was to consist of 375 mem- 
Tbers while the council of states would have 260 members. The 
legislative assembly of Bengal was the largest, with a total mem- 
bership of 250. The Legislative Council of Bengal was like-wise 
largest, with not Jess than 63 members. 
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3. Enlargement of Electorate: The franchise qualifi- 
cations were relaxed and thus, the electorate was enlarged. As 
much as ten per cent of the population secured the right to vote 
for the provincial Jegislatures. The evil of communal electorate was,. 
however, extended side by side. 


9. Federal Court: The Act of 1935 established a Federal 
Court with original and appellate jurisdiction to settle disputes 
between the federating units, between the federal government 
and a unit or units, The federal court could interpret the consti- 
tution. However, the final court of appeal remained the Privy 
Council in Englands 


10. Establishment of Reserve Bank: A Reserve Bank 
was established with a Governor and fifteen directors to control 
currency and maintain the financial stability in the country. 


11. Provincial Autonomy: The most important feature 
of the Act was the establishment of autonomy in the provinces. 
Dyarchy in the provinces was abolished and there was to be 
po distinction between the reserved and transferred subjects 
at the provincial level. The entire provincial administration 
was placed under the charge of the Indian ministers who 
were appointed by the Governor from among the members 
of provincial legislature on the advice of the person who com- 
manded a majority. These ministers were to be responsible to 
the provincial legislature. An unfortunate feature of the Act was 
that the governors were given special responsibilities. Behind the 
smokescreen of these special responsibilities, the Governors could 
sweep away provincial autonomy at any time and establish their 
dictatorship. That is why some people said that provincial autonomy 
was in fact the autonomy of the Governors. 


12. Territorial changes : The Act of 1935 introduced 
certain far-reaching territorial changes. Burma was separate 
from India and it was placed under the control of the Colonial 
Office in England. The separation took place on Ist April, 1937. 
Aden also was taken away from the administrative control of 


India, 


13. Provision of safeguards : Another important feature 
of the Act was the provision of elaborate safeguards. These 
safeguards constituted a deviation from the principle of respon- 
sible government as well as of self-government. The safeguards 
virtually made the Governor-General a dictator. The important 
portfolios such as defence, foreign affairs, tribal areas, and 
ecclesiastical affairs were placed in the hands of the Governor- 
General, The Governor-General catried on the administration 
of these subjects with the help of his councillors who were to- 
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be responsible to him and not to the Central legislature. On 
the other hand, there were special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General and the Governors wii}. regard to: (a) prevention of 
grave menace to peace and security of the country, (b) safeguarding 
the interests of the princely states and their rulers, (¢) protection of 
legitimate interests of minorities and (d) prevention of discrimina- 
tion against the British commercial interests. Although the port- 
folio of finance was transferred to the control ofa responsible 
minister, yet the Governor-General had the special responsibility of 
maintaining the financial stability of the federation. Thus, the 
Governor-General could veto any measure proposed by tue 
Finance Minister. A Governor with the sanction of the Governor- 
General could at any time declare the constitution of his province as 
having broken down. Thus, he could assume the control of 
the entire provincial administration. On the other hand, the power 
to amend the constitution was kept in the hands of British 
Parliament. 5 


The safeguards amply prove that what was given with one 
hand was sought immediately to be taken away with the other. 
Due to these safeguards, the Act of 1935 smacked only of distrust 
and mischief. In fact, these special responsibilities and safeguards 
were designed to protect British imperialism Commenting on the 
Act, Jawaharlal Nehru has aptly remarked that the Act of 1935 was 
a machine with strong brakes and no engine. Nehru rightly 
‘condemned the Act as ‘ʻa new charter of slavery”. 


B, ALL-INDIA FEDERATION 


1. The Act of 1935 proposed to establish an All-India 
Federation, which was to consist of eleven Governor’s provinces, 
six Chief Commissioner’s provinces and such of Indian States as 
would join it by signing an Instrument of Accession. While the 
membership of the proposed federation was compulsory for the 
provinces, it was voluntary for the Indian States. Those states 
which desired to join the proposed federation had to sign an 
Instrument of Accession in which these states had to specify the 
particular subjects which would be placed under the jurisdiction of 
the federal government. No state could withdraw from the 
federation once it joined it. 


2. The most interesting aspect of the system was that there was 
to be no uniformity in the surrender of subjects to the federal 
government, Each state was to decide for itself with regard to 


the subjects it would cede to the federal government. 


3, In the proposed federation, the executive authority of the 
Crown was to be vested in the Governor-General as the representa- 
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tive of the Crown and the legislative authority was to be vested in 
the Governor-General as representative of British Crown and the 
two Chambers which would be known as the Federal Assembly and 
the Council of States. ' 


__ 4, A Federal Court was provided under the Act so that it 
might settle disputes between the federal government and the units 
and among the federating units themselves. The Federal Courts 
would interpret and protect the constitution. 


5. No prince of India, however, deemed it expedient to join 
the proposed all-India Federation. The enthusiasm displayed by 
them in the Round Table Conference had in fact been an effect o 
the British whip, When the actual moment of joining the Federation 
came, they apprehended a danger to their very existence. On the 
other hand, the issue of paramountcy was not solved entirely to 
their satisfaction, Hence, they desisted from joining and the all- 
India Federation never came into existence. 


C. THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE 


According to the Government of India Act of 1935, the federal 
executive was to consist of the Governor-General, his councillors 
and the Council of Ministers. 


1 Powers and prerogatives of the Governor-General : 
The most important office in the Federal Executive wes that of 
the Governor-General who was a representative of the British 
Crown. His appointment was_to be made by His Majesty on the 
advice of the Prime Minister of England. His tenure of office was 
to be five years. Besides other allowances, he would get an annual 
salary of Rs. 2,50,800 which was to be charged on Indian revenues. 
A palatial building in Delhi, another at Simla and a country house 
at Mashobra near Simla were given to the Governor-General for 
his residence, The powers and prerogatives of the Governor- 
Ca virtually made him a dictator. These are now discussed as 
under. 


2. Discretionary powers of the Governor-General : 
In the exercise of his discretionary powers, the Governor-General 


could consult the ministers if he so desired, but he was in 


no way bound by their advice. These discretionary powers were 
related to control of defence, the tribal areas, foreign affairs and 
ecclesiastical affairs. These were reserved subjects and with regard 
to these, he was responsible to the Secretary of State for India. 


-The Governor-General could appoint the members of his executive 


council, financial adviser, Chief Commissioners, Chairman and 
members of the Federal Public Service Commission, Governor and 
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Deputy Governor of Reserve Bank and the President of the Railway 
Tribunal. He could appoint and dismiss the ministers and preside: 
over the meetings of the Council of Ministers. 


3. Governor-General’s powers to be exercised in his- 
individual judgment: These powers Were: 1. the prevention 
of any danger to the peace and tranquillity of British India, 
2, the safeguarding the rights and interests of public services, 
3.the protection of the legitimate rights of the minorities, 
4. maintenance of financial stability of the federal government, 
5. prevention of commercial discrimination and 6. protection 
ginn of Indian States and of the rights and dignity of the 
rulers. 


In exercise of these powers, the Governor-General was bound 
to consult the Council of Ministers, but he enjoyed the option to 
accept or reject the advice of the ministers. 


4. Exercise of residuary powers: The residuary powers 
were those which were not included in the Federal List, the 
Provincial List and the Concurrent List, These powers were to be 
exercised by the Governor-General in consultation with the minis- 
ters, but these powers were of no significance because all the 
important powers were placed in the above-mentioned categories. 
Even in the residuary powers, the Governor-General was the 
final and overriding authority. Moreover, the ministers at best 
were only his henchmen, to be selected, appointed, maintained 
and dismissed by him. 


5. Financial powers of the Governor-General: It was 
by the order of the Governor-General that the budget was to 
be laid before the Federal Legislature. No demand for grant 
could be made except on his recommendation and he could 
restore a cut imposed by the legislature on any demand for grant. 
He was to decide the votable and non-votable items of the federal 
government’s budget, while in an emergency, he was authorised to 
spend any amount of money he liked. For the maintenance of the 
financial stability of the federal government, he was to appoint a 
Financial Adviser and fix his salary and terms and condition of 
service. 


6. Extraordinary legislative powers: The Governor- 
General was given extraordinary legislative powers. Section 45 
of the Act of 1935 authorised the Governor-General to issue 
a proclamation by which entire constitution of the federation 
could be suspended. This power could be exercised when he 
was satisfied that the existing circumstances made it impossi- 


ble for the federal government to function effectively. After 
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the issue of this proclamation, the Governor-General could assum: 
all the powers except those of the Federal Court. The Governor- 
General had to communicate this proclamation to the Secretary of 
State for India, through whom it was to be laid before the two 
Houses of the British Parliament. The proclamation thus issued 
would remain in force for a period of six months, unless another 
proclamation revoked it earlier. 


Another extraordinary power was related to the promulgation 
of ordinances which were of two types. The first of these were 
those which he could promulgate only when he felt that they were 
necessary in view of his discretionary powers and the powers to be 
exercised in his individual judgment. These ordinances were as 
effective as laws and could remain in operation for six months, and 
they could be renewed for another six months if he so desired, The 
second type were those which he could promulgate at a time when 
the federal legislature was not in session. These ordinances were 
issued on the advice of ministers and they had to be sanctioned by 
the legislature within six weeks of the commencement of the next 
session, failing which they would lapse automatically . 


7. Governor-General and Dyarchy at the Centre: The 
Act established a dyarchy at the centre. The executive was 
to consist of two wings, one dealing with the reserved subjects, 
consisting of defence, foreign affairs, tribal areas and ecclesiastical 
affairs and the other dealing with transferred subjects which were 
not soimportant. The reserved subjects were to be administered 
by the Governor-General with the help of his councillors whose 
number would not exceed three. These councillors were simply 
advisers to the Governor-General to whom they were responsible for 
their functions. On the other hand, the transferred subjects were to 
be administered by the Governor-General with the help of the 
ministers whose number would not exceed ten. The position of the 
ministers was weak because the Governor-General could dismiss 


them. 


According to Prof. K. T. Shah, “The position assigned 
under the new Constitution to the council of federal ministers 1s 
ornamental without being useful, onerous without ever being 
helpful to the people, they are supposed to represent responsibility 
without power, position without authority, name without any real 
influence”. The Indian ministers were sandwiched between the 
Governor-General and the Central Legislature. They were not ina 
position to inaugurate constructive schemes of economic betterment 
or social reconstruction, It is no exaggeration to state that the 
Governor-General exercised decisive authority. He was not only 
a pivot of federal administration but also a linchpin of the whole 
machinery, personification of the British Crown, representative of 
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the Home Government, and a dictator of India. Commenting on 
the powers of the Governor-General, Z. A. Ahmed has aptly 
remarked thus: “The Federal Government will thus be in reality 
a one man’s rule, unsurpassed in many respects by oriental despo- 
tism or modern dictatorship”. 


D. FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 


_ The Act of 1935 proposed to set up a bicameral federal 
legislature which would consist of an upper house known as the 


Council of States and the lower house known as the Federal 
Assembly. 


1. Composition of the Council of States 


The total membership of the Council of the States was to be 
260. Of these, 104 were to be represented by Indian States. These 
representatives were to be nominated by the rulers of the 
Indian States joining the proposed federation. The remaining 
156 members were tobe represented by the British Provinces. 
the 156 seats, 6 were to be nominated by the Governor-General, 75 
elected by Hindus in the general constituencies, 49 elected by 
Muslims, 4 by Sikhs, 7 by Europeans, 2 by Indian Christians, 1 by 
Anglo-Indians, 6 by women and 6 by Scheduled Castes. The 
representatives of the Council of States were to be elected directly 
on a very narrow franchise. They were to remain in the 
Council of States for nine years, one-third of them retiring after 


every three years. Thus, the Council of States was a permanent 
chamber. 


2, Composition of Federal Assembly 


The Federal Assembly was the lower chamber, consisting of 
375 seats. Of these, 125 seats were to be represented by the Indian 
States. The remaining 250 seats were to be represented by British 
India. Here again, the representatives of the States were to be 
nominated by the rulers of these states while those from the British 
India were to be elected. Communal electorate was encouraged. 
For instance, 82 seats were given to the Muslims, 8 each to the 
Indian Christians and the Europeans and 6 to the Sikhs. Strangely 
enough, the elections to the Federal Assembly were indirect as 
against the direct election to the federal council. The tenure of the 
Federal Assembly was to be five years and its 250 members were to 
be elected by the members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
while 125 were to be nominated by the rulers of the Indian States 
joining the proposed all-India Federation. The Governor-General 


was vested authority to dissolve the Federal Assembly in exercise 
of his discretionary powers. 


3. Powers and functions of the Federal Legislature 
According to the Act of 1935, there was distribution of powers 
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between the Centre and the Provinces. For this purpose, three 
lists were prepared such as 1. The Federal List, 2. The Provincial 
List and 3. The Concurrent List: The Federal List consisted of 
subjects like defence, external affairs, and currency while the 
Provincial List consisted of subjects such as education, public 
works, irrigation and canals. The Concurrent List included such 
subjects as trade unions, industrial disputes, inland waterways and 
electricity, 


_ 1. The federal legislature was empowered to legislate on the 
subjects included in the Federal List. As regards the sub; 
included in Concurrent List, both the Federal Legislature an the 
Provincial Legislature could carry on enactment of legislation, but 
in case of conflict between the federal law and the provincial law, 
the federal law would prevail. 


2. The Federal Legislature, however, could legislate for an 
Indian State or a province with the prior consent of the ruler of 
that state or a Governor, as the case may be. 


3. After the declaration of emergency by the Governor-General 
the federal legislature could jegislate on any subject of the provincial 
list. In the case of the Chief Commissioner's provinces, the federal 
legislature could legislate on any subject at any time. 


4, In the case of Indian States, no separatelists were prepared, 
The federal legislature could legislate on the subjects surrendered by 
the rulers of the Indian States to the Centre according to the 
instrument of Accession: 


5. There were certain limitations on the legislative powers or 
the federal legislature. It could not pass any Act affecting the 
British Crown, and the Royal Family, affecting the Army Act, the 
‘Air Force Act and the Naval Defence Act. It could not pass any 
Act affecting the Governor-General’s discretionary powers or an Act 
or an ordinance promulgated by him. It could not pass a law 
-against British companies, shipping, aircraft, etc. operating in 
India. Certain bills could not be introduced in either chamber 
without the prior consent of the Governor-General, while no bill 


could advise the federal legislature to pass & particular bill and if 
the federal legislature did not respond, the Governor-General could 
himself certify and make the bill to become law. He could summon 
or prorogue any chamber or dissolve the Federal Assembly, In 
-case of difference between the two chambers, the Goyernor-Gen 


-could summon them in a joint meeting in which the questions would 
be decided by a majority of both the chambers. T AE 


6: The Federal Assembly could move a vote of no-confidence, 
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against the Central Council of Ministers and thus remove them in 
normal circumstances. The members of the assembly could pass a 
motion of adjournment and a motion of censure. They could ask 


questions and supplementary questions to the Council of Ministers. 


7. The Federal Assembly had no power to discuss the conduct 
of a judge of the Federal Court or of a High Court in the discharge 
of his official duties. 


8. The financial powers of the Federal Legislature were very 
much limited, The money bill and the budget were to be first 
brought to the Federal Assembly and then to the Council of States. 
The expenditure chargeable on the federal revenues was not subject 
to the vote in the Federal Legislature. This provision made the 
Federal Legislature powerless on 80% of the expenditure. The 
remaining 20% of the expenditure was to be submitted in the form 
of demands for grants, first to the federal assembly and then, to the 
Council of States. The Governor-General could restore any demand 
for grant rejected or reduced by the Federal Legislature, 


9, In their mutual relations, the two chambers enjoyed 
coordination and equal powers except in the money bill which would 
originate in the Federal Assembly. A bill passed by one chamber 
but rejected by the other lapsed. In order to resolve differences 
between the two houses, the Governor-General could call a joint 
meeting in which decisions were taken by a majority yote of all the 
members of the two chambers present and voting, 


E. POWERS AND PREROGATIVES OF 
THE GOVERNOR 


The old dyarchical form of the government introduced in the 
provinces by the Act of 1919 was abolished and in its place, the 
Act of 1935 sought to introduce full provincial autonomy. The 
provincial executive authority as drawn from this Act, extended to 
all those subjects on which the provincial legislatures had powers 
to legislate. This power was vested in the Governors who could 
exercise it either directly or through the Council of Ministers. 


1. Appointment and tenure of the Governor : The Gover- 
nor was the chief executive authority of a province, who in case of 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras was to be a public man of great repute 
and appointed by the British Crown on the advice of the Secretary 
of State for India. The Governors of the other provinces were 
to come from the civil services of India and appointed on the 
advice of the Governor-General. The usual term of office of a 

_ governor was five years, 


2. Executive powers of the Governor; The executive 
powers of the Governor consisted of three categories, i.e. 1. the 
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powers exercised in his discretion without consulting the minis- 
ters, 2. the powers exercised in his individual judgement where 
the ministers were to be consulted but their advice was not binding, 
and 3. the powers exercised on the advice of the ministers. 


_ (i) Discretionary powers of the Governor : The Governor 
enjoyed the following discretionary powers : 


_ (a) It was the Governor himself who was to decide in his 
‘discretion whether a particular matter came under his discretionary 
Powers or not. 


, (b) He was to appoint and dismiss the ministers and determine 
their salaries. 


(c) He was to preside over the cabinet meetings. 


(d) He had to check crimes aimed at overthrowing the 
government, 


_ fe) He could summon ‘or prorogue the legislature and could 
dissolve the legislative assembly, 


(f) He could stop discussion on a bill in the legislature. 


(g) He could decide whether any item of expenditure was 
votable or non-votable. 


(A) Chairman and the members of the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the province were to be appointed by him. 


(i) He could issue ordinances which were as effective as laws 
of the Provincial Legislature. 


(j) The worst was the section 93 of the Act of 1935 which 
defined his discretionary powers in the event of a breakdown of the 
Constitution. If the Governor was satisfied that a situation had 
arisen in which the provincial government could not be carried on 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1935, he could 
assume to himself dictatorial powers. A proclamation regarding 
the failure of constitutional machinery and assumption of extraor- 
dinary powers by the Governor had to be communicated to the 
Secretary of State for India who was to lay it before the British 
Parliament. The proclamation was to remain in force for six months 
and could be extended by the British Parliament for yet another 
period of twelve months. Any Act passed by the Governor during 
the period of a proclamation was to be as effective as law till the 
end of two years after the expiry of the proclamation. 


(ii) Powers exercised by the Go vernor in his individual 
judgement: The Act of 1935 defined the special responsibilities of 
the Governor in connection with which he was to exercise the 
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powers in his individual judgement: These special responsibilities- 


were: 1. safeguarding the legitimate interests of the minorities, 
2. prevention of any serious menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
the province, 3. safeguarding the dignity and rights of a ruler of 
Indian state, 4. securing the execution of the orders of the 
Governor: General given to him in his discretion and 5, keeping the 
Governor-General informed with regard to the conduct of irrigation: 
in the province. 


(iii) Powers exercised by the Governor on the advice of 
the ministers : The remaining powers were to be exercised by the 
Governor on the advice of the ministers, who could be appointed 
and dismissed by him. The Governor could override the will of the 
ministers who exercised a certain degree of influence but not the 
real powers. 


3. Legislative powers of the Governor : The legislative 
powers of the Governor directly as well as through his control 
of the provincial legislature were as great as his executive 
powers. 


(i) The Governor could summon or prorogue or dissolve the: 


Legislative Assembly. 


(ii) He could address both the chambers of provincial legis- 
lature jointly or separately. 


(iii) He could call a joint meeting of the two chambers in the 
event of deadlock between them. 


(iv) He could send messages to the legislature with respect to 
some bills under discussion. He could stop discussion on any bill 
if he was satisfied that further discussion on that bill was not in the 
interest of peace and order in the province. 


(v) The Governor's assent was necessary for a bill to become 
alaw. He could withhold his assent or return the bill for 
reconsideration. 


; (i) His prior sanction was necessary for the introduction of 
bills in the legislature. 


(vii) The governor could send the draft of a bill to the legisla- 
ture requiring it to pass ; but if the legislature failed to do so within 
a month, the Governor could certify the bill to become a law. 
Although the legislature and the Council of Ministers were 
completely free from every responsibility in connection with such 
an Act, the Governor’s Act had exactly the same force as the one 
passed by the provincial legislature. 


a 
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(viii) The Governor also had the powers to issue ordinances 
which were to be of two types, ie. those issued when the provincial 
leglisature was not in session and the Council of Ministers desired 
them to be issued on its own responsibility, and those issued by the 
Governor in his discretion or individual judgement for which the 
Governor himself was responsible. These ordinances were as effec- 
tive as the laws. 


4. Financial powers of the Governor. The budget was 
prepared and presented in the provincial legislature under his orders 
and recommendations. The charges on the revenues of the province 
were determined by him. He had the powers to pass a rejected 
money bill and restore any cut on any demand for grant mentioned 
in the budget. 


5. Instrument of Instructions. For the exercise of his 
powers in his discretion and individual judgment, an Instrument of 
Instructions was issued to the Governor. This Instrument of 
Instructions was prepared by the Secretary of State and approved by 
both the Houses of the British Parliament. The instructions in the 
Instrument, however, had no legal force and if a Governor violated 
any one of them, he was not answerable for it 1n any court of law. 
The main purpose of the Instrument of Instructions was to enable 


Although the Act authorised the Governor to appoint or dismiss the 
ministers, the Instrument advised him to appoint them 1n consultation 
with the leader who commanded a stable, majority in the legislature. 
Representation of minority communities 1n the Council of Ministers 
was advisory and so was the fostering of joint responsibility among 
the ministers. 

6. The Governor and the Council of Ministers. The Act 
of 1935 provided for the Council of Ministers to assist and advise 
the Governor. The ministers were, appointed by the Governor from 
among the members of the provincial legislature and they held their 
office during his pleasure. He could preside over their meetings in 
his discretion. The Act provided that the legislature could remove 
the ministers by passing a vote of no confidence. There was a mis- 
placed advice in the Instrument of Instructions that the Governor 
should see that the representatives of important communities were 
included in the Ministry as far as possible. In many ways, it ran 
counter to the spirit of joint responsibility among the ministers, 


Thus, due to the extraordinary powers vested in the Governor, 
the so-called provincial autonomy became a farce. In theory the 
British Parliament and the Secretary of State for India were said to 
have been relieved of all controlling authority 10 the provinces, but 
in actual practice, the position was different. The Secretary of 
State for India, Lord Zstland, himself had admitted in 1937 : “The 
Parliament of this country reserves to itself a potential measure of 
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control in a certain limited and clearly defined sphere, the special 
Tesponsibilities of the Governors.” 


F. PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE 


. The Act of 1935 provided for a legislature in every province 
which in the case of Assam, Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, 
Bombay and Madras was to consist of two chambers, i.e. the Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Legislative Council. In other provinces, 
there was to be unicameral legislature. 


1. Composition and tenure of Legislative Assemblies : 
The strength of the Legislative Assemblies varied from province 
to province. The tenure of the Assembly was to be five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. Unfortunately, the evil of 
communal representation in both the chambers was rather further 
extended under the recommendations of the notorious Communal 
Award of Ramsay MacDonald given in 1932. Under this award, 
Separate representations were given to as many as 17 different 
communities. The Poona Pact constituted a slight modification of 
this communal award and according to it, separate seats were to be 
reserved for the Harijans in the provincial legislative assemblies. 


2. Composition and tenure of Legislative Councils : The 
Legislative Councils of various provinces varied in size. Thus, while 
in Bengal, the membership of the Council was to be between 63 and 
65, in Bombay it was to be 30. The Act of 1935 provided for some 
of the seats in the Legislative Councils to be filled by the Governors 
by nomination. In Bengal, for example, the Governor was to 
nominate between 8 and 10 members to the Legislative Council. 
The Council was a permanent body, one-third of its members 
retiring every third year. Each chamber elected its own President 
and Vice-President from its members. The President and Vice- 
President of the Legislative Assembly were known as Speaker and 
Deputy Speaker Tespectively. These presiding officers were to 
conduct and guide the proceedings and exercise a casting vote in case 
of atic. No person could be a member of both the chambers or 
of a provincial chamber and of Central chamber at the same time. 


3. Franchise qualifications : The Franchise Committee 
presided over by Lord Lothan had made certain recommendations 
which were adopted by the government. The property qualification 
which was the basis of franchise in the Act of 1919 was retained and 
to this were added educational qualifications and certain special 
qualifications which aimed at enfranchising about 10 per cent of the 
people of scheduled castes and at expanding women electorate to 
60 lakhs. The franchise qualifications were very high and only the 
privileged persons like title holders, ministers, judges of High Courts, 
senators ofa university, retired and pensioned members of His 
Majesty’s regular military forces and others having certain minimum 
property qualifications and educational qualifications were entiled 
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to vote or stand for elections. The franchise qualifications varied 
in details from province to province. These qualifications for the 
Legislative Council were much higher than those for the Legislative 
Assembly. However, there was a general extension of franchise, with 
the result that in place of only 3 per cent who were previously 
entitled to vote, now as muchas 14 per cent of the population 
of British India acquired this right. 


4. Legislative powers : (i) The Provincial Legislature 
could make laws on all subjects included in the Provincial and the 
Concurrent Lists. The Provincial List included subjects of local 
importance such as local self-government and public health while 
the Concurrent List included subjects both of provincial and national 
importance such as insurance, unemployment and criminal law. 


% 

(ii) There were, however, certain limitations on the legislative 
powers of the Provincial Legislature. For instance, it could not 
legislate on matters which affected the sovereignty and suzerainty 
of the British Crown, nor could it enact laws discriminating against 
British subjects or against British commercial interests. In case of 
conflict between the provincial and federal laws on the Concurrent 
List, the federal laws prevailed. 


(iii) The previous sanction of the Governor-General was requi= 
red if the legislature desired to enact laws on matters affecting an 
Act of British Parliament, an Act or Ordinance of the Governor- 
General, and the Governor-General’s freedom to act in his discretion 
or in his individuai judgement. The previous sanction of the Gover- 
nor was necessary in matters which affected any Act or Ordinance 
Passed by him in his discretion. 


(iv) Ordinary bills could be introduced in either of the cham- 
bers of the provincial legislature ; while the money bill was to be 
introduced in the legislative assembly. Before one chamber sent a 
bill to the other, the bill had to pass through three readings and if 
the second chamber passed the bill, it was to be presented to the 
Governor for his assent The differences between the two chambers 
could be removed in a joint sitting called by the Governor in his 
discretion. When the Governor gave his assent to the bill presented 
to him, it became law but in case he withheld his assent, the bill 
lapsed. The Governor could also return the bill to the legislature 
recommending it to reconsider the bill in the light of his suggestions. 
He could reserve the bill for the consideration of the Governor- 
General and the latter could give his assent or withhold it or return 
the bill to the legislature for reconsideration or reserve it for the 
approval of British Crown. 


(v) Before the commencement of a financial year, the 
‘Governor could cause the budget to be laid before the legislative 
assembly, which, however, could not vote on the non-votable items 
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of budget such as salaries and allowances of the Governor and the 
expenditure relating to his office, and salaries and allowances of the 
Governor and the expenditure relating to his office, and salaries and 
allowances of judges of the High Court, and the ministers. The pro- 
vincial legislative assembly had the right to vote for about 20 per 
cent of items of the budget. There were, however, certain limitations 
on the financial powers of the legislature. The money bill could only 
be initiated by the executive and not by any private member. On the 
sums charged on the provincial revenues, the legislature had no 
right to vote. The Governor’s salary and allowances could not even 
be discussed. The exclusion of the salaries and allowances of 
ministers from vote of legislature was not in accord with true 
parliamentary procedure. On the votable items of the budget, _the 
Governor could restore any rejection or cut imposed by the legisla- 
ture. In short, it may be said that the provincial legislature could 
not exercise effective control over finances of the Province. 


) (vi) The provincial ministers were responsible to the provincial 
legislature. If the legislative assembly passed a_ vote of no- 
confidence against any minister, the entire council of minister could 


be removed. 


Both the chambers could put questions and supplementary 
questions, pass a resolution suggesting a particular course of 
action and move motion of adjournment to draw the government’s 
attention to a matter of an urgent public importance. By these 
methods, the legislature could make life of the ministers precarious. 


' Œ. WORKING OF PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 


It was in the time of Lord Linlithgow that the Act of 1935 was 
put into force. The princes of Indian States refused to join the 
proposed All-India Federation. So the federal part of the consti- 
tution was kept in abeyance. Part III of the Act dealing with the 
subject of provincial autonomy was put into operation and the 
system of provincial autonomy was inaugurated on Ist April, 1937. 
The interval between the passage of the Act and the eventual 
inauguration of the provincial autonomy was used in the preparation 
of electoral rolls, delimitation of constituencies and the holding of 
elections. The results of elections were interesting. The Congress 
contested 1,161 seats and won 711 of them securing an absolute 
majority in five out of the eleven provinces, i.e., Madras, Bombay, 
C.P., UP and Bihar, In three other provinces, it was returned as the 
largest single party. The Muslim League, on the other hand, could 
secure only 51 seats out of 482 seats reserved forthe Muslims all 
over India. It polled about 5 per cent of the total Muslim votes. 


(1) Congress decision to form provincial ministries: 
The Congress had contested the elections with a view to wrecking 
the constitution. But once it registered a land-slide victory at the 
polls, its leaders such as Dr, C. Rajgopalachari, Dr. Rajendra 
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Prasad and Sardar Patel began to advocate the acceptance of office. 
On the other hand, Jawaharlal Nehru was opposed to this idea and 
ultimately, Gandhiji intervened and devised a compromise formula 
which laid down that the Congress would agree to form ministries 
in those provinces where it had a majority provided that the 
Governor-General gave a clear assurance that the Governors of the 
provinces would not arbitrarily us: their discretionary powers and 
in day-to-day administration, they would act on the advice of the 
ministers. The matter came under the consideration of the Gover- 
nor-General Lord Linlithgow who initially refused to give this 
assurance. The Governors formed non-Congress ministries in the 
provinces where Congress had a majority, but_ these ministries 
could not function and after negotiations, the Governor-General 
issued a statement to the effect that although no legal assurance 
could be given, there was no doubt that under the spirit of the Act, 
“+ would be distinctly discourteous to Governors if they interfered 
with their ministers in matters over which the law gave the latter 
full control and with which the Governors were under no legal 
obligation to interfere”. This statement did not meet the deman 
of the Congress categorically. However, Gandhiji considered it as 
a basis of rapprochement and interim non-Congress ministries 
having resigned, the Congress formed the government in SIX 
provinces in October, 1937. The next year a Congress-led coalition 
ministry was sworn in Assam, and in the meanwhile, the Muslim 
League Ministry having been defeated in N.W.F. provine-, the 
Congress assumed office there as well. In the remaining three 
provinces of Bengal, Punjab and Sind, there were coalition minis- 
tries in which the Congress had no role to play. 


ongress ministries : 
ght provinces continued 


to work till October 1939 when they resigned on the war issuc. 

non-Congress ministry assumed office in Orissa in 1941 and another 
non-Congress ministry was formed in N.W.F.P. in 1943. But in the 
remaining Congress majority provinces, the Governor's rule 
continued under Section 93 of the Act of 1935 till fresh elections in 
1946 restored popular ministries again. In the non-Congress 
provinces such as Sind, Punjab and Bengal, provincial autonomy 


continued for as many as ten years. 


(3) A problem arising out of the operation of provincial 
autonomy in Orissa: In Orissa, the Governor proposed „to 
proceed on leave ordering the chief secretary to work as Acting 
Governor during the period of this absence. The Congress Minis- 
try objected to the subordinate officer being promoted to work as 
head of the executive, and declared that such a step was inconsistent 
with constitutional practices. When the Congress Ministry 
threatened to resign On this issue, the Governor acted discretely by 


getting his leave cancelled. 
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(4) Constitutional crisis in Central Provinces: In 
Central Provinces, Dr. N.B. Khare, the Chief Minister, desired two 
of his ministers to resign so as to enable him to resufile his cabinet. 
The ministers refused to resign on the plea that they had received 
no such instructions from the Congress High Command. So the 
Chief Minister himself tendered his resignation. The Governor 
intervened and dismissed the dissident ministers and invited Dr. 
Khare to reconstitute the Council of Ministers. This was a healthy 
action on the part of the Governor but it was perhaps designed to 
create a wedge among the Congress ranks. The Congress High 
Command blamed the Governor for an attempt to divide the 
Congress ranks, and took disciplinary action against Dr. Khare who 
was replaced by Pt. Ravi Shanker Shukla. 


(5) Furore over the issue of release of political priso- 
ners in U. P. and Bihar: In U.P. and Bihar, a crisis developed 
in February, 1938 when the Congress governments took up the 
question of releasing political prisoners in order to redeem their 
pledges. The Governor saw in this a grave menace to peace and 
the Governor-General intervened by issuing orders against this 
step under Section 126. This constituted a challeng> to the 
Congress Ministries which tendered their resignation in protest. 
G.B. Pant, the Chief Minister of U.P. remarked in his letter of 
resignation, thus : “It is inconceivable that release of no more than 
50 political prisoners, some of whom were merely boys when they 
were convicted and several of whom have undergone long terms of 
imprisonment and are due to be released within a few months in the 
usual course, can be a grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of 
any province in India.” Moreover, the unwarranted interference 
of the Governor-General in the affairs of an autonomous province 
was also taken a serious exception to. Here angain an explosive 
situation was timely saved as a result of compromise between the 
Congress High Command and the Governor-General, {t was now 
agreed that the release of political prisoners would be effected 
gradually after considering each case on its merits. Obviously, it 
was face-saving device for the Governor and the Viceroy Lord 
Linlithgow. 


(6) U.P. Crisis and Pirpur Report: In U.P., the Con- 
gress expressed its willingness to form a coalition ministry if the 
Muslim League group in the province worked under the control of 
the Congress High Command and the League Parliamentary Board 
in U.P. was dissolved. The negotiations for a coalition ministry 
were unsuccessful and the Congress formed the ministry in U.P. 
The Muslim League began to hunt for imaginary grievances of a 
discriminatory treatment towards the Muslim minority in U.P. _ 
list of such imaginary grievances and supposed Congress atrocities 
was drawn up by M.A. Jinnah and according to the resolution of 
20th March, 1938, the Muslim League appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Raja of Pirpur (in U-P.) to investigate into 
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the matter. The Committee submitted its report and charged the 
Congress of (1) discrimination against the Muslims in the services ; 
(2) inadequate grants to Muslim schools, (3) propagation of Hindi 
with official support, (4) the Congress Government’s permission 
for singing of “Bande Matram which had formerly been banned 
by British authorities and (5) the use of Congress flag on public 
buildings. The Pirpur Report concluded that the British rule was 
far better than the Congress rule. This allegations sent a bitter wave 
of disgust among Congress ranks. .The Congress offer to submit the 
case for verification to the Chief Justice of India, an Englishman, 
was rejected and M. A. Jinnah countered it with his proposal that 
a Royal Commission of judges presided over by Law, Lord of Privy 
Council, should be appointed for the purpose. The Congress 
expressed its willingness to accept this proposal but the Viceroy and 
the Governor being sure that Muslim League’s allegations were 
nothing but an irresponsible fabrication, interfered and the matter 
was dropped. . This was another instance of the Governor's acting 
in a responsible and dispassionate manner. 


(7) Governor's intransigence in non-Congress province 
of Sind: ía) The Governors made more active interference in 
non-Congress provinces, and during the course of the military 
operations after 1939, the office of ministers became precarious. In 
the province of Sind, Allah Baksh, the Chief Minister, surrendered 
his title “Khan Bahadur” as a protest against British war policy. 
The Governor was infuriated and dismissed him even though he 
commanded a stable majority in the Legislative Assembly. 


(b) There were as many as five changes in Sind during 1937- 
43 and in 1946 the Governor called the leader of the largest single 
majority to form the ministry even though the existing coalition 
ministry had a stable majority in the Legislature. 


(8) The Governor’s high-handness in N.W.F. and 
Bengal: In Bengal, the Chief Minister, Fazlul Haq, was compelled 
by the Governor to resign just when the voting on grants in the 
budget session was in progress. In 1945 in Bengal, the Chief 
Minister lost his majority in the legislature, but the Governor kept 
him in office by compelling the Speaker to adjourn the House. In 
all the three provinces of Bengal, Sind and N.W.F., the Congress 
members were put behind the bats and the Muslim League was 
saddled with power with the Governors’ support, though on certain 
occasions, the Muslim League did not command the majority in 
the legislature. The Governors in these provinces had pro-Muslim 
League leanings and Mr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee had rightly 
remarked that it was better that the Governors of these provinces 


rather sat on the League benches. 
(9) Governor’s'dubious role in Punjab : When Sir Sikan- 


der Hayat Khan, the Chief Minister of Punjab, broached the subject 
of the release of political prisoners in U.P. and Bihar with the 
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Governor, the latter informed the Governor-General that the Chief 
Minister of Punjab had advised him against such release lest peace 
and tranquility of the province be disturbed. 


When questioned in the Legislative Assembly, Sir Sikander 
Hayat Khan denied having ever tendered such an advice. This 
shows the extent to which the Governor of Punjab took liberties 
in his relations with the Chief Minister. 


It is obvious that the Governor's interference in the non- 
Congress provinces often went to an obnoxious extent. That was 
the main reason why when the Governor's rule was imposed in the 
Congress provinces in 1939 the ministries still went on working in 
non-Congress provinces. 


(10) Achievements of Provincial Autonomy: Yet for 
as long as they worked, the popular ministries did quite a com- 
mendable job of all-round development : 


(a) The development of elementary education was undertaken 
and literacy campaign was launched to educate the adults, 


3 (b) Several steps were taken for rural development. Agrarian 
legislation was enacted. Efforts were made to remove the curse of 
money-lenders and relieve the peasantry of long-standing debts. 
Loans were granted for the development of land, marketing 
facilities were developed, the famine relief measures were put on a 
more efficient footing and irrigation was also developed. 


(c) In the field of industries, a commendable contribution was 
made. Cottage industries were encouraged and manufacture of 
electrical goods was given due impetus. 


_ (d) Efforts were made to introduce a ban on the consumption 
of liquor in the Congress majority provinces, but these efforts were 
partially successful. 


(e) The Panchayat system was encouraged in the villages. 


(f) The Madras Ministry showed great courage by ordering 
the removal of the statue of the notorious General Nail from a 
public place. 


The lines followed by the Congress were also adopted by non- 
Congress ministries which also gave quite a good account of them- 
selves. “The very psychological change was enormous,” said 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “and an electric current seemed to run through 
the countryside, The fear of the police and the secret service 
vanished and even the poorest peasant added to his feeling of self- 
respect and self-reliance.” Commenting on the role of Congress 
ministries, Coupland observes thus: “The Congress had at least 
become a constructive force in Indian politics. Now it had shown 
that the power of its great organisation and the disciplined 
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enthusiasm of its members could be put to a more practical 
purpose.” 


H. CRITICAL APPRAISAL OF THE GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA ACT OF 1935 


The Government of India Act of 1935 could not meet the 
hopes and aspirations of Indian national leaders because of its 
inherent defects. The Act was, therefore, subjected to scathing 
criticism. In the words of Jawaharlal Nehru, the new constitution 
was “a machine with strong brakes and no engine.” According to 
another critic, “To call the new Indian constitution an edifice of 
self-government is a grim joke which a joker may enjoy but not 
those at whose expense it is cracked”. in the same vein, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malviya remarked : “The new Act has been thrust 
upon us. It has somewhat democratic appearance outwardly but it 
is absolutely hollow from inside.” According_to Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty, “It is indeed a far cry between the Government of India 
Act and Dominion Status.” Similarly, M.A. Jinnah condemned 
the Act as “thoroughly rotten, fundamentally bad and totally 
unacceptable.” 


_ The above critics rightly realised that the Government of 
India Act was essentially an anti-India Act in as much as it did not 
offer any real powers to the popular ministries and people's 
Tepresentatives in the legislative bodies. The following defects of the 
Act reveal the ulterior motives of the British authorities to retain 
their imperialistic hold on India : 


(1) Odious system of dyarchy at the Centre : The Indians 
detested the dyarchical form of government at the Centre. It was 
pointed out that the evils of dyarchy such as (1) the preponderance 
of the Governor, (2) injudicious distribution of portfolios, (3) the 
intransigence of finance department, (4) precarious position of the 
popular ministers being sandwiched between the legislature and the 
Governor and (5) domination by British Civil authorities over the 
ministers would mar the efficiency of the central government, 
because the experiment of dyarchy ia the provinces according to the 
Act of 1919 had not been successful. 


(2) Limitations on the Federal Legislature : The powers 
of the federal legislature were subject to certain limitations which 
defeated the purpose of the parliamentary system of government. 


(a) The federal legislature could not pass any Act affecting 
the British Crown, and the Royal Family, affecting the Army Act, 
the Air Force Act and the Naval Defence Act. 


(b) It could not pass any Act affecting the Governor- 
Seran discretionary powers or an Act or ordinance promulgated 
‘Sy him. 
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(c) It could not pass a law against British companies. 


(d) Certain bills could not be introduced in any chamber 
without the prior permission of the Governor-General while no bill 
passed by the Federal Legislature could become alaw unless the 
Governor-General gave his assent to it. 


_ (e) The Governor-General could advise the Federal 
Legislature to pass a particular bill and if it did not respond, 


the Governor-General could himself certify and make the bill to 
become law. 


(f) The Governor-General could summon and prorogue any 
Chamber or dissolve the federal legislative assembly. 


(g) The federal legislature had no power to discuss the 
Conduct of a judge of the Federal Court or ofa High Court in the 
discharge of his official duties. 


(h) The financial powers of the federal legislature were very 
much limited. The expenditure chargeable on the federal revenues 
Was not subject to vote in the federal assembly. This provision 


made the federal legislature powerless over 80 per cent of the 
budget. 


(i) The federal legislature could not pass any amendment to 
the Act of 1935. 


All these provisions made a mockery of democracy. No doubt 
the sovereign authority lay with the Secretary of State for India and 


Governor-General who were not responsible to federal legislature 
but to the British Crown. 


(3) All-India Federation Defective : (i) The Act of 1935 
gave the rulers of Indian States the choice to join the proposed 
all-India Federation or not to join it. This was a serious drawback. 


(ii) Indian States were given a privileged position under the 
Act. The representation given to them both in the Federal Council 
of States and Federal Assembly was more than what was due to 
them on the basis of their territory, population or the contribution 
to be made by them to the revenues of the federal government. 


(iii) While members from British India were to be elected by 
the people, the Indian Princes were allowed to nominate the 
Tepresentatives of their respective states, Since the Indian states 
were under the control of the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, the representatives of these | states were expected to 
Support the Governor-General in the federal legislature. 


(4) Undemocratic system of indirect elections for 
Federal Legislative Assembly: Indians protested against the 
system of indirect elections to the Federal Assembly. It was 
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contended that indirect elections were against the very canons of 
democracy. The members of federal assembly never truly repre- 
sented the people of India. 


(5) Excessive powers of the Secretary of State and the 
Governor-General : (i) Indians protested against the control 
which was to be exercised by the Secretary of State for India over 
the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service and other All- 
India Services. 


¢ (ii) The powers and prerogatives of the Governor-General 
virtually made him a dictator. In exercise of his discretionary 
powers, the Governor-General could consult the ministers, if he so 
desired, but he was in no way bound by their advice. These 
discretionary powers were related to control of defence, tribal areas, 
foreign affairs and ecclesiastical affairs. These were reserved 
subjects and with regard to these, he was responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The Governor-General had wide powers to 
be exercised by him in his individual judgement. These powers were 
(1) prevention of any danger to the peace and tranquillity of British 
India, (2) safeguarding the rights and interests of public services, 
(3) protection of legitimate rights of minorities, (4) maintenance of 
financial stability of the federal government, (5) prevention of 
commercial discrimination and (6) protection of rights of Indian 
States. The Governor-General in exercise of these powers was 
bound to consult the Council of Ministers but he was not bound to 


accept their advice. 


On the other hand, the financial powers of the Governor- 
General were very wide. It was by the order of the Governor- 
General that the budget was to be laid before the federal legislature. 
He could restore any cut imposed on the budget by the legislature. 
He was to decide the votable and non-votable items of federal 
government’s budget. While in an emergency, he was authorised 
to spend any amount of money. 


As stated above, the Governor-General exercised decisive 
legislative powers. Section 45 of the Act of 1935 authorised the 
Governor-General to issue a proclamation by which the entire 
constitution of the federation could be suspended, After the issue 
of this proclamation, the Governor-General could assume all the 
powers, The Governor-General could promulgate ordinances which 
were as effective as the Acts passed by the Federal Legislature. 
Thus, in the legislative, executive and financial fields, the supremacy 


of the Governor-General was established. 


(6) Communal Electorate : Yet another drawback of the 
Act of 1935 was the communal electorate. The Federal Asscmbly 
consisted of 375 seats of which 125 seats were to be represented by 
Indian states. Of the remaining 250 seats, 82 were given to 
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Muslims, 8 each to Indian Christians and Europeans and 6 to 
Sikhs. In the Federal Legislative Council, of the 156 seats to be 
Tepresented by the British provinces, 6 were to be nominated by the 
Governor-General, 75 elected by Hindus in the general constituen- 
cies, 49 elected by Muslims, 4 by Sikhs, 7 by Europeans, 2 by Indian 
Christians, 1 by Anglo-Indians, 6 by women and 6 by Scheduled 
Castes. It is now evident that the federal legislature did not 
Tepresent the people in general and undue emphasis was laid on 
communal electorate in order to preclude the possibility of any 
joint front on the part of Indians who, if divided, would facilitate 
the perpetuation of British rule in India. 


(7) Limited Franchise : The Act of 1935 did not introduce 
universal franchise. Though the Act enlarged the electorate and it 
was an improvement on the Act of 1919 in this respect, yet the 
franchise was very narrow. The franchise qualifications were very 
high and only the privileged persons like title-holders, the ministers, 
the judges of the High Courts, the Senators of a university, the 
tetired and pensioned members of His Majesty’s regular military 
forces and others having certain minimum property qualifications 
and educational qualifications were entitled to vote or stand for 
elections. Another unhappy feature was that the franchise qualifi- 
cations varied from province to province so far as election of the 
members of provincial legislature was concerned. The franchise was 
so limited that only 14 per cent of the population of British India 
was entitled to exercise the right to vote. 


_ (8) Provincial autonomy a farce : The Governor’s discre- 
tionary powers indeed made the mockery of provincial autonomy. 
The Governor could withhold his assent to any bill passed by the 
provincial legislature. He could reserve the bill for the consideration 
of the Governor-General and the latter could give his assent or 
withhold it or return the bill to the provincial legislature for recon- 
sideration or reserve it for the approval of British Crown. 


_ (ii) The Governor could certify any bill as an Act in case the 
legislature did not agree to pass it. 


(iii) Before the commencement of a financial year, the Governor 
could caus? the budget to be laid before the legislative assembly which 
however, could not vote on the non-votable items which constituted 
80 per cent of the budget. These non-votable items were the 
salaries and allowances of the Governor and the expenditure relating 
to his office and the salaries and allowances of the judges of high 
court and the ministers. The provincial legislative assembly had 
the right to vote for about 20 per cent of the budget and even in 
this part of the budget, the Governor could restore any cut imposed 
on the demand for grant by the legislature. Thus, on the sums char- 
ged on the provincial revenues, the legislature had no right to vote. 
The Govervor’s salary and allowances could not even be discussed 
in any chamber. The exclution of the salaries of the ministers from 
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the vote of the legislature was not in accord with true parliamentary 
procedure. 


_ (iv) The Governor could summon or prorogue or dissolve the 
legislative assembly. 


__() The Governor „could stop, discussion on any bill if he was 
satisfied that further discussion on that bill could jeopardize the 
peace and tranquillity in the province. Be 


(vi) The Act of 1935 defined the special responsibilities of the 
Governot in connection with which he was to exercise the powers in 
his individual judgement. Under the smokescreen of these special 
responsibilities such as maintenance of peace and tranquillity and 
the protection of minorities, he could assume dictatorial powers. 


(vii) The Governor enjoyed various discretionary powers which 
restricted the scope of provincial autonomy. He could appoint or 
determine their salaries. He had to check 
rnment. If the Governor 
ion had arisen in which the provincial 
government could not be carried on in accordance witht 


visions of the Act of 1935, he could assume to self 
powers. He could dissolve the ministry and the provincial assembly 


by issuing a proclamation. 


d in the Governor made the mockery 
„of provincial autonomy. The decentralisation of powers in the form 
of provincial autonomy was an eye-wash as all the real powers were 
ultimately vested in the Secretary of State for India responsible to 
the British Crown. In this context, K.T. Shah has aptly remarked 
thus; “On a general review of all these varied and substantial 
powers, the Secretary of State still stands out unmistakably as the 


most dominating authority in the Indian constitution. His powers 
may not be so imposing in appearance as those of the Governor- 
General or the Provincial Governors. But these are merely his 
creatures obedient to every nod from the Jupiter of Whitehall, 


amenable to every hint from the juggler of Charles Street. His 


powers extend not merely to matters of fundamental policy, to the 
protection of British vested interests, to the safeguarding of Britain's 
imperial dominions, but they comprise even matters of routine 
administration, the more important doings of Indian Legislatures 
and even the appointments, payment or superannuation of certain 
officers in the various Indian Services. He has, in fact, all the powers 
and authority in the governance of India with little or none of its 


responsibility.” 


All these powers veste 


CHAPTER 9 
THE REFORM MOVEMENTS 


OUTLINE 


(i) The Brahmo Samaj, (i) The. Prarthana Samaj, (iii) The Arya 
Samaj, (iv) The Theosophical Society, (v) The Rama Krishna Mission, 
(vi) Reform Movements among the Christians. (vii) Reform Move- 
menis among the Muslims, (viii) Sikh Reform Movements. 


The emergence of reform movements in the 19th century 
marks the beginning of new era in Indian society. 


Western education and Industrial Revolution brought about a 
new awakening in the minds of the Indian intelligentsia. The en- 
lightened and educated Indians developed consciousness about the 
Pristine glory of Indian culture and realised that the existing social 
evils such as the Sati system, purdah system, untouchability, ban 
on widow remarriage, and host of other evil practices were leading 
to human degradation. Qn the other hand, the proselytizing zeal 
of the Christian missionaries, the political unification and economic 
exploitation of the people at the hands of the British made Indian 
society still more vulnerable. In such circumstances, various social 
and religious reformers rose to the occasion to meet the challenge 
of the times. The first objective of these reformists was to purge 
society of its long-standing social evils. A brief description of the 
movements launched by a galaxy of social and religious reformers 

in India is given below : 


(i) The Brahmo Samaj 


In 1815, Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) who is regarded 
as the Father of Indian Renaissance, established the Atmiya Sabha 
for holding theosophical discussions and meditation. The prayer 
meetings of this organisation finally led to the formation of Brahmo 
Samaj, which commenced functioning on 20 August, 1828. 
Tarachand Chakravarti was its secretary. In January 1830, the 
Brahmo Samaj began to work in the new building in the Jorasanko 
area of Calcutta. 


(1) Brahmo Congregation: The Brahmo Samaj meetings, 
which were held on Saturday evenings, were very instructive. 
Here, the Bengali translations from the Upanishads were read. 
There were preachings of sermons. Persons who held liberal views 
became the members of the Brahmo Samaj. The orthodox Hindus 


s 
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were critical of the Brahmo Samaj on account of the liberal and 
progressive views of its members, 


(2) Raja Ram Mohan Roy's modern and progressive 
ideas : (a) Raja Ram Mohan Roy shines significantly in the 
galaxy of those reformers who inspired by Western culture, science 
and technology, entertained modern and progressive ideas. 


He was so imbued with Western thoughts that in the 
cositroversy between the Anglicists and Orientalists regarding the 
medium of instruction in India, he supported the Anglicists, When 
there was a move to establish a Sanskrit College in 1823, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy wrote to the Governor-General Lord Amherst : “The 
Sanskrit system of education would be best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness.” Ram Mohan was indeed not against 
Sanskrit, He himself had founded the Vedanta College where 
Sanskrit literature was taught. But what he wanted was that the 
Indians should keep pace with the strides in science and technology 
of the West so that the country might become modernised. 


(b) Raja Ram Mohan Roy undertook a profound study of the 
Bible and studied Hebrew and Greek languages. His famous 
treatise : “The precepts of Jesus, the guide to peace and happiness A 
displayed his orientation with the teachings of the Jesus and the 
Christian ethics. This publication evoked an angry reaction of the 
orthodox Hindus, On the other hand, Christian missionaries were 
also critical of this book for different reasons. Marshall branded 
him as the “Father of Lies.” Ram Mohan Roy replied that absuse 
has no place in a solemn religious controversy. 


(c) Ram Mohan Roy firmly belived that there was only 
one theism and that “a Hindu theism, an Islamic theism and 
Christian theism” were only historical varieties. According to him, 
there is one Supreme Reality in the world. 


(d) Raja Ram Mohan Roy was. deeply concerned with the 
eradication of social evils like sati, child marriage, polygamy etc. 
In 1811, his brother died and his brother’s widow Alokmanjart 
decided to commit sati though Ram Mohan Roy made an un- 
successful attempt to prevent her from doing so. Alokmanjari’s 
self-immolation gave a rude shock to the mind of Ram Mohan 
Roy. He rightly believed that very few widows gave consent to 
commit sati. Mostly the bodies of widows were consigned to flames 
by overcoming their reluctance. This was a heinous crime 
perpetrated on the innocent womenfolk. Ram Mohan whole- 
heartedly supported the Governor-General Lord William Bentinck 
when the latter enacted legislation abolishing sati in 1829. 


(e) In the field of politics, Ram Mohan Roy made his mark 
asa Wa democrat. He was a staunch advocate of the freedom 


= 
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of press: Though a landlord by birth, his sympathies were with the 
underprivileged Setini of society. He vehemently condemned the 
drain of wealth, the salt monopoly and certain aspects ofthe 
Permanent Settlement which were prejudicial to the interests of the 
r He was in touch with the latest political developments in the 
international field such as the French Revolution of 1830 and the 
Reform Act of 1832. In 1830, he defied the prejudice against 
crossing the ocean and went to England to request the British 
government to increase the allowances of the nominal Mughal 
ror Akbar II who depated him as his emissary and conferred 
on him the title of “Raja”. He also personally witnessed the 
proceedings of the House of Commons when the Charter Act of 
1833 was due to be passed. But, unfortunately, his frail body 
could not survive the strains and stresses and on 27th September, 
1833 he passed away in England. 


(3) Execution of Trust Deed to run the Brahmo Samaj : 
Land was bought and a house of prayer was constructed in 1830. 
A trust deed was executed to create a trust to run the Brahmo 
Samaj and its Church. Ram Mohan Roy included the following 
ideas in the trust deed : 


(i) The “Church” was for the worship of one God. 
(ii) No images were kept and rituals were not allowed. 


(iii) Anyone belonging to any religion could participate in the 
worship of God, 


(iv) All religions were: to be respected. 
(v) World brotherhood was given due emphasis. 


Indeed Brahmo Samaj absorbed good principles of Chris- 
tianity and made Hinduism broadbased but the orthodox. Hindus 
manifested their displeasure with the liberal ideals of this organi- 
sation. Suppression of sati, foreign travel, ban on images and 
Tituals, no belief in gods and goddesses and other liberal ideals were 
alien to the thinking of the tradition-beund, orthodox Hindu 
community. 


(4) The Brahmo Samaj not a mass movement: The 
members of Brahmo Samaj belonged to the upper classes and castes. 
As the Samaj failed to attract the people from the lower sections of 
society, it could not become a mass movement. While it struck 
roots in Bengal and strongly influenced the cultural life there, its 
impact on the other parts of the country was very limited. In Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy’s death the Samaj lost an ardent leader. However, 
the Brahmo Samaj was lifted from its moribund condition and 
revitalised by Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, the eldest son of 
Dwarkanath Tagore and the father of Rabindranath Tagore. 


(5) Debendranath Tagore (1817-1905): Debendranath 
Tagore was the most important leader among the second generation 
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of the Brahmos. He became a Brahmo in 1838. After the death 
a Ram Mohan Roy, Debendranath managed the affairs of Brahmo 
ama}. 


(a) Brahmo Covenant; Debendranath Tagore prepared a 
covenant for the Brahmo Church, Every devotee had to accept it 
and promise to follow a religious life as prescribed by the Vedanta 
and worship of God daily reciting the Gayatri Mantra. The Vedas 
became the basis of the Brahmo Samaj and the concept of 
infallibility of Vedas was given up. Debendranath signed the 
covenant and formally became a member of Brahmo Samaj in 1843. 
He did not believe in external forms of worship such as idol 
worship, pilgrimages and costly rituals. 


(b) Role of Tattvabodhini : The Church of Brahmo Samaj 
under Debendranath Tagore became an active institution with the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha acting as its missionary wing. Tattvabodhini » 
Patrika, a monthly journal with Shri AK. Datta as its editor, was 
published. On the other hand, the books of Ram Mohan Roy 
were re-printed and a school was established in order to impart 
religious education to the young students. In 1857 Keshab Chandra 
Sen joined the Brahmo Samaj and Debendranath and Keshab joined 
their hands to revitalise the Samaj and succeeded in their mission 
to a considerable extent. 


(6) Keshab Chandra Sen (1838-84) : Keshab Chandra Sen 
became a missionary of the Brahmo Samaj in 1857. In 1862 he was 
elevated to the status of an Acharya. It was his endeavour to 
broaden the basis of the Samaj by launching a programme 0 
extensive reforms such as female education, widow marriage, inter- 
caste marriage, raising the age of marriage, removal of the purdah 
system, abolition of polygamy, and introduction of temperance. 


The initiative emanated from Keshab and his young followers in 
gable enthusiasm 


Brahmo Samaj. Keshab demonstrated the indefatis 


and indomitable will to convert the Brahmo Sama) into a dynamic 
all-India Organisation. He ‘undertook the journey of the various 
d a brilliant orator, 


parts of India and being an erudite scholar an 
E succeeded in his migo gi spreading 

rahmo Samaj. It was due to his tireless © ne 
Samaj could be established in Bombay and Veda Samaj in Madras. 


i) Split in Brahmo Samaj: In 1866 a split occurred in 
the on ef Brahmo Samaj. Debendranath supported by the old 
Brahmos developed difference of opinion and could not agree with 
Keshab and his young associates who stood for the above-mentioned 
progressive reforms. Thus, Brahmo Sama) was split into two 
organisations : (1) Brahmo Samaj of India led by Keshab and (2), 
the Adi-Brahmo Samaj led by Debendranath, After this split 
Debendranath retired as the active member of Adi-Brahmo Samaj 
and Raj Narayan Bose assumed the status of presidentship of this 


organisation. 
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(ii) Keshab Chandra’s efforts for reforms: Keshab was 
an ardent supporter of women’s emancipation. He worked for the 
end of the exploitation of the workers. He desired to introduce 
prohibition because the use of liquor was adversely affecting the 
health as well as the budget of the poor workers. It was his 
intense desire to spread literacy. He started a weekly newspaper 
known as The Sulabh Samachar and also founded an association for 
publishing books and journals. After returning from England in 
1870, he founded the Indian Reforms Association consisting of five 
departments such as (1) Female improvement department, (2) 
Education of the working classes, (3) Procurement of cheap 
literature, (4) Prohibition and (5) Charity. Each department was 
headed by a Secretary. Under the auspices of this association, the 
above reforms were introduced at a rapid pace. 


On the other hand, the credit of the passage of the Native 
Marriages Act of 1872 goes to Keshab to a certain extent. In 1870 
he visited England and cooperated with the British government for 
passing the Native Marriages Act in 1872. This /ct made mono- 
gamy more or less obligatory. It overlooked the caste considerations 
in marriage. The Act freed the parties concerned from observing 
age-old Hindu customs and conventions. The minimum ages for 
the bride and the bridegroom were fixed at 14 and 18 years 
Tespectively and monogamy was not to be violated. This Act was 


indeed a great landmark in the movement of social reforms in 
India. 


(iii) Cooch Behar case and the expulsion of Keshab 
Chandra from the Brahmo Samaj: Unfortunately, Keshab 
Chandra violated some of the basic principles of Brahmo Samaj, 
which he himself had been preaching enthusiastically and this even- 
tually led to his expulsion from the Samaj. The reason for this 
drastic action against him was the Cooch Behar Marriage Case in 
March, 1878. He gave his eldest daughter who was not even 14 
years old in marriage to the Maharaja of Cooch Behar who was 
below 16 years. The members of Brahmo Samaj were shocked at 
this breach of principle and the appalling divergence between 
Practice and precept. All the time Keshab had been advocating the 
principle of raising the age of marriage but to the discomfiture of 
his followers, the same Principle was flagrantly violated by Keshab 
in the case of marriage of his own daughter. The marriage was 
solemnised not in Brahmo Style but in traditional Hindu style by 
Brahmanical priests in the presence of Hindu images, 


The expulsion of Keshab Chandra precipitated yet another 


split in the ranks of the Brahmo Samaj. Those who differed with 
Keshab Chandra seceded and on May 15, 
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age of 46 years and after his death, the Brahmo Samaj began to 
decline because of the !ack of cohesion in its ranks and introduction 
of rigid rituals and practices which were originally condemned by 
its celebrated supporters. However, it is no exaggeration to say 
that, for about half century, Brahmo Samaj played a significant 
role in the renaissance movement in Bengal in particular and 
Maharashtra in general. 


(ii) The Prarthana Samaj 


The Brahmo Samaj had its impact in Maharashtra and 
greatly contributed to the renaissance there. The Prarthana Samaj 
had been established in 1867 in Bombay by Dr. Atmaram Pandurang 
under the influence of Keshab Chandra Sen who had visited Bombay 
in 1864. In 1868 Keshab Chandra again visited Bombay and 
further strengthened the Prarthana Samaj. Its most celebrated 
members were R.G. Bhandarkar and M.G. Ranade. The avowed 
objective of these leaders was to establish a reform movement 
within the fold of Hinduism. They had great veneration for great 
saints and reformers of Maharashtra such as Jnaneshwar, Namdeo, 
Tukaram and Ramdas and they professed to follow the path shown 
by these great saints. 


The members of the Prarthana Samaj avoided the religious 
controversies and concentrated their attention on the eradication of 
social evils. 


(1) Performance of the Prarthana Samaj: The guiding 
principle that motivated the followers of the Prarthana Samaj was 
love of God through service of man. This organisation engaged 
itself in manifold constructive activities : 


(a) It aimed at spreading education and ran night schools to 
cater to the needs of the working class. 


(b) It established a Foundling Asylum and Orphange at 
Pandharpur. It also established a social service league. 


(c) It started a Depressed Classes Mission for improving the 
lot of the depressed people. 


(d) It worked for improving the lot of women, and tried to 
introduce reforms such as inter-caste marriages, widow 
marriage, encouragement of women’s education eng 

the eradication of evils like the purdah system and chil 


marriage. 
(2) Role of M.G. Ranade in Prarthana Samaj : M.G. 


Ranade was one of the illustrated luminaries of the Prarthana Samaj. 
He had attained the stature of being a great reformer, educationist, 
nationalist, economist and historian. He became a professor in the 
Elphinstone College in Bombay and later on worked as the Orient 
“Translator to the Bombay Government. He was also elevated to 
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the position of a High Court Judge in Bombay. He worked for the 
emancipation of women. In 1861, he founded the Widow Marriage 
Association. In 1870 Ranade rendered help in the establishment of 
the Sarvajanik Sabha at Poona. The aim of this organisation was 
to apprise the government of the hopes and aspirations of the 
people andto ventilate public grievances. When a Parliamentary 
Committee was appointed in 1871 to enquire into the economic 
position of India, the Sarvajanik Sabha prepared a useful report on 
the economic situation in Maharashtra with the help of Ranade. 
The Sarvajanik Sabha started the publication of a Quarterly Journal, 
to which Ranade contributed articles. 


Ranade’s calibre as a historian is evident from his famous 
treatise entitled “Rise of the Maratha Power”. In his public life, 
he had to encounter public criticism from orthodox Hindu circles. 
When he helped Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
to deliver a lecture in Poona, he had to face severe criticism from 
orthodox Hindus because Dayanand denounced idolatry, caste 
system and child marriage. Ranade tried his best to enlist govern- 
ment’s support for the eradication of the social evils in the teeth of 
the opposition of the orthodox Hindus. 


(3) Role of Gopal Krishna Gokhale and Pandita Rama- 
bai: Besides being a political leader, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
Was 2 great social reformer. He was one of the founders of the 
distinguished organisation known as “The Servants of India 
Society”. He was also a member of the Deccan Education Society. 
These voluntary organisations upheld the principles for which 
Prarthana Samaj stood. On the other hand, Pandita Ramabai 
worked incessantly for women’s emancipation, In this exalted 
sphere of action, she enlisted the support of Prarthana Samajists 
like Ranade, Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar., With her help, the 
teria. of Prarthana Samaj were able to establish Arya Mahila 

amaj. 


Thus, a great galaxy of reformers of Prarthana Samaj such as 
Agarkar, Gopal Hari Deshmukh, B.M. Malabari, V.R. Shinde, 
S.V. Kamble and Vishnu Shastri Pandit worked for the eradication 
of social evils and thereby ushered in an era of reformation and 
Tenaissance in the tradition-bound Indian Society. 


(iii) The Arya Samaj 


j Dayanand, the founder of the Arya Samaj, was born in 1824- 
inthe prosperous town of Morvi in Kathiawar. His father, a 
Brahmin of the highest order, held a respectable post in the govern- 
ment of the State and was a rigid, austere Brahmin thoroughly 
orthodox and uncompromising in his religious beliefs and practices. 
His mother, on the other hand, was the personification of sweetness, . 
gentleness and goodness, 
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The education of Dayanand, whose original name was Mul- 
shankar, commenced when he was five years of age and he was 
invested with the sacred thread in his eighth year. 


(1) The turning points in Dayanand’s early life: It was 
his father’s piously-intended insistence upon his son’s observing the 
fast of Shivratri which turned the son into the most virulent and 
successful opponent of image worship of his time at the age of 


turned Dayanand’s attention to investigations into the mysteries of 
birth and death. He was told that Yogabhyas was the method by 
which he could understand the mystery of death and birth. But the 
Yoga could not be mastered till he left home. His father already 
having reason to suspect such workings in his sons mind decided 
to weave a web of affection round him but Dayanand resisted his 
parent’s plan with determination and declined to be married. The 
marriage was postponed for a year. A week before the day fixed 
for marriage, Dayanand fled from home and became an ascetic. 
He was soon traced out and imprisoned under a strong guard. The, 
same night the boy succeeded once again in escaping and this time 


for good, never seeing his father again. 


(2) Dayanand’s pursuit of knowledge and truth: From 
1845 to 1860, young Dayanand wandered almost all over India in 
pursuit of knowledge and truth In search of teachers of fame and 
Yogis of merit, he penetrated into the inner-most recesses of the 
Himalayas. He crossed and recrossed the valleys o! Indian rivers, 
the Ganges, the Jamuna and the Narbada and mounted the highest 
accessible tops of the hills near the vicinity of those rivers, 
It was here that he delved deep into the mysteries of nature. After 
studying for over thirty years, he gave finishing touches to his 
education when he waited for two yearsand a half on Virjanada, a 
master spirit. 


(3) Dayanand’s entry into public life : After acquiring 
education, Dayanand entered public life, visiting some of the most 
important towns of U.P. where he preached his teachings. lt was- 
on 10th April, 1875, that he founded the Arya Samaj in Bombay. 
In 1877, the Arya Samaj was also established at Lahore and it was 
this place which became its centre and where its principles received 
their final shape. From 1877 to 1883, Swami Dayanand spent his 
time in preaching and teaching and writing books as well as. 
establishing and organising ATYA , Samajs throughout India. 
Dayanand’s speeches were delivered in Hinai. Swami finished the 
compilation of his treatise entitled “Satyartha Prakash” in 1874. 
He died on 30th October, 1883 at Ajmer as a result | of the slow 
effect of a subtle poison administered to him mixed in food by a 
concubine of Maharana Sajjan Singh of Jodhpur. Swami Dayanand 
had gone there on the invitation of the Maharana and had taken a 
strong exception to his living with the concubine. 
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(4) Teachings of Swami Dayanand : (a) Swami Dayanand 
believed that some persons might have more of the divine 
in them in proportion to what others have. But this should in no 
way mean that they are the same as God. In fact he held, no man 
is inflallible, however exalted he may be. 


(b) The only approved forms of worship, according to him, are 
“Stuti”—contemplation, ‘‘Prarthana’’—prayer and “Upasana’’— 
communion. 


(c) Swami Dayanand believed in Karma and also in the 
transmigration of soul. He believed in fate only as much as it 
conformed with the doctrine of Karma and not beyond that. 


(d) The man has the power, and he has the will to make or 
unmake his destiny. 


(e) Although due respect should be paid to the living parents, 
there is no need of ancestor-worship. 


(f) Vedas are an infallible and inexhaustible source of all 
knowledge. 


(g) Swami Dayanard did not believe i lythei id h 
have a belief in pantheism. cava co. | 


(h) He had no belief in the mythology of the Puranas and 
condemned the caste system which, according to him, had been a 
menial of ore ae in ee Hindu society. Nobody is a born 
I an or born Sudra. dra i i 
pay kp erste udra is he who does evil and Brahman 


(i) God and soul, according to him, are two disti iti 

f 1 9 A o distinct entities, 
each having certain attributes of its own. Yet they are inseparable 
and are related to each other as Pervader and the Pervaded. Three 
things are external : God, Soul and Prakriti. 


(j) The transmigration or earth] 

iy 1 ration ly bondage of soul has a cause. 
Cause is ignorance which is a source of allsin. The freedom of 
soul from ignorance is its salvation. But salvation lasts only fora 
a period, on the expiry of which the soul assumes the body again. 


(k) All truth must satisfy five tests : 


es (1) It must not militate against the nature and attributes of 


(2) It must not be opposed to the teachings of the Vedas. 


(3) It must stand the test of t - i i 
proof based on natural laws, ie Pavueegen ight, Kinda, gi 


(4) It must have the sanction of true, holy and learned men. 


(5) It must be in consonance wit i i 
canes h the dictates of one’s own 


Ee 
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Every doctrine must be subjected to these five tests. 


The watchword of the Arya was “Back to the Vedas which 
are perfect and the source of all sciences and knowledge”. 


(5) Qualifications of a member of Arya Samaj: A 
person must subscribe to the following principles before he could 
become a member of Arya Samaj: 


(1) God is the primary source of all knowledge. 


(2) God is all truth, all knowledge infinite and the cause of 
all universe. To God alone worship is due. 


(3) Vedas are the books of true knowledge. Every Arya must 
read them 


(4) All actions must conform to virtue and be performed 
after a thorough study of the right and wrong. 


(5) An Arya should always be prepared to accept truth and 
renounce untruth. 


(6) The primary task of the Arya Samaj is to benefit the 
whole world by improving the physical, spiritual and social 
conditions of the people. 

_ (T) All should be treated with love and due regard to their 
merit. 


(8) Ignorance should be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 


(9) Everyone is to consider his own good to be included in 
that of the others. 


(10) In personal affairs, all are to have freedom, but no 
person is to stand in the way of the general good. 


The basic principles on W 
based pia: 4 a) Fatherhood of God and. brotherhood of man, 


(2) Equality of sexes, (3) Absolute justice and fair d 
man and man and nation and nation, (4) Equal opportuni 
according to their nature, Karma an 
charity to all. 


Commenting on the social activities of the Arya Samaj, 
Valentine Chirol has aptly remarked thus : ‘The influence has been 
constantly exerted to check the marriages between mere boys and 
almost infant girls which have done so much physical as well as 
moral mischief to Hindu society and also to improve the wretched 
lot of Hindu widows whose widowhood with all that it entails of 
menial degradation often begins before they have ever really been 
wives”. 
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(i) Establishment of Orphanages : In order to alleviate 
the pathetic conditions of the destitutes, various orphanges had 
been established under the auspices of the Arya Sama}. The first 
Hindu orphanage was established by the Arya Samaj in the Punjab 
at Jullunder during the lifetime of Swami Dayanand, with a 
splendid and commodious building. Later on, a number of other 
orphanges on similar lines were established at different places in 
northern India. 


(ii) Relief Operations of Arya Samaj during Famines : 

In 1897-98, there were severe faminesin the country. A very 

- commendable service was rendered by Arya Samajin organising 

relief operations for the famine-stricken people. Thousands of 

children were rescued and for them several new orphanges were 

founded in the Punjab. In 1908, the Arya Samaj provided relief to 
the people of the famine-affected areas in the U.P. 


(iii) Educational enterprises of the Arya Samaj: 
(a) Under the auspices of the Arya Samaj, the Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic College was founded in Lahore in June 1889. This institution 
constituted a monument of tribute to the departed Swami. After 
the death of Swami Dayanand, the session of Lahore Arya Samaj 
opened. Commenting on the deliberations of this session, The 
Arya Patrika wrote thus: ‘‘There was one united purpose that the 
glorious life of the departed Swami should be immortalised and the 
proposal to found an Anglo-Vedic College in honour of his memory 
was unanimously adopted. The sight that followed was worth 
observing. Though the meeting was composed mostly of middle 
class men, from 7,000 to 8,000 rupees were subscribed on the spot. 
Women and children and even poor menials zealously came forward 
with their mite”. The avowed objective of the college was to 
(i) encourage, improve and enforce the study of Hindu literature. 
(ii) to encourage the study of classical Sanskrit and of the Vedas, 


and (iii) to encourage and enforce the study of English literature 
and science. 


The progress of this college was so fast that the total number 
of students was 903 in December, 1913. Soon a DAV College 
at Julluder, another at Hoshiarpur and the third at Kanpur were 
added and the total amount of funds at the disposal of the 


management of these institutions on 3lst March, 1929 was 
Rs. 26,51,206. 


_ (b) In 1982 the Arya Samaj was divided into two groups 
which differed on the policies and principles on which the DAV 
college of Lahore wasto be run, The difference of opinion was 
whether English and sciences or the Vedas should be given the first 
Place in the institution. Those who held the opinion that the Vedas 
should be given the first place were termed as the religious fanatics 
and were debarred from the management of the college. But they 
started a new institution three miles away from Hardwar and named 
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it Gurukula. The Gurukula was founded in 1902 as.a result of the 
efforts of Munshiram, an advocate of Jullunder. 


(iv) Development of the Arya Samaj 


to the Census Report of 1901, the number of the Samajis was 500 
in Punjab, 413 in UP, 200in Delhi, 52 in CP and Berar, 100 in 
Ajmer, 30 in Bombay, 20 in Bihar and Bengal and 10 in Burma. 
Besides, there were members of the Arya Samaj outside India. 


(v) General appraisal of Arya Samaj 

(1) Swami Dayanand’s Arya Samaj was rendering agreat 
service to the country but the Punjab Census Report of 1901 
remarked that its leaders were unfortunately too much pre-occupied 
with keeping their reforms within the Hindu society. The principles 
of fatherhood of God and of absolute fairplay between man and man 
and nation and nation applied only within the Hindu community 
outside of which they had no inter-action. The Imperial Paper O 
Lahore wrote on 3. October, 1888 that the leaders of Arya Samaj 
were inciting its members against the Muslims advising them to 
avenge themselves upon that community because they believed that 
all the evils such as child-marriage and purdah system were products 
of the Muslim rule in India. However, there is no element of truth 
in this Imperial Paper as the British government was bent on 
erecting a wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims 1n order to 
prevent the growth of national movement 10 india. 


(2) Swami Dayanand who launched the cow protection 
movement said that the Vedas held the cow sacred. He established 
a society for cow protection and raised funds for the purpose. 

(3) Swami Dayanand launched the Shuddhi movement. He 
had the courage to fight against Hindu orthodoxy and stubborn 
obscurantism. His Shuddhi movement was designed to reconyert 


those Hindus who embraced other religions to Hinduism. This was 


a momentous step because till then it was impossible for Hindus 
who had once left the Hindu fold to be reconverted to Hinduism. 

(4) The Arya Samaj also made efforts to afford protection to 
the Untouchables. In this respect, Valentine Chirol has remarked 
thus : “Again in the treatment of t 
new ground and to attempt something akin to the work of social 
reclamation of which Christianity and in a lesser degree, Islam had 
hitherto the monopoly.” 

(5) Swami Dayanand, who was a great nationalist, inspired the 
people to have faith in themselves. He made the Indians conscious 
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of their country’s pristine glory and greatness. He was a staunch 
supporter of Swadeshi and gave the slogan “‘India for Indians”. 


However, among the Hindus, the movement was getting 
popular as the time passed. In 1911, thus, its membership stood 
at 243,000 in the Punjab and this was six times what it was 
in 1891, 


(iv) Theosophical Society 


The Theosophical Society was established in 1875 by Madam 
H.P. Blavatsky and Col. A.S. Olcott in New York in the USA. 
These founders came to India and established in 1882 the 
main centre of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, a suburb of 
Madras. 


(1) Role of Annie Besant in Theosophical Society : Born 
in 1847, Miss Wood, whose early name was Mrs. Annie Besant, 
lost her father when she was only five. Her early childhood and 
maidenhood were beset with all sorts of difficulties. When she 
married a cleargyman in 1867, her fortune did not improve. 
Being frustrated in married life, she decided to leave her husband 
and devote the rest of her life to the welfare of humanity. Her 
fight for the rights of English girls working in the match factories 
revealed a great organiser and preacher in her. Soon she joined 
the Theosophical Society and came under the intimate influence of 
Madam H.F. Blavatsky who trained her into a mystic. As such 
she came in India in 1893 and for twenty long years kept herself 
intensely devoted to the religious and social upliftment of this 
country. Mrs. Annie Besant undertook a deep study of India’s 
past glory and her glorious literature. She discovered how great 
India was and how great she yet would be. Commenting on her 
personal qualities, C.Y. Chintamani says : “In ber greater 
intellect and learning, were united an indomitable will, concentrated 
purposefulness, undaunted courage, indefatigable zeal and a 


determination never to rest until her work was done, And added to 
these was her matchless oratory”, 


(i) She preached about in India telling the people of their 
marvellous forefathers and of the great part they have yet to play. 


(ii) She translated the Bhagwat Gita into English and started 
the Central Hindu School and College at Benaras which later on 
grew into the Hindu University. 


(iii) India was losing herself into the glare of materialism of 
the West. Mrs. Annie Besant preached that India had her own 
personality and individuality from which the West could yet learn 
much.. She killed Indian diffidence, breathed courage and will 


power wherever she went and prepared the country for the great 
part it had to play in world polities, X z 
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(iv) Later on, she became president of the Theosophical 
Society and in this capacity, she went several times to England 
between 1908 and 1913. She studied the Irish Home Rule Move- 
ment of Redmond and was highly impressed by it. When she 
returned to India, she decided to start a similar movement in this 
country. She started a Home Rule League and under its auspices 
established organisations throughout the country and distributed 
vast quantities of propagandist literature. 


(v) In 1916 Mrs, Annie Besant effected a compromise between 
the Moderates and the Extremists in the Congress. Prior to that, 
she had started a weekly journal named Common Weal and later on 
brought a daily paper which she named New India. Through them 
she spread her liberal principles in India. All these activities landed 
her in jail ın 1917, together with Wadia and Arundale. When she 
was released after three months, she was honoured by Indians by 
electing her the President of the Indian National Congress in 1917. 


(vi) Mrs. Annie Besant worked for women’s emancipation. 
She tried to improve the lot of the women, fought for their rights 
and tried to free them from their disabilities. She believed 
that female education would go a long way to emancipate the 
womenfolk, 


(vy) The Rama Krishna Mission 


Swami Vivekananda established the Rama Krishna Mission 
in 1897 in memory of his spiritual mentor and preceptor Rama 
Krishna Paramahansa who is regarded as one of the greatest saints 
of India. The Rama Krishna Mission became an international 
institution serving the cause of humanity and propagating the 
laudable principles of Hinduism. The avowed aim of the mission 
was to facilitate a synthesis of traditional Hinduism and Western 
knowledge. Since Swami Vivekananda was highly indebted to 
Rama Krishna Paramahansa, it is desirable to throw light on the 
life and principles of the latter. 


A. RAMA KRISHNA PARAMAHANSA 


1) Rama Krishna Paramahansa’s early life ; The original 
ee A- Rama Krishna Paramahansa was Gadadhar. He ya 
different from other boys of his age. He was thoughtful an 
relished the company of saints and occasionally fell into a 
In 1855 he became the chief priest in the Kali temple a z : ba 
neshwar on the river Ganga about five miles north 0 ; al s 
Here in this temple revolutionary changes took place in t g ie 
Gadadhar. To him the image of Kali was the real a lei 
herself. He had intense spiritual intoxication and he was comp e y 
absorbed in the worship of Kali whom he regarded as his mother 
and as the mother of the entire universe. However, the dea 
to goddess Kali became a consuming passion in him. palsy 
devotion, he was unconscious of hunger, thirst and other Lia 
desires. He developed complete detachment and experienced greai 


> dia 
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spiritual ecstasy. He became an exceptional priest, giving UP all the 
usual ceremonies of worship. 


(2) Rama Krishna’s orientation with precepts a 
great ascetic named Totapuri : After contact with Tome a 
a great ascetic, Rama Krishna was able to formally becom of 
ascetic. He learnt from Totapuri the monistic philosop af 
Shankara. According to this philosophy, the world is maya migi 
that the human spirit is the same as God. Under Totapur! $ spi an 
guidance, Rama Krishna attained the stature of an ascetic 
came to be called Paramahansa. 


(3) Rama Krishna's uisitions about teachings ba’ 
Islam and Christianity : rena Krishna learnt the doctrines 0 
Islam. He also lived like a Muslim, following the food habits, mode 
of dress and religious practices of the Muslims, and in that capa 
he was able to have the vision of God. He also vigorously followe 
the principles of Christianty. 


(4) Worship of Sharadamani : Rama Krishna was, married 
to a five-year old girl who was known as Sharadamani Devi. When 
she was 18 years old, she came to Dakshineshwar to live with Rama 
Krishna. Their relationship was purely spiritual. Sexual gratifi- 
cation had no place in their mutual relationship. Rama Krishna 
developed a great sense of veneration for his wife and he began to 
look upon her as the visible representation of the Divine Mother— 
the name by which he called God. 


(5) General appraisal: Rama Krishna attracted many 
people. Keshab Chandra Sen was one of his staunch admirers. 
Rama Krishna’s discourses were enchanting and of a high order. 
He agreed that ritualistic worship of God is useful but he rightly 
insisted that abandonment of desire, lust and avarice was more 
Important. Rama Krishna asserted that in the eyes of God, there is 
no difference between a Brahmin and an untouchable. He insisted 
that the spiritual ecstasies should be accompanied by the love of 
poor. In 1886 Rama Krishna passed away. Sharadamani, his wife, 
was 33 years old at that time. Rich tributes were paid to him by 


the contemporary ascetics and his disciple described him as a 
Wonderful mixture of God and man.” 


B. SWAMI VIVEKANANDA (1863-1902) 


Narendranath Datta, the most prominent and the most favou- 
rite disciple of Rama Krishna, became famous all over the world as 
Swami Vivekananda. At the age of 20, he came under the spiritual 
spell of Rama Krishna Paramahansa. In 1886 Rama Krishna 
passed away. Swami Vivekananda became a Sanyasi and decided 


to dedicate his whole life to work for the ideals and principles of his 
great teacher. 
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(1) Swami’s role as a staunch exponent of Hinduism in 
India and the USA : Swami Vivekananda believed that the best way 
of paying tribute to his great spiritual guide Rama Krishna Parama- 

hansa was to spread his message all over the country. He established 
a net-work of monasteries all over India. In these monasteries, the 
monks lived a disciplined life. The Swami was a man witha 
mission. He came to know that a “Parliament of Religions” was 
to be held in 1893 at Chicago in the U.S.A. and he decided to 
-attend it. He would expound Hinduism which was treated with 
much contempt and was much misrepresented to the people of the 
West. In the proposed “Parliament of Religions,” Swami saw an 
opportunity to place before the Americans the excrutiating 
difficulties of the poor in India and to plead for material support. 
His idea was liked by the Maharaja of Khetri who promised him 
financial support for the proposed voyage. 


In 1893 Swami Vivekananda sailed from Bombay for the 
‘West coast of the USA. At Chicago he was faced with difficulties. 
He was a stranger and his funds were fast dwindling. However, 
several generous Americans came to his aid. One of them was 
Prof. J.H. Wright of the Harvard University. Prof. Wright insisted 
that Swami should represent Hinduism at the Parliament of 
Religions, As a representative of Hinduism, Swami _ Vivekananda 
Possessed no credentials and this problem was discussed with 
Prof. Wright who said: “To ask you Swami for credentials is like 
asking the sun to state its right to shine’. The Swami had an 
exhilarating experience in the meeting of the Parliament of Religions 
where he addressed the audience with the words: “Sisters and 
brothers of America”. These words evoked a thunderous applause 
and the Swami during the course of his speech referred to Hinduism 
as the “Mother of Religions”. Later on, he read a paper giving a 
lucid account of the principles and practices of Hinduism. In 
another speech, he said : “I came here to seek aid for my 
impoverished people”. In 1896 he established the Vedanta Society 
of New York. On the other hand, his books on Yoga aroused deep 
interest among the Americans and Europeans. He won recognition 
as atrue spokesman of Hinduism. Even the eminent historian 
Valentine Chirol called him “the first Hindu whose personality won 
demonstrative recognition abroad for India’s ancient civilisation and 
for her newborn claim to nationhood.” 


i mt of the Rama Krishna Mission ; 
When eN was in America, his disciples in India 
wanted to establish a permanent organisation which would givea 
concrete shape to the principle of service to the Seger 
people. When the Swami came back to India, he was apprised of 
this proposal, So in 1897 Swamiji called a meeting of his trust- 
worthy disciples and it was decided to establish the Rama Krishna 
Mission. On 5th May, 1897 Vivekananda established the Rama 
Krishna Mission, which was to be both a humanitarian as well as 
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a religious organisation. Its main objective was to build upa 
feeling of fellowship among the members of all religions, and to 
alleviate the poor financial conditions of the under-privileged 
sections of society. The Mission launched massive relief measures 
for the famine-stricken people in Murshidabad and other places. 
In April 1898, a bubonic plague broke out in Calcutta and panic 
seized the people who began to migrate to other places. On this 
occasion, the Rama Krishna Mission organised various preventive 
measures to combat the plague and provided relief to the poor 
affected by the disease. Under the auspices of Rama Krishna 
Mission, various schools, dispensaries, and hostels had been 
established in various parts of the country and about 100 Missions 
were operating in India doing useful humanitarian work for the 
benefit of the poor. 


The Rama Krishna Mission undertook the publication of 
books and newspapers. The Prabuddha Bharata, an English news- 
paper, and the Udbodhana, a Bengali paper, were started. Many 
spiritual books, including those on Rama Krishna and Vivekananda, 
were also published. 


On 4th July, 1902, Swami Vivekananda passed away leaving 
Hinduism in a far better condition than he had found it. He at least 
succeeded in making the Hindus conscious of their strength and 
weakness. The nucleus of his message was religious toleration and 
emulation of the dynamic spirit of the West for the amelioration of 


the poor and a happy synthesis of materialism of the West and the 
spiritual values of India. 


(vi) Reform Movements among the Christians 


Tlie expansion of British dominions in India facilitated the 
expansion of the activities of the Christian Missionaries in India. 
For a short period, the Company’s government did not allow these 
missionaries to operate in India but later on, the ban was lifted and 
the missionaries resumed the work of proselytization. Besides 
conyerting thousands of Indians to Christianity, these missionaries 
established many schools, colleges and hospitals in India. On the 
other hand, several eminent missionaries made a significant contri- 
bution to the study of Indian languages and literature. They spread 
not „only, Christian theological knowledge but also published 
dictionaries, grammars and classics. 


(1) Roman Catholic Mission : The history of Christian mis- 
sions in India can be traced to the first century of the Christian era. 
According to a tradition, Gondophernes, the king of the Parthians at 
Texila, had received St. Thomas as apostle of the Christ. It is said 
that the Parthian King and other members of Royal family 
embraced Christianity. Another tradition says that after landing at 
Granganore, St. Thomas constructed seven Churches. He reached 
the Coromandel coast and settled as an ascetic among the fisher- 
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men. Later on, he was assassinated by a King near the Kali Temple 
at Mylapore in Madras on 3rd July, 72 AD. 


When the Portuguese ruler Alphonso de Albuquerque con- 
quered Goa in November, 1510, after inflicting a defeat on the 
‘Sultan of Bijapur, it became the centre of Roman Catholic 
missionary activity. Under the despotic rule of the Portuguese, 
Christianity was spread not by persuasion but by coercion. Hundreds 
of temples were razed to the ground and people were forced to 
embrace Christianity. Due to the indefatigable zeal of the Portu- 
guese missionaries, Christianity spread in Konkan, Kanara and 
Malabar coast. The operations of the Portuguese missions were not 
restricted to Goa, Konkan, Kanara and Malabar coast but their 
sway was also extended to Madurai where Robert De Nobili and 
John De Britto made sustained efforts to spread Christianity. These 
missionaries were given full patronage by the Roman Catholic states 
like Portugal. 


(3) Protestant Missions : Like the Roman Catholic missions, 
Protestant missions operated in India and engaged themselves zeal- 
ously in the activities of proselytization. With the support of the 
British East India Company, the Danish Mission consisting of 
Ziegenbalg and Plutschau started its actitivities in Madras and 
Cuddalore. 


On the other hand, William Carey who enjoyed the distinction 
of being the first English missionary to come to india, registered a 
great impact in the missionary activity. Since the English mission 
was not allowed to land at Calcutta, William Carey and his 
associates proceeded to the Danish missionary settlements at 
Serampore to seek shelter. William Carey built the foundations of 
the Serampore mission which attained great fame in theological 
studies. Later on it blossomed into a university, specialising in the 
study of English and Oriental subjects. 


(4) The British East India Company and Christiania 
Protestant missionary activity in Northern India was usually 
associated with the British conquest. But initially the British East 
India Company was indifferent towards the missions, because the 
Company was more interested in profits than in ig peda on 
more in exploitation than jn conversion. As. the Company sonsa 
political ascendancy, it was considered expedient to remain ea 
in the matter of religion. No official sanction was accorde to 
missionary work. William Carey was bluntly told : Young man, 
when God pleases to conyert the heathens, He will do so without 


your help.” 


$ Saian k, bis 
The Company’s ban on missionaries ( 1783-1813) was motivate 

by the apprehension of provoking the natives. The Company was 
also afraid that the missionaries would expose the Company's 
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methods of exploitation and incite the exploited peasants to, revolt. 
Moreover, the British imperialists believed in the policy of Divide 
and Rule”. It suited the British imperialistic designs to have many 
sects and castes in India. Conversion to Christianity on a massive 
scale would unite the Indians and pose a potential threat to the 
British empire in India. 


(a) Ban on missionaries lifted : In 1813, according to the 
Charter Act of 1813, the British East India Company lifted the ban 
on missionaries, The Company allowed the licensed missionaries 
to operate in its territories. In 1815 an American Protestant 
Mission was established in Bombay. Within a span of two decades, 
the Mission opened 32 schools in the Bombay Presidency. 


(b) Missionary work among the tribals ; The Serampore 
Mission was mainly responsible for spreading Christianity in the 
North East. In 1835 American Baptists reached the tribal belt of 
Assam and Central India. In 1845 the German Lutherans operated 
in the Adivasi areas of Bihar. On the other hand, American 
Presbyterians carried on their activities in rural Punjab. 


(c) Right of inheritance to converts : The laws passed in 
1832 and 1856 gave the right of inheritance to the Christian 
converts. These laws encouraged the Hindus to embrace Christia- 
nity without losing the right to ancestral property. 


(5) An appraisal of Christian Missionaries ; There is no 
denying the fact that the Christian missionaries encouraged English 
education which later on became the cementing factor in the 
struggle for national independence. These missions also engaged 
themselves in humanitarian work. The establishment of hospitals 
and schools provided ample opportunities for employment. The 
proselytizing work was accelerated not merely by the enthusiastic 
workers of these missions but also due to the dishonourable treat- 
ment meted out to the untouchables by high-caste Hindus. The 
missionaries were particularly successful in the tribal and rural areas 
which were vulnerable due to abject poverty, practice of untoucha- 
bility and ignorance. As the Christians grew in a sizable number 
and posed a threat to the solidarity of the Hindus, the Arya Samaj 
came into existence as a Counterpoise to Christian missionaries. 
Later on, the work of reform movements and efforts of Mahatma 
Gandhi to eradicate untouchability and other social evils purged 
Hinduism of its long standing evil practices and generated a sense 
of confidence among the Hindus. When the Hindus became 
enlightened due to the social reforms and renaissance, the zeal of 
the Christian missionaries dampened. 


(vii) Reform Movements among the Muslims 


Much to their discomfiture, the Muslims had been displaced 
by the British from the mastery of the country. They were suspected 
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by the British for their part in the Mutiny. They were in 
consequence inclined to sulk and to go into a kiad of retreat. They 
clung to their Persian culture while the Hindus took advantage of 
British education, Proud of their own culture and literature, the 
Muslims refused to avail themselves of the educational facilities 
provided by the British. But since they had no sufficient resources 
of their own, their literacy growth was stopped. They thus lapsed 
into ignorance and backwardness. Their association with the ruling 
race remained undeveloped and they remained unlooked after and 
uncared for. In general professions, too, the Muslim position was 
hardly enviable as, for instance, between 1852 and 1862 out of total 
number of 240 Indian pleaders for the High Court, only one 
Muslim was admitted. Between 1858 and 1878, as_ many as 3, 
degrees were conferred on the Hindus while 57 degrees were 
conferred on the Muslims. 


Gradually, the Muslims grew disgruntled and dissatisfied. 
The British were the cause of their unenviable position 


and therefore, a slow simmering against their rule began to be 
vocal. 


(1) Reform Movements among the Muslims ; Muslim 
community was free from caste system and untouchability. f 
had its own social evils such as the purdah system, polygamy, chi 
marriage, superstitions etc. The religious reform movements like 
the Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana Samaj and Arya Samaj wert bound x0 
have an impact on the Muslim educated class, | which desired y i 
Muslim society to be purged of these social evils. Itis „desira ; 
here to refer to certain movements among the Muslims, which aime 
at reforms in the Muslim society in India. 


i hich, 
(2) Wahabi Movement : The Wahabi Movement wileis 
though religious in its aims, talked of the Muslim backwardness, 
and opinions were roused against the British discrimination Pen 
them. This movement had started in Arabia towards the oe a = 
18th century and was brought to India by Sayyad mo jni 
The movement preached hatred towards foreign ELN u ae 
Muslims were not materially benefited by the Wahabi Movement 
which failed to break the British disfayour to this ean age et 
the contrary, the British were aggrandized to 4 considera £ i af on 
Out of 2,141 in the services of the Government of Bengal in r 
711 were Hindus while 92 were Muslims, the rest ra, Ho 
Europeans. Here was an economic discredit which the Me ins 
had gathered from their antagonism towards the British. shen: 
solutions of the problem lay in seeking British favour by peace 


approaches. 


Role of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan for upliftment of 
Muslim tot 4 The Muslim leaders realised that a 
continued hostile stance towards the British was futile. The 
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prominent among these new Muslims leaders who favoured Anglo- 
Muslim accord was Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. A nationalist anda 
lover of Hindu-Muslim unity in the beginning calling the two 
communities the “two eyes of the beautiful bride that was India, 
Sir Syed grew loyal to the British. 


(a) Efforts to woo the British: During the Mutiny, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan had helped the British and received as a reward 
a pension of Rs. 200 per month and several other honours. In 1864, 
Sir Syed organised the “Translation Society” renamed later as “The 
Aligarh Scientific Society’ and through this, step by step, he built 
up the Muslim loyalty towards the British. He established a 
Muslim school at Delhi which was soon raised to the status of a 
college and the declared aim of this institution was to make the 
Muslims useful subjects of the British Crown. 


(6) Establishment of Aligarh Muslim College: Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan established contacts with the Hindus who gave 
liberal help in the foundation and development of Muslim Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh. Unfortunately, later on Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan was weaned away by Mr. Beck, the English Principal 
of Aligarh Muslim College. A new phase of his anti-national and 
father anti-Hindu activities continued and this helped in a consider- 
able measure the Muslim communalism to develop. 


(c) Influence of Maulyi Chirag Ali: The influence of 
Maulvi Chirag Ali was helpful to Syed Ahmed Khan in improving 
the lot of the Muslims. Chirag Ali stood for the abolition of 
Polygamy and other social evils in Muslim society. Like Syed 
Ahmed Khan, he strongly believed that Muslims should cooperate 
with the British and enter the administrative services, 


But, unfortunately, the activities of the communal elements 
among the Muslims continued and these activities culminated in 
the demand for Pakistan. The British government adroitly exploited 
Hindu-Muslim discord to its advantage. 


(viii) Sikh Reform Movements 


In the resplendent galaxy of illustrated religious teachers, 
Guru Nanak shines significantly. He was the founder of Sikhism 
and the people of this sect hold Guru Nanak with utmost reverence. 
It is fitting here to give a brief reference of his teachings. 


(1) According to Guru Nanak, there is only one God. He 


is a true Lord and Creator whose true name, viz., Sat Nam, should 
be worshipped. 


(2) True worship of God and a righteous life will enable an 
individual to realise God. 
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f (3) God is omnipresent, omniscient and omni-potent. His 
idol should not be made. 


(4) Every individual needs a guru for reaching God. It is with 


‘the grace of God that an individual finds a proper guru, who is like 


a raft or ladder. 


(5) All are equal in the eyes of God and it is futile to speak 
of caste or creed. 


(6) The human beings should show fraternity, love, compassion 
and good-will. 


Guru Nanak’s precepts evoked a remarkable response from 
his followers. He succeeded in bringing about a synthesis between 
the principles of Hinduism and Islam. Guru Nanak was succeeded 
by several distinguished Gurus. 


Unfortunately, the Sikh community was subjected to great 
persecution mdeni the Mughals, specially during the. om = 
Aurangzeb Guru Arjan Dev (1581-1606) compiled the Adi fe 
the holy book of the Sikhs, During Aurangzeb’s aa. adir 
atrocities were perpetrated on the Sikhs. Their Guru ai En 
was executed by Aurangzeb. Under the inspiring leadership o val 
Gobind Singh, the Sikhs were armed and they emerged For Ki or 
community. Each Sikh was required to carry with him () K oat 
symbols of his faith, such as (1) Kesh (long haie (3) Karn 
(sword), (3) Kachha’ (shorts), (4) Kanga (comb) an 
(bangle). 


With the passage of time, Sikh power pa pr 
and the Sikh kingdom was at its zenith during t ‘te! y Sierchis 
distinguished Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Leah ant needed by the 
death, the Sikh kingdom declined and it was oes] the Sikhs 
British by 1849. When the Mutiny occurred at large number 
remained loyal to the British. During British one aie bravery. 
of Sikhs joined the armed forces and won laurels PA EA 
When the exponents of various Reform Movemania” could not 
social reforms in various parts of India, the Stott the Punjab. 
remain aloof. An urge for reforms manisfested sel Sikhs is given 
A brief description of reform movements among 
below : 


: In the Punjab, 
1) Nirankari Movement of Dayal Das: In thi 
there ve Hindus wis gave up the worship of their deities t 
began to follow the Granth SM, aog Banias, there Were persons 
ikhs. A the Khatris, Arora s persi 
who were half Hindus and half-Sikhs. When na aa E, 
the Nirankari Movement was launched by Dayal Das, a pert 
Peshawar. He was against image worship and the custom 
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obeisance to the holy men. He did not believe in Brahmanical. 
ceremonies and pilgrimages. He regarded God as nirankar, i.e. 
formless. The followers of Dayal Das were known as Nirankaris. 
Unfortunately, the Nirankaris were criticised and ostracised by the 
Hindus as well as the Sikhs. The Nirankaris built a place of worship 
on the Layee, four miles away from Rawalpirdi. The Layee temple 
was known as Dayalsar where the Sandals of Dayal Das were placed: 
side by side with the Granth for the purpose of worship. 


After the death of Dayal Das, his eldest son Darbara Singh 
constructed certain new centres of worship for the Nirankaris. 
After incependence, the Nirankaris gave up Dayalsar and Amritsar 
became the centre of worship and later on Chandigarh became the 
centre of worship. In essence, the Nirankari movement was 


designed to bring about a happy synthesis between Hinduism and 
Sikhism. 


(2) Radha Swami Cult: The Radha Swami Cult is the 
product of the impact of Sikhism on Hinduism without the tradition 
of the militant Khalsa. This new sect was established by Shiv 
Dayal, a Hindu banker of Agra. The teachings of this sect are 
characterised by the happy blending of Sikhism and Hinduism. 
According to the founder of this sect, God is a synthesis between 
ratha (representing the soul) and swami (the master). Shiv Dayal’s 
principles were given in his famous treatise entitled Sar Bachan 


(Essential Utterances), He was regarded by his followers as the first 
guru. 


After his death, there occurred a split in the Radha Swami 
cult, _ One group consisted of those who followed the original 
principles, with Agra as the centre of worship. The other group 
consisted of those followers who regarded Jaimal Singh as their 
guru and their centre of worship was situated near the the river 
Beas. The number of Beas Radha Swamis rapidly increased during 
the days of Sawan Singh Grewal, the successor of Jaimal Singh. 
Many Hindus, Parsis and Christians have joined this sect. 


(3) Namdhari Movement : 
popularly known as Kuka movement, 
who was the son of a goldsmith in the Hazro village of the norih- 
west frontier region. Balak Singh did not like the lure of moncy 
and called upon his followers to lead a life of virtue and austerity. 
After Balak Singh’s death, his loyal disciple Ramsingh became the 
leader of the sect. His followers sang hymns and while dancing, 
they used to give high-pitched whimpers (Kuks). Hence they were 


called Kukas. But after some time, the movement could not gain 
momentum and it fizzled out. 


The Namdhari Movement, 
was launched by Balak Singh 


(4) Educational Movement : 
from the main current of the reforms a 
century. They wanted to retain their 


The Sikhs were not isolated 
nd renaissance of the 19th 
distinct cultural identity. In 
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Amritsar and Lahore associations known as Singh Sabhas were 
formed to protect Sikhism from the influence of Arya Samaj. On 
5th March 1892, the foundation stone of the Khalsa College was- 
laid in Amritsar. The Singh Sabhas did much spade work in the 
educational field. They encouraged the establishment of educational 
institutions and the publication of books, magazines and newspapers. 
Besides these constructive activities, the Singh Sabhas developed a 
consciousness among the Sikh community regarding their rights and 


cultural identity. 


Thus, on the Indian national scene, the Sikhs represented a 
united community, noted for hard work and martial qualities. The 
state of Punjab has made great strides in the fields of education, 
science and the technology during the post-independence period and 
the sturdy Sikh community has made a significant contribution to- 


progress and prosperity of the State. 


CHAPTER 10 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


OUTLINE 


(i) Emancipation of women, (ii) Untouchability, (iii) Peasants’ and 
Workers’ Movements, (iv) Communal and Separatist Movements, 


A cursory glance at the history of tradition-bound Indian 
society will lead us to an inevitable conclusion that the process of 
‘transformation of Indian society into a modern society has been very 
slow and it got momentum during the British period and the pace of 
change was accelerated during the post-Independence period. In 
the course of mauy centuries, several ugly social customs, religious 
dogmas, usages and traditions developed and most of these were 
responsible for creating hindrances in the way of progress and 
Prosperity of the nation. Sanctity was attached to these social 
evils and any reformer who showed an audacity to challenge them 
had to face the formidable prospects »of being ostracised. The 
reaction of conservative people who wanted to maintain the status 
-quo was very sharp to any initiative for social reform. Indian 
society suffered from various social evils such as Sati, child marriage, 
t olygamy, infanticide, untouchability, purdah system, caste system 
pnd ban on widow remarriage, which gnawed at the very vitals of 


ahe nation, leading to paralysing immobility of social life and 
economic stagnation. 


Being discomfited due to these evils, a large number of Hindus 
vembraced Christianity and the Christian missionaries with their 
proselytizing zeal successfully converted Hindus, specially the 
Harijans, on a large scale. In Indian society, the womenfolk had 
been the most exploited class and it is fitting here to give a brief 
account of reforms aimed at women’s emancipation, 


I. Emancipation of Women 


In the socialisation process, both men and women develop 
self-consciousness which becomes the nucleus around which cluster 
the demands of social environment. To evaluate the complexity of 
roles that a woman has to perform in Indian society, it becomes 
imperative to study the ancient traditions and historical past which 


largely determine the unique position that the Indian women 
occupies today. f 


(i) Position of Women during the Rig Vedic Period : 
During the Rig Vedic period, the status of women was high. 
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Women actively participated in religious rites, moved freely in the 
public, attended fairs, festivals and meetings and took important 
decisions. The scholarship of women was so outstanding that Rig 
Veda includes twenty women among its compilers. 


+ 


(ii) Status of Women during the post-Vedic Period ; The 
present status of women in India is largely a product of the post- 
Vedic period which saw the systematic compilation of Hindu law. 
Manu, the Hindu law-giver, laid down the theoretical basis for the 
social and legal subordination of women by investing Brahmins with 
new privileges. The steady lowering of the age of marriage, prohibi- 
tion of remarriage and increasing curtailment of free life prepared 
the ground to forge rigid chains for the subjection of women. The 
laws being imbued with religious sanctions, there was no escape for 
the Hindu women. During the Puranic period, widow remarriage 
was prohibited and the horrible pratice of sati was also increasingly 
eulogised as an ideal. Child marriage was also rampant. Purdah 
system prevailed among the ruling classes and the upper strata of 
society. The code of Manu was frequently cited as a theoretical 
justification for this subordination. 


(ii?) Women’s Plight during Muslim Rule: During 
Muslim rule, the position of women further deteriorated. The 
Purdah system became rampant in many sections of Hindu society. 
Paradoxically, the Muslim women of that time had a higher status 
than her counterparts in Hindu society as the former enjoyed the 
right to religious education, divorce and remarriage and the right of 
inheritance, though the applicability of these rights is a debatable 
point. Akbar the Great tried in vain to ban the horrible custom of 
sati, 


(iy) Women’s Emancipation under British Rule : The 
advent of British rule in India marked an entirely new phase in 
Hindu society. A new society based on new socio-economic 
relations and a new democratic ideology were necessary for making 
women conscious of their subjection. The British conquest of 
India resulted in the emergence of such an environment and 
ideology. 


(a) Impetus to Women’s Education : The introduction of 
a new system of education through English created a wide gap 
between the few fortunate who could take advantage of it and 
the general masses to whom it was denied. Slowly though in small 
numbers, women took to the new education. As far back as 1878, 
we find Indian girls studying in universities and a decade later, 
voyaging to far-off countries, including the USA, for higher 
education. Medicine and even law attracted women. 


; 


(b) Social Reformers and Women’s Emancipation : It 
was only in the 19th century that organised efforts towards women $ 


emancipation started. The various socio-religious movements 
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launched by the Liberals recognised woman as a distinct personality. 
They struggled to end the economic, social, political and other 
disabilities from which women suffered. The crusades of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy against sati, the struggle of Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Malabari, Narmad and others for widow remarriage, the heroic 
fight of Karve, Dayanand and Ranade for providing to women equal 
access to education and the general trend of these reformers to 
create a psychological climate and an institutional framework for 
equal opportunities for women in various fields of social life are all 
manifestations of that basic principle of respect of women as 
individuals. 


(c) Entry of Women in Public Life : With the turn of the 
19th century, new ideas began to sweep across the country and it 
was then that women’s organisations and a strong women’s move- 
ment took place. Women entered public life and themselves 
became, through their organisations, the spearhead of attack against 
the irrational orthodoxy, injustice and discrimination to which 
‘women were subject. 


With the very first phase of the political movement, a new 
chapter had opened in the history of Indian women, even before 
Mahatma Gandhi came to the forefront of the national movement. 


(i) Annie Besant with her militant demand for Home Rule 
created a deep impression on Indian women and inspired them to 
actively participate in the struggle for freedom. In 1924 Mrs. 
Annie Besant entered Indian politics and delivered her famous 
address : “Wake Up, India ! In 1917, she was elected the first 
woman President of the Indian National Congress. In the same 
year, Annie Besant with the help of Margaret Cousins, founded the 
Women’s Association in Madras which became a model for women’s 
institutions elsewhere in the country. 


_ ii) In 1926, the All-India Women’s Conference came into 
eing. This organisation made sustained efforts towards social 
reforms affecting the position of women. 


(iii) It was also during this period that a deputation of Indian 
women presented to the British Parliament a demand for the 
enfranchisement of women on the basis of equality with men. 


This was a striking evidence that Indian women were rapidly 
becoming politically conscious. 


(iv) In the national movement, the status of n improved 
greatly under the dynamic leadership of Gandhiji. No tax 
campaigns, mass satyagraha, breaking of police bans on demonstra- 
tions and meetings, picketing of liquor shops and foreign cloth shops 
and other items of the programmes were such that women could 
participate in their implementation. A large number of women 
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enthusiastically responded to the call of Gandhiji by forming impor- 
tant sections of the passive resistance movement. Women courted 
arrest in the non-cooperation movement of 1821-22. When the 
Civil Disobedience Movement was launched in 1929-30, women were 
profoundly stirred and magnificently responsive. 


(v) In 1928, for the second time, an Indian woman, Sarojini 
Naidu, was chosen President of the Indian National Congress. 
Women further consolidated their gains in 1930 when three of 
them—Sarojini Naidu, Jehanara Shah Nawaz and Radhabai Subba- 
royan—were invited to take part in the Round Table Conference 
convened in London. 


(d) Legislative attempts for Women’s Emancipation 
during British Rule : 


(i) Prevention of Sati Act : In 1829, Lord William Bentinck, 
an enlightened Governor-General, passed the Prevention of Sati 
Act, according to which anyone abetting the commission of sati 
would be guilty of culpable homicide and anyone taking part in 
‘compelling a widow to commit sati would be guilty of murder. 
There was no revolt but orthodox Hindu groups appealed, to the 
Privy Council against the Act. The progressive group consisting 
of social reformers filed a counter-petition. The appeal was 
Hos! and sati was banned in British India and later on in the Indian 

tates. 


(ii) Widow Remarriage Act; In 1856, the Widow 
Remarriage Act was passed, legalising the marriage of widows and 
declaring the issues of such marriages as legitimate. Widow nome 
were set up by social welfare agencies to ameliorate their 
conditions and to offer them new opportunities for economic 
independence. 


(iii) Abolition of Polygamy : In India, especially in Bengal, 
the evil w- polygamy OA serious dimensions among certain 
communities, e.g, the Kulins of Bengal. It was a common 
Practice for a Kulin to have 50 or even 100 wives. All ae 
India, Hindus practised bigamy, particularly if the first aye 
remained childless. While even bigamy is to be condemned, po y- 
gamy of the Kulin type was reprehensible. Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
Taised his voice against polygamy. Ishwar Chandra Ae aad = 
ardent supporler of women’s emancipation, launched a cat, 
against Kulinism. In 1855 the Maharaja of Burdwan appeale Na 
the Bengal Legislative Council to check polygamy a nt gi 
this system, the wives were virtually slaves to be used an n use : 
humiliated and ill-treated by the vicious husband. But the Benga 
Government did not respond to the Maharaja’s appeal. Later ps 
the reformers like Keshab Chandra Sen mounted pressure on the 
Bengal Government and ultimately, in 1872, an Act was passed 
abolishing polygamy. The Act also abolished child marriage, 
legalised widow remarriage and inter-caste marriage. 
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(iy) The Sharda Act (1929): Prior to 1891, girls under the 
age of 12 were married and very often, premature sexual union 
proved to be fatal for them. In 1891, the age of consent was raised 
to 12 years. But the evil persisted because of lack of wide publicity 
to this law, and sexual harrssment of girls below 12 years continued 
unabated. In 1927, Harbilas Sharda introduced a Bill before the 
legislature to regulate marriage among the Hindus. The Act was 
subsequently known as the Child Marriage Restraint Act of 1929, 
or popularly known as the Sharda Act. The operation of the Act 
extended to the whole of India. Itfixed the minimum age of 
marriage for girls at 14 and for boys at 16 years. 


(y) Hindu Women’s Right to Property (1937): One of the 
mcstimportant enactments to give better rights to women with 
regard to property was the Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act 
(1937), passed mainly due to the efforts of Deshmukh. The Act 
provided a powerful weapon in the hands of the progressive forces 
of Hindu society and had struck a powerful blow to the traditional 
authoritarian, male-dominated Hindu social edifice and marked a 
new phase in the history of women’s struggle for equality with men 
in Hindu society. 


(e) Women’s Emancipation during Post-Independence 
Period : During the post-Independence period, various pieces of 
legislation have been enacted in order to afford protection to 
womenfolk and free them from exploitation at the hands of men. 
Efforts were made to remove their distressing grievances on account 
of the prevailing social customs. The legislative efforts mentioned 
below reveal the sincere desire of the Government to alleviate the: 
poor plight of women. 


(i) Dowry Prohibition Act (1961): The cruel practice of 
dowry has become a deep-rooted social malady, leading to the 
economic exploitation of women. Due to the materialist approach 
towards life and westernisation, the demand for dowry has become 
rampant and too much exacting. The dowry system has indeed 
made great inroads into the budget of the poorand middle-class 
families while people of higher strata of society can cushion the 
pressure of dowry demand, The Congress Government was alive to 
this situation and in 1961, an enactment known as the Dowry 
Prohibition Act was passed. Thus, this custom was legally abolished 
but in the absence of sufficient awareness and favourable social 
attitude, the law remains ineffective. 


(ii) The Hindu Code Bill (1955-56) : Prior to Independence, 
local and piecemeal efforts were initiated from time to time to 
remove the more distressing grievances of women. Women’s pro- 
gress with regard to social legislation had somewhat lagged behind. 
Their legal rights of inheritance, marriage and guardianship 
remained problematic for many years. 
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_ However, the absence of uniformity and universality of the 
existing laws made them ineffective and so opinion in favour of a 
unified code gradually gained ground and led to the framing of the 
Hindu Code Bill, which is called the Magna Carta of women’s 
emancipation. This code covers such subjects as marriage, divorce, 
succession, guardianship and adoption. 


(a) The first item of the Hindu Code Bill was the Hindu 
Marriage Act of 1955 which enforced monogamy, outlawed 
Polygamy and conferred equa! rights of divorce on both men and 

men. 


(b) The second item of the Hindu Code Bill was the Hindu 
Succession Act of 1956. Among the women’s gains under this Act, 
the most important was the extension of their “limited estate” to one 
of absolute control over their property, no matter how it had been 
acquired by them. This Act also recognised the right of the 
daughter and her children to succeed equally with the son and his 
children to all the property of either parent. 


(c) The third and last section of the Hindu Code Bill on the 
adoption and guardianship had also been passed into law in the 
form of the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act of 1956 and the 
Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act of 1956. The clauses to 
safeguard adequately the mother’s right to be the natural gurdian 
of her children and to have a say in the adoption of a child 
represent a significant departure from the old attitudes and practices. 
Legal recognition has been given also the right of either parent 
under certain circumstances to adopt a son or a daughter. 


(iii) The Marriage Act of 1954: Yet another important 
social legislative enactment was the Marriage Act of 1954. The 
Act came into force on Ist January, 1955, facilitating the marriage 
of men and women belonging to different castes and religious faiths. 
This fixed the minimum age of marriage for boys at twenty-one and 
for girls at eighteen years. 


__ (iv) Recent Legislative Enactments : Recently, various 
realative efforts aiming at giving protection to women have beem 
made, 


(a) Now, the divorce has become comparatively easier than 
it was before. Though the existing law aims at upholding the 
sanctity of marriage which should be stabilised, yet its annulment 
can take place within a short time if both the spouses so desire. If 
the divorce is demanded by one partner, the legal proceedings can 
continue for three or four years. In the event of divorce, the 
divorced wife will continue to receive alimony from her former 
husband for so longas she remained unmarried. Butin case she 
remarries, payment of alimony will be stopped. 
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(b) Recently, the law with regard to rape has been made more 
stringent in order to uphold the honour of womenfolk. Rigorous 
imprisonment up to four years and even more for this crime is 
a great deterrent to the prospective criminals. It is evident from 
this law that the Government's approach is fair to the fair sex. 


(c) As regards abortion, women are now free from any 
apprehension of legal proceedings. Formerly, women could not 
resort to abortion for fear of being involved in a law suit. Asa 
result of this, there had been various cases of miscarriage which 
could prove fatal to the pregnant women. Now, voluntary abortion 
is legalised, and thus, many lives of women have been saved. 


(d) We often come to know about the various cases of dowry 
deaths. In order to arrest the spate of suicides due to dowry 
demand, the laws have been made stringent. When the death ofa 
young bride takes place, the first step the Government takes is to 
ascertain whether the death has been caused due to dowry demand. 
So it has become the responsibility of the in-laws to show the 
conclusive evidence of the cause of the young bride’s death. 


(vy) Constitutional Provisions for Status of Women : The 
enanctments referred to above are revolutionary in character. The - 
concept of the old Hindu law laid down by Manuasa_ divine 
precept has been completely destroyed and today, women have the 
same legal rights and status as men enjoy in matters of marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, succession and adoption. 


The constitutional provisions, on the other hand, have made 
women equal to men, Accordingly, in the eyes of law, all women 
and men are equal. Women and men will get the same remunera- 
tion for the same kind of work, Moreover, no discrimination will 
be made on account of one’s sex while giving promotion or 
opportunities for employment. 


t According to another fundamental right, such as the right 
against exploitation, the immoral traffic among women has been 
declared as a culpable offence. Thus, Constitutional provisions 
a gone a long way to ensure the dignity and equality of women 
with men. 


(vi) Strides im Women’s Education: Education is a 
catalytic agent for social change. Changes in life and position of 
women have been greatly accelerated by the spread of education. 
As early as 1877, women were allowed to appear in public examin- 
ations, Though higher education for women was introduced in 
Madras earlier, it was only in 1891 thata women graduated from 
that university. After the achievement of Independence, education 
among women has been extending and the prejudice against 
educated women is also steadily diminishing. Further, education 
has become a necessity for women since an educated girl is pre- 
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ferred to an uneducated one in the field of marriage. In 1952-53, 
women students in schools of all grades were well over § million 
and there were about 83,000 women students in the universities 
and institutions of higher learning. In the year 1970, ofa total of 
7,86,03,000 students enrolled in the primary, middle and higher 
secondary classes, as many as 2,73,23,000 were girl students. Enrol- 
ment of girls in the undergraduate stage in arts, commerce and 
science faculties has also improved. The old disparity in the number 
of educated men and educated women so disquieting forty years ago 
has gradually but surely been reduced. But even the present ratio 
of literate men to literate women standing roughly at three to one is 
a big gap and it will take years of careful planning to fill it 
completely. With the spread of education, a shift in the value 
system has occurred, tilting the balance in favour of women’s 
emancipation. 


(vii) Employment Opportunities for Women: More 
than a hundred years ago, women took to the teaching profession 
and today, women constitute nearly 35 per cent of teachers in the 
country. Women in large numbers are taking up sophisticated 
jobs involving a high degree of responsibility. Educated women 
are no longer confined to jobs such as those of school teachers, 
nurses, etc. They have invaded the precincts of commercial 
establishments, airlines, banking, government offices and institutions 


of local self-government. 


(viii) Rise in Women’s Stature and Present Indian Social 
Setting : During the post-Independence period, women have been 
elevated to the most coveted posts of district officers, governors, 
ambassadors, judges and even police officers. For instance, Vijaya- 
laxmi Pandit has acted as ambassador of India. She has worked as 
a Governor and also as the President of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi has had the distinction of being the first woman 
Prime Minister of the largest democracy in the world, 


Indeed, modern women have gone far beyond the problem 
relating to their personal rights. Having secured political emancipa- 
tion, social equality, economic independence and opportunities for 
educational advancement, they are turning their attention to other 
problems which are equally momentous, These problems include 
the health of the people, the care of the backward and indigent, the 
eradication of social vices, the preservation of India’s cultural 
heritage, the implementation of the five-year plans, and above all, 
the security and justice for all mankind. Now the woman has come 
out of her home and her latent potentialities find expression in a 
free India, posing a challenge to man’s domination. But women 
have a long way to go in order to emulate men in all fields of 
human endeavour. In this context, our ex-Prime Minister Indira, 
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i he 
in her address to the conference of the heads of governments of t 
non-aligned nations convened in New Delhi in 1982 said -ona 
world dominated by man, I am a woman, ina world dominated by 
the rich, I belong to a poor country.” 


The modern social setting in India is dominated by materialis» 
tic approach. There is a conspicuous drift of educated women to 
westernisation. The ultra-modern educated women having lucrative: 
jobs command great respect in their family circles and as such, 
an educated and employed wife is regarded as a financial asset and. 
adored by her husband so much so that the latter often becomes 
hen-pecked. But the evil of this materialist approach has mani- 
fested itself in the constant nagging and hurling of taunts on the: 
newly-married brides who do not bring in substantial dowrics. 
Such brides driven to desperation are prone to commit suicide. 
Thus, we should shed the materialistic approach and bring about 
a synthesis between materialism and Indian cultural heritage- The 
modern woman may look westernised in form but in spirit, she is 
Indian. It is only when women act as chaste wives, good mothers, 
responsible public servants and enlightened citizens of free India 
that success will kiss their feet. 


Il. Untouchability 


Untouchability, one of the ugly manifestations of the caste 
system, has been the cause of gross injustice and human degrada- 
tion to a substantial number of Harijans in Hindu society. With 
its roots very deep in the soil of India, untouchability has proved 
itself to be one of the crucial problems facing Hindu society. In 
the 19th century, various organisations such as the Arya Samaj, 
the Ramakrishna Mission and the Servants of India Society evinced 
keen interest in the upliftment of the untouchables and took steps 
to remove the deep-rooted evil of untouchability. On the other 
hand, a galaxy of celebrated leaders mentioned below also played 
a great role in the eradication of this evil. 


(i) Jyotiba Phule : Jyotiba Phule, popularly known as 
Mahatma Phule, devoted forty years of his life in the struggle for 
the eradication of untouchability without caring for monetary 
benefit. He conducted a relentless crusade against the tyranny of 
the high-caste Hindus. Mahatma Phule had the audacity to con- 
demn some of the Brahmin reformers as hypocrites. Whether 
Phule was justified in his condemnation or not, his extreme stand 
did not help the cause of the untouchables. 


(ii) V. D. Savarkar : Yet another leader who attacked un- 
touchability was V. D. Savarkar (1883-1966), He openly declared 
that Hindus who abhorred touching a mahar did not mind touching 
one after his conversion to Christianity. He laid great stress on 
the honourable treatment of untouchables. In 1925 when the 
question of entry of untouchables in Hindu temples arose, Veer 
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Savarkar lent his full support to the reform of throwing open Hindu 
temples to them. During the same year, he converted the Ganesh 
Festival started by B. G. Tilak into a pan-Hindu festival in which 
people of all castes, including the untouchables, could take part. 
He also supported Dr. B. R. Ambedkar’s movement for the removal 
of untouchability. Savarkar became so popular as a champion of 
the cause of untouchables that he was invited to preside over the 
conference of untouchables at Malwan. He distributed sacred 
threads among them and advised them to read the Vedas. In 1925, 
for the first time, the untouchables gained entry into the Vithoba 
temple at Ratnagiri. In 1931, the Patit Pavan temple~ at Ratnagiri 
constructed by Bhagoji Baloji Keer was thrown open to all the 
Hindus, including the untouchables, at the instance of Savarkar. 


(ii) S. J. Kamble : Shivram Janba Kamble, an untouchable, 
came an important leader of his community. He took the ini- 
tiative in holding the first conference of untouchables in India. He 
had worked as editor of Samavanshiya Mitra, a monthly magazine 
at Poona. In 1910, he appealed to the British authorities for 
improving the lot of untouchables. 


(iv) V. R. Shinde : V. R. Shinde popularly known as Karma- 
veer was another leader who espoused the cause of untouchables. 
He toured all over the country and in 1906 with the help of Sir 
Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, he founded the Depressed Classes 
Mission of India. The D.C.M. functioned very well and under the 
auspices of its various branches all over India, efforts were made 
to alleviate the lot of the untouchables. 


©) N. C. Chandavarkar : The Indian National Social Con- 
ference established by M. G- Ranade and later led by N.C. Chanda- 
varkar passed a resolution in 1928 to the effect that untouchability 
should be abolished and all the disabilities of the untouchables 
removed. 


(vi) Mahatma Gandhi: Mahatma Gandhi was an ardent 
advocate of the cause of the untouchables. In 1915, after receiving 
a letter from Amritlal Thakkar, Gandhiji admitted into his Seva- 
shram at Ahmedabad the first Harijan family consisting of Duda- 
bhai, a teacher in Bombay, his wife Daniben and their infant 
daughter Lakshmi. The friends who used to patronise the Ashram 
took strong exception to the entry of the Harijan family into the 
Ashram and they withheld financial aid from it. 


Gandhiji worked with a sense of commitment and dedication 
and the eradication of untouchability became his life’s mission. In 
the cause of removing untouchability, there was perfect harmony 
between his words and deeds. The people were convinced about 
the desirability of bringing about the amelioration of the untouch- 


ables. Gandhiji founded the Harijan Sevak Sangh for improving 
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the lot of the untouchables. He launched an intense propaganda 
for the removal of this evil through his famous paper The Harijan. 


Gandhiji spared no effort to establish various schools, ashrams 
and hostels and in this constructive programme, he succeeded in 
enlisting the support of the rich classes who managed these institu- 
tions. He mixed with Harijans and worked for their uplift. When 
he settled in the Bhangi Colony in New Delhi, he attracted the 
attention of the whole country to the need of wiping out the 
stain of untouchability. In 1932, Ramsay Macdonald, the Prime 
Minister of England, announced the Communal Award under which 
the untouchables were to be given separate electorate. Gandhiji’s 
reaction to this announcement was very sharp and he characteris:d 
the Award as a shrewd attempt to wean away the Depressed Classes 
from the Hindu community. He undertook a fast unto death in 
the Yerawada Jail with effect from 20th September, 1932. However, 
he gave up the fast after six days when the famous Poona Pact was- 
signed by the Congress leaders and agreement was reached according 
to which seats were reserved for Harijans in the legislative 
assemblies. 


(vii) Dr. B. R. Ambedkar ; Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar (1891- 
1956) was an ardent supporter of the untouchables. He was totally 
dedicated to the upliftment of the untouchables, and made removal 
of untouchability the mission of his life. He founded a large 
number of institutions to fight untouchability, His speeches on 
the emancipation of untouchables made a decisive impact on the 
minds of people. He was the spokesman of the untouchables at 
the Round Table Conference in London. 


(viii) Position of Harijans in Free India: According to 
the Indian Constitution, untouchability has been outlawed. The 
right to equality guarantees entry of Harijans in any public place. 
They are guaranteed equality before law and given equal oppor- 
tunity to get employment and educational facilities. Seats are 
reserved for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes in 
Parliament and State Legislative Assemblies as well as in the 
Central and State Governments’ services. 


The most important aspect of the emancipation of the Harijans 
is that the people of all strata of society have been urged to accord 
honourable treatment to these under-privileged people. However, 
certain conservative and fanatical Hindus still practise untouchability 
but the Government zealously strives to protect the legitimate 
rights and dignity of these people. Besides, the press, Radio and 
Television haye gone a long way to rouse public opinion against 
the reprehensible practice of untouchability which is now almost 4 
thing of the past. 


III. Peasants’ and Workers’ Movements 


_ The 19th century is marked by a remarkable upsurge of 
agitation among the peasants who had to face the ordeal of the 
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ke natural _ calamities such as famines, pestilenee and floods. 
os most excruciating had been the British policy which occasion- 
ally culminated in the over-assessment of revenue and the general 
apathy on the part of the Government to the miserable plight of 
the peasants. The ruthless exploitation of the peasants at the hands 
of the cruel zamindars assumed serious proportions, resulting in the 
eruption of violence and unrest. A brief account of unrest among 
the peasants during the British rule is given below. i 


A. PEASANTS’ MOVEMENTS 


(i) Peasants’ Uprising in Bengal : In 1870, in Bengal 
tenants who suffered from abject poverty refused to pay rent to- 
their landlords. They did not honour the verdicts of the law 
courts and evaded eviction. However, the Government set u 
an Inquiry Committee to investigate into their grievances. In 1885, 
the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed with a view to ameliorating the 
lot of the peasants. 


(ii) After the American Civil War (1861-65), the price of 
cotton fell and as a result, Indian peasants faced economic ruin and 
suffered much, In 1875, the riots broke out in the Deccan because 
of the legal steps taken by the moneylenders for the eviction of 
tenants from land. The helpless but furious peasants assaulted 
moneylenders in their homes and seized the debt documents. How- 
ever, the Government came heavily on the rebellious peasants and 
subsequently in 1879, the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act was 
enacted. 


(iii) Peasants’ Uprising in the Punjab : Peasants rose in re- 
volt in the Punjab when moncylenders took legal steps to drive them 
out of their land-holdings towards the close of the 19th century. 
In order to provide relief to the peasants, Lord Curzon passed the 
Punjab Alienation Act in 1902-03. 


(iy) Peasants’ Movement against European Indigo 
Planters in Bihar: In 1917-18, Mahatma Gandhi organised & 
peasants’ satyagraha against the European indigo planters in 
Champaran in Bihar. The Government set up an Inquiry Commit- 
tee of which Gandhiji was a member. On the receipt of report of 
this Committee, the Government provided relief to the peasants. 
When the drought conditions prevailed in Kaira, Gandhiji launched: 
a satyagraha movement in favour of the peasants who were not in 
a position to pay taxes. 


(v) Peasants’ Struggles in Bardoli; Sardar Patel led the 
struggles of the peasants in the Bardoli district in Gujarat during 
1928-29. The main outcome of these struggles was that the peasants 
became conscious of their tremendous strength. Later on, in 1930- 
31, yet another agitation was launched by the peasants who succeed- 
ed in getting their legitimate rights. 


(vi) Countrywide Agrarian Unrest : As a result of the 
great economic crisis of 1929-30, the farmers were severely hit and 
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the country was engulfed by peasant agitations which were very 
intense in Andhra, Gujarat, Karnataka and U.P. 


ji ; f the 

vii) Impact of the Peasant Movements : As a result o 
pete ec pte the British Government was obliged to pene 
legislation for the purpose of giving relief to the peasants an 
saving them from the tentacles of the cruel landlords and greedy 


*“moneylenders who had a covetous eye on their land-holdings. On 


the other hand, class-consciousness dawned on the peasants who 
began to organise themselves in their organisations. The padres 
Presidency Ryots’ Association, the Madras Presidency Agricul- 
turists Associations and the Provincial Kisan Sabha in the U.P. 
and such other associations in Bengal, Andhra, Punjab and Bibar 
show the organised effort of the Indian peasantry to get rid of the 
clutches of landlords and moneylenders and the stranglehold of 
bureaucracy. 


B. WORKERS’ MOVEMENTS 


The Industrial Revolution heralded an era of class conscious= 
mess among the workers. During the British period, the working 
class emerged when in India textile mills, iron and steel plants, 
Paper mills, cement factories, transport industries and other indus- 
tries were established. In these industrial establishments, dispos- 
‘sessed and pauperised artisans, landless labourers and evicted 
farmers were employed. 


The introduction of railwys and motor transport facilitated 
Mobility of labour and enabled the landless labourers to migrate to 
urban areas where big industries were set up. 


(i) Emergence of organised Labour Movements : Orga- 


nised labour movements were launched in order to safeguard the 
Tights of workers. 


(a) In 1890 the Bombay Mill Hands’ Association was formed. 
It published its own journal known as the Deenabandhu. 


(b) In 1897, the salaried upper staff in the railways formed 
‘the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 


(c) In 1907, the Calcutta Printers? Union and the Bombay 
Postal Union were founded. 


. (d) In 1908, the Bombay textile workers resorted to a strike. 
Like Indian peasants, indian workers in the urban areas became 
Politically conscious and became involved in the mainstream of 
national life after the First World War (1914-18). 


(e) During 1918-20, there was a spate of labour strikes all 
over the country. In the history of labour movement, it was for 
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the first time that large-scale strikes occurred at important industrial > 
nerve centres like Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, 
Sholapur and Jamshedpur. Slowly and steadily, the workers were 
drawn into the orbit of Indian national movement for independence. 


(ii) Establishment of All-India Trade Union Congress 
(1920) : N. M. Joshi, Lala Lajpat Rai, Joseph Baptista and other 
leading citizens formed the All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) for co-ordinating the activities of all workers’ organisations 
in the entire country and to further the interests of Indian working 
class in economic, social and political matters. This was an event 
of tremendous significance as the trade union movement was 
organised for the first time on an all-India basis. Gradually, 
eminent nationalist leaders like C. R. Das and V.V. Giri were 
connected with the AITUC. Gradually and progressively, the 
leftist groups gained an upper hand in this organisation. At the 
Nagpur session of the AITUC in 1929, the left-wingers demanded 
a boycott of the Whitley Commission on Labour. There was also 
a sharp difference of opinion on issues like Indian representation 
at the International Labour Conference at Geneva. The leftists 
secured a majority in the AITUC. So N. M. Joshi’s group with- 
drew from this organısation and formed a separate organisation 
known as the All-India Trade Union Federation. It was only in 
1938 that these two federations united with the result that the 
AITUC emerged much stronger than ever. 


(iii) Labour Legislation : On account of the formation of 
workers’ trade unions for collective bargaining, the Government 
was forced to enact legislation for labour welfare. The Factory Act 
of 1881 was the first important piece of legislation which was 
designed to promote labour welfare. The Act provided for (1) the 
inspection of factories by the Government officials, (2) weekly 
holidays and (3) 11-hour day for women and 7-hour day for children 
between 7 and 9 years. In the 20th century, several legislative 
efforts were made to protect the rights of workers and improve 
their working conditions in workshops, industrial and engineering 
concerns, mines and plantations, docks, printing presses, offices and 
other establishments. Labour ministries at the centre and the 
states took adequate measures to provide relief to the workers. 
Minimum wages, bonus, hours of work, medical facilities, housing 
and many other matters have been covered by legislative enactments. 


IV. COMMUNAL AND SEPARATIST MOVEMENTS 


A. Muslim Communalism 

During the 19th century and specially after the Mutiny, 
Muslim communalism emerged on the Indian national scene and 
ultimately, it culminated in the partition of the country. Comment- 
ing on the position of the Muslims, Schuster and Wint have 
remarked thus: “Throughout the nineteenth century, the Muslims 
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had played second fiddle to the Hindus. It was they who had been, 
displaced by the British from the mastery of the country, They 


British education. Thus, they got the worst in the competition 
between the communities.” These words if not all true of the last 
quarter of the 19th century, remarkably sum up the condition of the 
Indian Muslims in the 19th century, 


(i) British Policy of Discrimination : The British pursued 
a policy of discrimination against the Muslims. In army service, 
the Muslims were not recruited. In the general professions, too, 
Muslim representation was very small. Between 1852-1862, of a 
total number of 240 Indian pleaders at the High Court, only one 
Muslim was admitted. 


Proud of their Own culture and literature, the Muslims 
tefused to avail themselves of the educational facilities Provided by 
the British. But since they had no sufficient resources of their own, 
their literacy growth was stopped. They thus stagnated in ignorance 
and backwardness. Their association with the ruling race remained 


osition and so a slow 


The Muslims were Persecuted and executed, Between 1864 and 
1871, five great state trials were held in which dozens of Muslims 
were severely punished. At the time of the trial of 1871, the 

uslims became so bitter that one of them Stabbed John Paxton 
Norman, the Chief Justice of Bengal, to death for the severe 
Sentences on the Wahabis. After a short time, Lord Mayo was 


murdered in the Andaman Islands by Sher Ali who Was said to be a 
Wahabi Muslim. 


_ (iii) Shift in British Policy towards Muslims : But as the 
climax of Muslim bitterness against the British rule approached, 
Certain forces suddenly appeared resulting in a shift of British policy 


towards Muslims. In his book titled The Indian Mussalmans, Sir 
William Hunter Suggested that Muslims we 


Literary Society was founded in Calcutta by Abdul Latif who 
opposed the Wahabis and Propagated loyalty to the British. The 
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British gradually abandoned the policy of persecution and discrimi- 
nation and tried to placate the Muslims. On the other hand, the 
Muslim leaders realised that continued hostility towards the British 
would not be in their interest. The Muslims had already suffered 
too much. For instance, of the 2,141 in the services of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1871, 711 were Hindus while only 92 were 
Muslims, and the rest being all Europeans. Here was economic 
discredit which the Muslims had earned for their antagonism 
towards the British. The best solution of the problem lay in seeking 
British favour by peaceful approaches. The Muslim leaders realised 
this and the Mohammedan Civil Service Association was formed in 
ee The British welcomed the change in the attitude of the 
uslims. 


(iv) The role of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and Muslim 
loyalty to the British rule: Responsible Muslim opinion 
favoured Anglo-Muslim accord. Among the Muslim leaders, Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan deserves special mention. A nationalist and a 
lover of Hindu-Muslim unity in the beginning, calling the tw 
communities the “two eyes of the beautiful bride that was India,” 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan grew loyal to the British. During the Mutiny, 
he had helped the British and got as 4 reward a pension of Rs, 200 
per month and several other honours. 


In 1864, Sir Syed founded the Translation Society renamed’ 
as the Aligarh Scientific Society and through this, step by step, 
built up Muslim loyalty to the British. He founded a Muslim. 
school in Delhi which was soon raised to the status ofa college and 
the avowed aim of the institution was to make the Muslims useful 
subjects of the British Crown. He also associated himself with Sir 
Surendranath Banerjee’s _ Indian Association in 1877 which 
demanded facilities for Indians to enter the L.C.S. Unfortunately, 
Sir Syed developed a great fear Jest the Hindus should dominate the 
Muslims both politically and economically. This fear of Syed’ 
Ahmed Khan was further strengthened by Mr. Beck, the English 
principal of the Muslim Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. Thus, 
a new phase of anti-national or rather anti-Hindu activities com- 
menced. When the Mohammedan Defence Association was founded 
in 1893 with the help of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, Beck was appointed 
one of its secretaries. The aims of this Association were to support 
measures designed for strengthening British rule in India, to prevent 
political agitation from spreading among the Muslims, to help the 
Government in maintaining peace and to foster a spirit of loyalty 
among the Muslims. Sir Syed was indoctrinated by Mr. Beck and 
both complemented and supplemented each other. Beck success- 
fully weaned away Sir Syed from the mainstream of Indian nationa- 
lism and unfortunately, the latter’s activities were coloured by 


communal overtones. 


(v) The All-India Muslim League : All these developments. 
divided the Muslims into two groups, one which opposed the Indian 
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National Congress and the other which supported it. Badruddin 
Tyebji, President of the 1887 Session of the Congress, tried to win 
Sir Syed over to the Congress but failed. In 1888, Sir Syed founded 
the United Indian Patriotic Association which was to admit to its 
membership all communities against the Congress. Mr. Beck was 
appointed its Honorary Secretary. 


On the other hand, the British Government left no stone 
unturned to encourage Hindu-Muslim discord. Lord Curzon 
played a prominent role in this respect. His partition of Bengal, 
for instance, professedly for administrative convenience, was 
Supposed to be motivated towards the creation of a Muslim 
‘Majority province and towards smothering the growing spirit of 
nationalism. 


When Hindus and the Congress opposed this partition, the 
Muslims were annoyed and this gave impetus to the Muslim com- 
munal forces. 


~ In 1906, a Muslim deputation led by Sir Agha Khan met Lord 
Minto. _ The Viceroy said ; “The pith of your address as I under- 
‘Stand it is a claim that under any system of representation in which 
it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral Organisation, the 
Mohammedan community should be represented as a community 
and you justly claim that your position should be estimated not only 
in your numerical strength but with respect to the political 
‘Importance of your community and service it has rendered to the 
Empire. Iam entirely in accord with you,” The British treachery 
ás clear. Lord Minto himself confided to Lady Minto that “‘the day 
was an epoch in Indian history.” After this, Lord Minto advised 
Mr. Morley, the Secretary of State, to introduce communal electo- 
tate for the Muslims in the proposed Act of 1909. The advice was 
accepted by Morley, When the deputation headed by Agha Khan 
returned from Simla, Nawab Salimullah Khan of Dacca immediately 
Proposed to form a separate organisation for the Muslims. On 30th 
December, 1906, these Muslim leaders met at Dacca and the 
Muslin League was founded. The first achievement of the founders 
o! the Muslim League was the provision of communal electorate in 
„the Act of 1909, , Commenting on this, Jawaharlal Nehru said : 
A political barrier was created round the Muslims isolating them 
from the rest of India and reversing the unifying and amalgamating 
forces which had been going on for centuries”, Aptly remarked 


Mahatma Gandhi : “The Minto-Morley Reforms have been our 
“undoing.” 


-and the Muslims. The annulment. of the partition of B i 
S I engal in 
1911, the Muslim differences with the a aran Geitin a 
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Muslim University at Aligarh, the hostile English attitude towards 
Turkey in the Turko-Italian War of 1911-12 and in the Balkan Wars 
of 1912 and the Congress sympathy for Turkey led to a change of 
attitude of Muslims towards the British. When the First World 
War broke out, and Turkey made its entry in November 1914 
against the British, it led to violent differences between the English 
and the Muslims in India. Some nationalist leaders like Maulana 
Azad took advantage of the situation to bring about a Hindu- 
Muslim accord. The Muslim League also amended its Constitution 
in its 1913 session at Lucknow which permitted a closer relationship 
between the Hindus and the Muslims. Like the Congress, the 
Muslim League placed its goal as the attainment of self-government 
under the aegis of the British Crown by constitutional means. In 
1916 both the Congress and the Muslim League reached an agree- 
ment known as the Lucknow Pact. In this Pact, the Congress 
accepted the principle of separate electorate for Muslims and a 
weightage to Muslims in the minority provinces. Several other 
concessions were given to the Muslim League and the latter agreed 
with the Congress on the joint scheme which implied that India 
should be lifted from the position of a dependancy to that of an 
equal partner in the Empire with self-governing dominion status- 


Thus, unity was forged between the two parties and between 
the two major communities. 


Gii) Short-lived rapprochement between Hindus and 
Muslims : The Hindu-Muslim rapprochement manifested in the 
Lucknow Pact did not last long because the Muslim League was 
always suspicious that transfer of power would mean the transfer of 
power to the Hindus. 


Ihe Oxford History of India admirably sums up: 
“Muslim opinion in modern India has been compounded bya 
desire for self-government as passionate as that of the Hindus, 
together with a feeling of separateness from Hinduism. There was 
in consequence a see-saw of attraction and repulsion for the 
undoubtedly nationalist but predominantly Hindu Congress. The 
Muslim desired to share in freedom but this freedom must be as 
much from the Hindus as from the British.” The average Muslim 
regarded the absorptive tendencies of the Congress as prejudicial to 
the interests of the Muslim community. The Congress, however, 
could not enlist the co-operation of the Muslim League in the 
non-cooperation movement and civil disobedience movement and 
the Quit India movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi. The 
British Government tried to use the Muslim League as a counter- 
poise to the Indian National Congress with an ulterior motive of 
perpetuating British rule in India. 


(viii) Origin of Idea of Pakistan: In 1933 while the atten- 
tion of all was fixed on the forthcoming constitutional reforms, an 
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idealist dreamer Choudhari Rahmet Ali in a quiet academic 
atmosphere of the Cambridge University coineda word that was 
to have the most profound influence in shaping the destiny of India. 
This word was “Pakistan,” in which P stands for the Punjab, A for 
the Afghans (i.e., North-West Frontier Province), K for Kashmir 
and S for Sind. “Stan” means “Land” and the entire word means 
“Land of the Pure.” 


Rehmat Ali was dismissed as an innocuous eccentric and his 
scheme was regarded as a chimerical fantasy. No Congress leader 
ever imagined the formation of Pakistan as conceived by Rehmat 
Ali. Even the Muslim League in the inititial stages did not aim at 
partition of the country and as late as 1937, M.A. Jinnah said: 
“There is really no substantial difference between the League and 
‘the Congress.” 


(ix) The Birth of Pakistan: The one-nation theory of 
‘Congress with its consequent absorptive corollary, the British policy 
of divide and rule and League’s apprehension of the domination of 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority after the transfer of power 
drove the Muslim League to stick to its demand for Pakistan. In 
its Lahore session in March 1940, the League adopted Pakistan as 
its goal. Jinnah declared : “The majority communities have clearly 
shown their hands that Hindustan is for the Hindus.” Thus, the 
Muslim League wanted Pakistan and stuck to this demand so 
tenaciously that responsible leaders of the Congress had to agree to 
the partition of India, however reluctantly. Thus, according to the 
Independence of India Act of 1947, which was based on the Mount- 
batten Plan, the sovereign status of India and Pakistan came into 
existence and British sovereignty over India and Pakistan was 
terminated. There was no alternative except to accept the partition 
of India. Lord Mountbatten tightly said : “It has been impossible 
to obtain agreement on any plan that would preserve the unity of 
India.” In the same vein, Jawaharlal Nehru spoke about the 
Proposals embodied in the Mountbatten Plan, He said: “It is with 
no joy in my heart that I commend these proposals though I have 
no doubt in my mind that it is the best course,” 


B. COMMUNALISM IN SOUTH INDIA 


.__ , South India has been unduly haunted by the fear of dominat- 
ion by North India. The anti-Hindi agitation was tinged with the 
colour of communalism. The people of South India who have 
gained admirable command over English, launched an agitation 
against the national language Hindi, because they feared that the 
people of Hindi-speaking states would get an upper handin govern- 
ment services. The Government of India has initiated measures for 
the development of regional languages. On the other hand, on the 
political front, Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK), established 
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by C.N. Annadurai, placed the demand for the wider autonomy for 
Tamil Nadu. 


In order to rule out any possibility of secessionist movement, 
the Parliament passed the Sixteenth Amendment Act in 1963, 
making it a culpable offence to preach secession in India. Thus, 
from 1963 onwards, the movement for wider autonomy for Tamil 
Nadu fizzled out. It is the avowed objective of the Government of 
India to enable the people of Tami] Nadu or any other state to 
retain their distinctive cultural identity and the Government does 
not like to impose Hindi on the South Indian people against their 
will and to the detriment of the South Indian languages. This 
tolerant approach of the Central Government has been appreciated 
by the responsible leaders of South India. 


p 


CHAPTER 11 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA. AND THE INDIAN PRINCELY STATES 


OUTLINE 
(i) The Period of the Ring Fence Policy (1757-1813), (ii) The Period 
of the Policy of “Subordinate Legislation” (1813-1858), (iii) The 
Period of the Policy of Subordinate Union (1858-1919), (iy) Para- 
mountcy of British Crown over the Indian States, (v) The Chamber 
of Princes, (vi) The Butler Committee Recommendations, (vii) The 
Position of the Princely States under the proposed All-India Federa- 
gos according to the Act of 1935, (viii) The Integation of the Indian 
tates, 


_ The disintegration and the downfall of the Mughal empire was 
` precipitated by the incompetent successors of Emperor Aurangzeb. 
India was completely balkanised due to the dismemberment of the 
great Mughal empire. A sort of political vacuum was created and 
later on it was eventually filled by the Britishers who gained 
ascendancy by fishing into the troubled waters of Indian politics. 
Initially, as traders, the Britishers sought favours and privileges 
from the native rulers such as the Mughal Emperor, the Nawab of 
Bengal and the Nawab of Carnatic. Soon Indian rulers were 
enagaged in military conflicts and in order to outmanoeuvre the 
enemy, each Indian state began to seek military help from the 
British against its adversary. The British were shrewd enough to 
play one Indian state against another and seized every opportunity 
to grab power. The successful military operations of the British in 
the Battle of Plassey, the Battle of Buxer and the Carnatic wars, 
enabled them to gain ascendancy in India. The British were also 
successful in sowing the seeds of discord and disharmony in the 
Maratha Confederacy and they eventually emerged as a supreme 
power in India. However, it took quite a long time for the British 
to establish an empire in India. Sir William Lee Warner, in his 
celebrated book entitled “The Native States of India,” has thrown 


light on the following three periods of British policy towards Indian 
ates. 


I. The Period of the Ring Fence Policy (1757—1813) 


Lee Warner observes that during the period between 1757 and 
1813, the British East India Company pursued a policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the Indian States. During 


Tais portad, the Company had not emerged as a supreme power in 
ndia, 
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(a) Abandonment of the policy of non-intervention : 
The British Company, however, could not,stigidly pursue the policy 
of non-intervention on account of the exigency of the political 
situation. During this period, the first Anglo-Maratha War 
(1778-82), the Second Anglo-Mysore War and Third Anglo-Mysore 
War were waged resulting in the ascendancy of the British in Mysore 
and damage to the prestige of the Maratha Confederacy. 


(b) Lord Wellesley’s Policy of territorial aggrandize- 
ment : Lord Wellesley’s Governor-Generalship (1798-1805) has 
been marked by territorial expansion and intervention in the affairs 
of Indian States. His subsidiary treaties with Indian States consti- 
tuted a flagrant violation of the territorial integrity and political 
sovereignty of the native rulers. 


The Treaty of Bassein signed by Peshwa Baji Rao Il was a 
subsidiary treaty which was a humiliation for the entire Maratha 
Confederacy. He crushed the power of Tipu Sultan of Mysore and 
annexed a large portion of his territory. Tipu himself was killed 
in action at Seringapatam. On the other hand, his subsidiary 
alliances with the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Raja of Tanjore and the 
Nawab of Oudh were acts of high-handedness. Thus, it cannot be 
maintained that the policy of Lord Wellesley was one of a ring 
fence. Inthis respect the views of Sir William Lee Warner are 
hardly tenable as the facts of history do not lend credence to his 
assumption that the policy of Lord Wellesley was one of ring fence, 
i.e. non-intervention. 


Il. The period of policy of Subordinate Isolation (1813-1858) 

The period between 813 and 1858 is marked by expeditious 
territorial expansion and the consequent emergence of the British as 
the supreme power in India. The Indian states were kept in a state 
of subordination ta the British supreme power and they were com- 
pletely isolated from one another with no prospects of concluding 
alliances against the British. 


(a) Highlights of British territorial expansion in India 

(1) Lord Hastings brought about the downfall of the Maratha 
Confederacy. He abolished the title of Peshwa while he annexed 
half of the territory of Holkar to the British empire. On the 
other hand, Bhonsle of Nagpur became the Company’s vassal, and 
310 small Indian states in Central India, Kathiawar and Rajputana 
were coerced to enter into subsidiary alliances with the British 


government. 

(2) Lord Amherst waged the first Anglo-Burmese War (1824- 
26) and asa result of British victory, two Burmese provinces of 
Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed. 


(3) During the days of Lord William Bentinck, the states of 
Coorg and Cachar were also annexed to the British empire while 
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during the rule of Lord Ellenborough (1842-44), Sind was annexed 
in 1843 by Sir Charles Napier. 


(4) Lord Dalhousie pursued still more vigorously the imperia- 
listic policy of territorial expansion. It was during his days that the 
jab was annexed in 1849 and Lower Burma in 1832. He 
Tuthlessly applied the notorious “Doctrine of Lapse” in utter dis- 
regard of the sanctity of the previous treaties with Indian states. 
His outright annexation of Oudh on the pretext of misrule was 
evidently an act of high-handedness. 
Due to the successful pursuance of the policy of subordinate 
‘isolation, the British supremacy was established over all Indian 
States which lost their political sovereignty. The rulers of Indian 
States enjoyed autonomy in the internal administration while 
defence and foreign relations were concentrated in the hands of the 
British. Thus, the Indian States remained in a state of servility and 
the position of the British became paramount. 


iit. 1919) Period of the Policy of Subordinate Union (1858- 


. The Great Mutiny of 1857 ushered in an era of new relation- 
ship between the British and the Indian states. After this mutiny, 
the administration of India was taken over by the British Crown 
and the British East India Company ceased to be a political entity. 


, (a) The Queen’s Proclamation (1858): Queen Victoria 
desired to win the goodwill and confidence of the Indian princes. 
The most significant development after the Mutiny was the 
proclamation of the Queen which was read out by Lord Canning at 
a Durbar held on Ist November, 1858. The Proclamation of the 
Queen which declared the assumption of the Government of 


Pome. pe, Brien Crown marks a new era in the history of 


For the princes of India, the Proclamation declared: “We 
hereby announce to the Native Princes of India that all treaties 


Now according to the Proclamation, the native rulers could 
adopt ason who could be named as successor, The territorial 
integrity of the Indian states was assured and the sanctity of the 
previous treaties was upheld. Thus, in the native princes, the 
British found their reliable allies who became the supporting pillars 
of British imperialism during the post-Mutiny period. The princes 


t2 
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mostly remained isolated from the main current of the Indian 
National Movement. 


IV. Paramountecy of the British Crown over the Indian 
States 

: Though the Queen’s Proclamation ensured the territorial 
integrity of the Indian states and precluded any possibility of 
encroachment in their territory, yet the rulers of these states 
occupied a subordinate position in relation to the paramount power 
of the British in India. In other words, these Indian states had 
nothing to do with foreign affairs and defence and they were not 
allowed to conclude alliances with one another independently. Nor 
could they challenge the supremacy of the British in India. The 
British paramountcy implied the following factors : 


a (1) Subordinate position of the princes : The British 
ae Shit guarded their suzerainty over the Indian princes and seized 
Het! OPportunity to spell out the implications of the paramountcy. 
stag br! Lord Canning emphatically said : “The Crown of England 
Tndis S forth as the unquestionable ruler and paramount power in all 
ndia. There is a reality in the suzerainty of England which has 
raed | existed before and which is now felt but eagerly acknowledged 
y the chiefs,” 


_ A Gazette Notification of 2ist August, 1891 read ; “The 
principles of international law have no bearing upon the relations 
between the government of India as representing the Queen 
Empress, on the one hand, andthe Native states under the 
sovereignty of Her Majesty, on the other. The paramount 
supremacy of the former presupposes and implies the subordination 
of the other.” 


(2) Perpetual loyalty of Indian Princes to the British 
Crown : In 1876, Queen Victoria assumed the title of Kaiser-i- 
Hind. Lord Lytton, the Viceroy, called upon the princes to attend 
a Durbar in Delhi, Here the princes were asked to swear 2 perpetual 
loyalty to the British Crown and give up their claims on the basis of 
their treaties with the British East India Company. ‘Thus, the 
Princes became subservient to the paramountcy of British Crown 
and whatever benefits they enjoyed, according to their treaties with 
British East India Company, also lapsed. 


_ (3) British control over conferring. 
being the paramount power exercised effective co 
princes as regards their titles and honours. 


A prince had no right to accept any title from a foreign 
government without the prior approval of the British government. 
Similarly, he had no right to confer titles on any person. 


g titles : The British 
mtrol over the 


remacy in matters of accession and 


(4) British sup : 
deposition ; The British Crown had the prerogative to depose a 
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tuler if the circumstances so warranted, Mulhar Rao Gaikwad of 

was deposed on the basis of report submitted by a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry set up in 1874, The report highlighted the gross 
misuse of power by the ruler. 


(5) Native Princes under the Political Department of 

t of India ; The British Resident posted in each 

Indian state was a channel of communication between the political 

c ent of the Government of India and the ruler of the indian 

State. The Resident representing the paramount power in the 

Princely state had a decisive power over all issues and the princes 

ad no audacity to override his advice. In fact, the princes had to 

Play a second fiddle to the Resident and in each department of the: 

administration, they had to act with a low profile because ultimately 
it was the British Resident’s will which prevailed. 


V. The Chamber of Princes 


The Chamber of Princes was established after the Act of 1919, 

In essence, it was a deliberative consultative and advisory body, Its 

t session commenced in 1921. As regards the composition of the 

amber of Princes, it may be stated that certain leading rulers of 

Indian states did not seek its membership. The total number of mem- 

ts was 120. Three hundred and twenty-seven states had absolutely 
No representation in the Chamber of Princes, 


_ Normally, the Chamber met Once a year and its meeting was 
presided over by the Viceroy. The Chamber elected its chancellor, 
who was to be the president of the standing committee of the 
Chamber of Princes. However, the British government could seek 
advisory opinion from the members of this chamber on various 
issues of public importance while the princes had also an opportu- 


nity to ventilate the grievances of their people as well as of the 
Toyal families. 


VI. The Butler Committee Recommendations 


The Butler Committee was established in 1927 in order to 
examine the relations between the Government of India and the 


Indian States. In its report, this Committee made the following 
recommendations : 


(1) The Committee recommended that no direct relationship 
could exist between the princes and the government of India which 


was responsible to the people of India, except with the agreement of 
the princes themselves. 


(2) Instead of appointing a Separate political member of the 
Viceroy’s Council to deal with the princes, the Indian states port- 
folio should be handled by the Viceroy as a Tepresentative of the: 
British Crown. 
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___ (3) A special committee should be appointed to consider 

Set yet ea i the government of India M3, the Indian States, 
et another committee should be a inted t ire i 

financial relations between the two. ppt 10 cease PS 


(4) The Committee also recommended that the political 
officers appointed to deal with the Indian states should be recruited 
and trained separately. 


___ Obviously, the recommendations of the Bulter Committee were 
aimed at raising a permanent wall between the Indian princely states 
and the people of British India. It weaned away the Indian princes 
from the nationalistic and democratic movements in British India 
and naturally invited sharp criticism. Chintamani has aptly remark- 
ed : “The Butler Committee was bad in its origin, bad in time chosen 
for its appointment, bad in its terms of reference, bad in its 
personnel and bad in its conclusions.” 


VII. The Position of the Princely States under the proposed 
All-India Federation according to the Act of 1935 


The Government of India Act of 1935 proposed to establish 


an all-India Federation which would consist of eleven Governor’s 
inces and those Indian states 


Provinces, six chief commissioner’s province: | 
which would like to join it by signing an Instrument of Accession. 


(1) While the membership of the proposed federation was 
compulsory for the provinces of British India, it was voluntary for 
the Indian states, which could join it by signing an Instrument of 
Accession in which each state was to signify the particular subjects 
which it desires to surrender to the jurisdiction of the federal 


government. 
_ (2) No state could withdraw from the federation once 
signed the Instrument of Accession. 


(3) The most interesting aspect of the system was that there 
was to be no uniformity in Indian States’ accession to the federation. 
Each state was to decide for itself with regard to the subjects it 
‘would surrender to the Centre and thus, the subjects surrendered 
by one State were not necessarily the same as surrendered by the 


other. 


(4) The Act of 1935 proposed to set up a bicameral legislature 
in the country consisting of an Upper House known as the Council 
of States and the Lower House known as the Federal Assembly. 
The total membership of the Council of States was to be 260. Forty 
per cent of these seats were to be represented by the Indian states 
and the rest by British India. The Federal Assembly was to consist 
‘of 375 members. Of these 125 members were to be represented by 
the Indian states, and the remaining 250 seats by British India. In 
both the Chambers, the representatives were to be nominated by the 


rulers of the Indian States. 
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No prince of India thought it advisable to join the propo- 
sed haa A aa The enthusiasm shown by them in the 
Round Table Conference had in fact been an effect of the British. 
whip. When the actual moment for joining the federation Ses. 
they apprehended a danger to their very existence. They Mee 
feeling incensed at the version of paramountcy which made them 
absolutely subservient to the British Crown, 


VIII. The Integration of Indian States 


The actual process of partitioning India, however, was not an 
easy job. Under the Indian Independence Act, British paramouotcy 
on the Indian states was to lapse, and they were free to join either 
Pakistan or India or to remain independent. This provision was 
against the wishes of the Indian leaders and had been made on the 
insistence only of the Viceroy’s Political Adviser, Sir Conrad 
Corfield. But the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, had absolutely no 
soft corner for the princes, who numbered 565 and who with _ the 
freedom allowed to them were likely to create chaotic conditions 
in India. Mountbatten called them “a bunch of nitwits” and 


Was sure that they had absolutely no future in India as independent 
States, 


(1) Establishment of States Department by Jawaharlal 

ehru; Nehru set up a States Department to deal with the 
Princes. This department was placed under Sardar Patel who 
invited V.P, Menon to become his secretary. Mr. V.P. Menon was a 
diplomatic genius. The first thing he did was to convince Sardar 
Patel that lapse of British paramountcy would rather be a blessing 

~ in disguise because in that case, India would not inherit all the 


different kinds of treaties which the British government had entered 
into with the states, 


(2) Accession to Indian Union by the Maharajas of 
Jodhpur and Travancore: The movements of the princes were 
Closely watched by Sardar Patel and his eminent secretary. When 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur having his territory contiguous to both 
India and Pakistan contacted M.A. Jinnah, an honest doubt arose 
in the mind of Mr. V.P. Menon regarding the wavering approach 
of the Maharaja. Mr. Menon reported the matter to the Viceroy and 
immediate steps were taken to make the Maharaja sign his Instru- 
ment of Accession to India. On the other hand, some trouble arose 
in Travancore where Sardar Patel encouraged the underground 
Congress Working Committee to stage demonstrations in order to 
mount pressure on the Maharaja who telegraphically informed the 
Viceroy of his wish to sign the Instrument of Accession. 


Both Patel and Menon came into clash with Sir Conrad who 
wanted the princes to create a Separate force in India. They 
approached the Viceroy and Sir Conrad was told to pack his bags. 
The Viceroy’s antipathy towards the Indian Princes whose existence 
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he himself considered as an anachronism i 
1 of history was known and 
E M persuaded to help in the process of chants of Indian 


(2) Meeting of 75 greatest princes : Lord Mountbatten 
sven meeting of the seventy-five greatest of the princes on 
5 July, 1947. The performance on the day, as Leonard Mosley 
anter was probably the most spectacular example of Mount- 
atten’s skill, charm and tremendous art of persuasion.” 


_ Lord Mountbatten successfully persuaded the Maharaja o 
Bikaner to take the initiative to sign the Instrument of Accession. 
After the signature of Maharaja of Bikaner on the Instrument of 
Accession, the ball was set rolling. Bikaner was followed by Baroda. 
In this meeting, as a result of tactful approach of the Viceroy, 
the states signed the Instrument. As a result of the constructive 
approach of Viceroy Mountbatten, and determination of Sardar 
Patel, out of 565, 562 Indian states acceded to India before India 
became independent on 15th August, 1947. The three states that 
remained behind were Junagarh, Hyderabad and Kashmir. : 


(3) Accession of Junagarh : Junagath was a small state in 
Kathiawar. Its population was 85 per cent Hindu but was ruli 

by a Muslim prince. On all sides it was surrounded by Hindu states 
such as Baroda and Bhavnagar. The Nawab of Junagarh had a 
colourful personality having four wives, a large number 0} 
concubines and a pack of hounds. Junagarh had no territorial link 
with Pakistan. The Nawab kept secretly in touch with Pakistan. 
The Instrument of Accession was sent to him for his signature but 
while the Government of India awaited his reply, suddenly they 
found a news item in the press that he was to accede to Pakistan. 
Suddenly, the majority of Hindus revolted against the Nawab who 
used his troops in order to suppress the agitation. The people made 
fervent appeals to the Government of. India for help. The Indian 
troops were despatched and before they actually entered Junagarh, 


the Nawab loaded his four wives, his dogs and other precious 


vate plane to flee. One of his wives was sent 
hild who had been left behind. When she 
returned to airport, the Nawab took off. No resistance was offered 
to Indian troops but Pakistan felt outraged. However Junagarh was 


incorporated into the Indian Union. 


(4) Hyderabad : Another case was that of Hyderabad where 
about 85 per cent of the people were Hindus while the Nizam of 
Hyderabad was a Muslim, The Nizam apprised the Viceroy of his 
i i ke Hyderabad an independent state. He received 
no encouragement from the Viceroy of Indi 
influence was considerable in the state. The Nizam began to 
organise Muslim Razakars, the terrorists, to resist Indian designs. 
Lord Mountbatten proposed some special concessions to the Nizam 
if he acceded to India. The Nizam accepted {this proposal. When 


belongings in his pri 
back to collect her ¢ 
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resistance and Hyderabad was occupied and it became an integral 
Part of India. 


rand the Accession was endorsed even by Sheikh Abdullah, 

the leader of National Conference. The Gove 

ifted troops on 27th October, 1947 

towns like Uri were cleared. Pakistan 
e territories occupied by it. Still the K 


bilateral negotiations and 
hmir as an integral part of 


CHAPTER 12 


THE IMPACT OF BRITISH RULE ON 
INDIAN ECONOMY 


OUTLINE 
(i) Impact of British rule on Indian Economy and Commerce. 
(ii) Impact of British rule on Indian Agriculture. (iii) Impact of 
British rule on Indian Industry. 


i The British rule precipitated the extinction of the indigenous 
industries and gradually and progressively, India was reduced to 
a position of market for the consumption of goods made in England. 
The British Government resorted to the policy of laissez-faire in 
order to flood the Indian markets with machine-made goods o 
England, In pursuance of this policy of laissez-faire, the British 
government imposed nominal import duties on British goods and 
boosted the export of Indian raw materials to England. Thus, 
British policy was designed to facilitate the ruthless exploitation of 
the people of India. In_ his letter to the Directors of British East 
India Company, Richard Becher, the Resident at Murshidabad, 
wrote on 24th May, 1766 that it was a painful fact that the condi- 
tion of the people had become worse under the Company’s rule. 


I. Impact of British rule on Indian Economy and Com- 
merce 


After the Industrial Revolution, there occurred the mobility of 
labour due to the existence of the modern means of transport and 
‘communication. The British government gave financial aid to the 
English companies to install the large-scale industries in India. 
Among the positive effects of British rule on the Indian economy, 
the establishment of infrastructure of large-scale industries was the 
most significant. The British rule also accelerated the process of 
modernisation of Indian society. Industrialisation led to the urban- 
isation. But, on the whole, the impact of British rule on Indian 
economy was not wholesome, because the chief objective of British 
imperialism was the economic exploitation of India. The following 
were the adverse effects of British rule which almost shattered the 
Indian economy. 


(i) Economic exploitation of India : Due to the Industrial 
Revolution, England needed large quantities of raw materials which 
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the British could obtain from India because they gained political 
supremacy in the country. On the other hand, the Indian markets 
were readily available to the British manufacturers for dumping 
their goods. This is how the Industrial Revolution resulted in the 
economic exploitation of India. 


(ii) Impoverishment of Indian peasantry: The British 
rule further aggravated the poor financial position of the peasants. 
Lord Cornwallis introduced the permanent settlement which made 
the financial condition of the peasants more precarious. 


(iii) Extinction of native industries: The British govern- 
ment followed the policy of free trade. Asa result of this Indian, 
markets were flooded with machine-made goods of England much 
to the disadvantage to indigenous industries. The export trade of 
India was adversely affected and as such, in 1810, a number of 
Indians brought to the notice of the British Parliament that while 
British cotton and silken goods imported into India were subjected 
to a nominal tax of 3} per cent and 2 per cent respectively, the 
Indian cotton goods imported into Britain had to pay 10 per cent 
tax, silk goods 20 per cent and woollen goods 30 per cent tax. The 
damaging effects of the British economic policy on the Indian textile 
manufacture were highlighted by the report of the Governor-General 
for 1834-35 in the following words : “Between 1814 and 1835, British 
cotton manufactures exported to India rose from less than one 
million yards to over 51 million yards. In the same period, Indian 
cotton goods imported into Britain fell from one and a quarter 
million pieces to 3,06,030 pieces. 


(iv) India as a supplier of raw material: With the esta- 
blishment of British rule and introduction of a commercial policy 
favourable towards the British industries, there was a distinct trend 
towards increase in the exports of raw materials. For instance, raw 
Cotton exports to England rose from 9 million pounds in 1813 to 
32 million pounds in 1893 and 83 million pounds in 1894, 


On the other hand, sheep’s wool exported to Britain also rose 
from 2,100 bushels in 1833 to 2,37,000 in 1844, 


(v) Decline of village community and destruction of its 
self-sufficiency : British rule precipitated the decline of the 
traditional self-sufficient village communities in India. According 
to a British statesman, Charles Metcalfe, the village communities 
were just like small republics which were self-sufficient and inde- 
pendent of external relations. But after the establishment of Bri- 
tish rule, the administrative and financial policies of the British 
terminated the state of self-sufficiency of the village communities. 
Due to, the railway, transport and communication facilities, the 
village communities which were formerly characterised by isolation 
and self-sufficiency began to establish social and commercial con- 
tacts with the neighbouring cities. Now the Indian villagers started 


= 
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buying various commodities from the cities. These commodies were 
tea, sugar, match-boxes, drugs, mirrors, kerosene oil, bangles, 
sawing machines, aluminiumware, scissors, and umbrellas. This 
marked the end» of the traditional self-sufficiency of the village 
economy. 


(vi) The decline of Indian handicrafts ; The British policy 
aimed at giving protection to the industrial goods made in England. 
As a result of this, the process of the decline of Indian-handicrafts. 
was accelerated. The installation of large-scale industries in India _ 
by British companies also resulted in the decline of the urban 
handicrafts. The products of these handicrafts could not stand in 
competition with the sophisticated machine-made goods which were 
cheaper, more durable and more elegant than the goods produced 
by Indian handicrafts. On the other hand, due to the ‘+ xpansion 
of British empire, there occurred a decline and downfall of the 


. Indian princely states which used to patronise a large number of 


handicrafts. So the class of Indian handicracfts was in a state of 
disarray and they became unemployed and floated adrift and even- 
tually were obliged to seek jobs as labourers in workshops or in 
agricultural farms. 


(vii) Railways and communication facilities ; Both from 
strategic and economic viewpoints, the railways and communication 
facilities stabilised British interests. The government was now ina 
position to face any emergency inthe event of war, while during, 
peace time, the railways, telephonic and telegraphic facilities 
enabled the British to exploit the Indian manpower and natural 
resources to promote British commercial interests. 


(viii) Drain of Wealth of India ; The political supremacy is- 
inevitably linked with financial interests. The ultimate objective 
inevitably of British rule in India was to accumulate wealth for the 
Englishmen. Most of the Englishmen became fabulously rich. For 
instance, Clive and other officers of the British East India Company 
amassed huge sums of money which they got as gifts from the 
Nawabs of Bengal. It is an established fact that Barwell, a member of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council, Impey, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Pigot, the Governor of Madras, Markham, 
the son of the Archbishop of York and several others amassed huge 
fortunes by unfair means. Lord Macaulay who is known for 
introducing English education in India during the days of Lord 
William Bentinck, carried with him a huge sum of twenty-five 
thousand pounds from India after a brief service of about four 
years, 


Under the rule of the British East India Company, the surplus 
revenue was used for buying goods for export to England. A report 
to British Parliament in 1778 stated that in that year, a balance of 
about 40 lakh pounds was used by the Company’s merchants to buy 
Indian goods for sending them to Britain. This marked the begin- 
ning of the drain of Indian wealth. Dadabhai Naoroji was of the 
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-opinion that large sums of money were privately seat by the opulent 
servants of the British East India Company. These remittances 
amounted to 2 million pounds a year. The drain was a one-way 
traffic India got nothing in return for the drair of her wealth. 
With the passage of time, the process of this drain assumed large 
proportions. R.C. Dutt has estimated that the annual drain which 
was 3} million pounds in 1857 rose to 17 million pounds by 1901-02, 
According to a conservative estimate of Prof. C.N. Vakil, this drain 
‘would amount to 30 million pound sterlings a year during the period 
‘between 1757 and 1939. 


In his famous treatises entitled ‘‘The Wants and Means of 
India” (1870) and “Poverty of India” (1876), Dadabhai Naoroji has 
highlighted the disastrous effects of British rule on Indian economy. 
According to him, in 1868, the per capita income in India was 
Rs. 20 per annum. This showed the most disquieting and appalling 
:gap between impoverished Indian society and the opulent English 
Society. 


I, Impact of British Rule on Indian Agriculture 


On the eve of British rule, Indian agriculture was carried on 
in a simple way with ancient techniques and primitive tools. Agri- 
culture was the most important occupation of the peoples of India. 
The farmer was not dynamic and hence agriculture was static and 
Primitive. The wants of the peasantry were limited and the farmers 
‘were complacent, having no soaring ambitions. On the eve of 
British rule, there were self-sufficient village communities. Dr. 
Tarachand points out ; “The Indian village was the focus of social 
activity. It provided a home for the villager where he lived, 
married and had children. It was the abode of his gods—gram 
devatas and kula devatas and their shrines. It was the scene of his 
Occupational activities. It supplied him with the land on which he 
grew crops to satisfy his needs for food, clothing and housing. It 
was the centre of his cultural and communal life.” The British rule 
registered a decisive impact on the agriculture in India. 


A. GOOD EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE ON 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


_ In some respects, British rule had good effects on Indian 
-agriculture, though it cannot be denied that the British policy was 
fraught with far-reaching bad consequences for rural economy which 
was based on agriculture. It is fitting here to throw some light on 
the favourable effects of British rule on Indian agriculture. 


i (i) New land revenue system ; The British administration 
introduced a new land revenue system, The revenue was collected 
in cash. Hence the cultivators found it easier to pay land revenue 
“by cultivating commercial crops rather than food crops. The 
Pressing demands of land revenue by the government, excessive 
tents demanded by the landlords from the peasantry and the 
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substitution of cash rent in placeofrent in kind, made ita 
necessary thing for the cultivators to prefer cash crops to food 
crops. 


(ii) Commercialisation of agriculture ; The advent of 
British rule brought about an important change in the agricultural 
structure of India. The success of Industrial Revolution in England 
depended on the supply of raw materials. Hence the Britishers 
wanted more and more raw materials from India. They offered 
more prices to certain commodities and introduced money economy 
in India. The farmers were now interested in getting more money. 
Hence the traditional agricultural system was replaced bya new 
commercial outlook. Cash crops like cotton, jute, groundnuts 
sugarcane, tobacco, etc. got top priority in agriculture while 
traditional crops of foodgrains were relegated to secondary 
importance. 


(iii) Introduction of agricultural marketing : The 
British were interested in exporting raw materials from India to 
Great Britain. Hence they introduced agricultural markets. A new 
class of traders, brokers and salesmen took advantage of these 
markets. They purchased cash crops from the cultivators and sold 
them in big markets. As a result of this, the cultivators became 
free from the exploitation of the moneylenders who used to buy the 
traditional crops at low prices. Being freed from the clutches of 
the moneylenders, the cultivators could establish access to big 
markets in cities, where their products could fetch high prices for 
their cash crops. 


(iv) Money economy : The British rulers introduced money 
economy. Money in cash was used for purchasing various com- 
modities and paying land revenue. The barter economy now 
disappeared from the villages. The cultivators who had to pay 
high interest to the moneylenders, preferred commercial crops. 
Money became an important medium of exchange and farmers 
became more interested in earning more money. This trend 
alleviated the miserable lot of the farmers. 


(v) Demand for Indian Cotton ; Due to the American Civil 
War, the supply of American cotton to England was discontinued 
for an indefinite period of time. Consequently, England was obliged 
to import cotton from India. British textile industrialists were 
willing to offer attractive prices to the Indian cotton producers. 
This enormous increase in the demand for Indian cotton enabled the 
agriculturists to switch over to commercial crops which were more 
remunerative. The area under cotton cultivation increased by 
about 100 per cent. Export of cotton from India on a massive 
scale started a large-scale switchover to commercial crops in various 


Parts of India. 


(vi) Rise of private property in land: British rulers 
introduced land revenue system in cash and not in kind as was 
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done by their predecessors. During British rule, two classes of 
Jandowners came into existence: (1) the class of zamindars and 
absentee landlords in the zamindari system and (2) the class of 
small peasant proprietors in the ryotwari system. The class of 
zamindars and absentee landlords used to exploit the peasantry and 
this reactionary class does not deserve any sympathy. But the 
ryotwari system has to be praised as it made the farmer the owner 
of the private property in his piece of land. The conversion of land 
into private property enabled the individual cultivator to take keen 
int. rest in his piece of land, giving him incentive to boost produc- 
tion. Thus, indirectly the British sowed the seeds of capitalist 
development of agriculture. Asa re-ult, production increased and 
an agrarian revolution took place, though on a small scale. 


B. ADVERSE EFFECTS OF THE BRITISH RULE 
ON INDIAN AGRICULTURE 


It cannot be denied that the adverse effects of British rule fart 
outweigh its-good effects on Indian agriculture. These adverse 
effects are analysed as follows. 


(i) Exploitation of Indian Peasantry: During British 
tule, the poor farmers were subjected to ruthless exploitation at the 
hands of the British traders and Indian businessmen. The merchants 
Purchased raw materials from the farmers at low prices immediately 
after the harvest and sold them at high rates. Most of the farmers 
used to sell their products to these merchants in crder to avoid the 
inconvenience of going to the city market. The British government 
did not come forward to offer protection to the exploited farmers. 
Enactments of legislation for giving some relief to the peasants took 
Place only after the farmers manifested their discontent and 
disaffection in the shape of armed uprisings and agitations. Thus, 
British inaction to bring relief to the community of farmers was 
intriguing. 

(ii) Evil effects of the British administrative system : 
The community of poor farmers was the main casualty when the 
British East India Company secured the Diwani rights from the 
Mughal Emperor Shah Alam in 1765 and acquired political power. 
Robert Clive, who introduced the system of double government in 
Bengal, Biharand Orissa, brought money and power to the Company 
without shouldering the responsibilty of promoting the welfare of 
the cultivators. During the seven years of double government 
(1765-72), the condition of Indian farmers deteriorated toa great 
extent because Indian revenue officials collected revenues ruthlessly 
from the farmers. According to the system of double government 
the collection of revenues and internal administration lay within the 
jurisdiction of the native ruler, i.e., Nawab, whereas the British 
Company had to receive a fixed amount of revenue from the Nawab 
and shoulder the responsibility of defence. Soin order to pay the 
heavy sums of revenues to the British, the Nawab’s revenue officials 
perpetrated atrocities on the farmers who had to pay heavy land 
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revenues. To aggravate their misery, a terrible famine broke out 
in 1870, The land revenue was collected with utmost severity from 
the hungry and famine-stricken peasants. At no time in the history 
of Bengal did the condition of the peasant become so miserable as 
it was under Lord Clive. The Nawab’s officials were as cruel, 
rapacious and extortionate as were the zamindars and the servants 
of the British Company during the double government. 


(iii) Evil effects of Permanent Land Revenue Settle- 
ment : In 1793, during the days of Lord Cornwallis, the Permanent 
Land Revenue Settlement was made. The chief objective of the 
permanent settlement was to collect for the Company the highest 
amount of revenue in the easiest possible way ona permanent 
basis. As a result of this measure, twenty million small farmers 
were placed under the control of zamindars who were required to 
Pay a fixed amount towards revenues. But these zamindars used to 
recover much higher amount of money from the impoverished 
peasants, and thus they augmented their income at the cost of the 
poor peasants. 


(iv) Drinks and drugs : Under British rulers, who did not 
care for public welfare, the state of health of the farmers deterio- 
rated by increasing drunkenness and the use of intoxicating drugs. 
The Company was more concerned about the accumulation of 
wealth than public welfare. The growth of poppy plant was 
encouraged. Intake of liquor and opium led to moral degradation 
among the farmers’ community. The meagre wages of the labourers 
were also wasted on drink, and the liquor shopkeepers shared huge 
Profits with the officials of the Company. 


. () Apathy towards procurement of irrigation facili- 
ties : The Company’s government showed apathy towards irrigation 
And left the peasants at the mercy of the vagaries of monsoons. 
British negligence in providing irrigation facilities was intriguing and 
it Was responsible for outbreak of famines in India, resulting in the 
Aggravation of the financial condition of the farmers. 


3 (vi) Decline of Self-Sufficient Village Communities ; 
British rule invaded the autonomy of the village communities by 
Pursuing the policy of administrative centralisation, The develop- 
ment of railways, telephonic and telegraphic services terminated the 
state of isolation of the village community which now began to 
establish social and commercial contacts with the people of the 
Cities. On the other hand, the development of British education 
and science and technology registered a decisive impact on the 
tradition-bound village communities. As a result of this impact, 
‘Several people of the villages migrated to the cities for seeking jobs 
in factories. These people were mostly landless farmers. Thus, 
agricultural production suffered a setback. 


(vii) Lew production of traditional crops due to com- 
™ercialisation of agriculture: One of the evil effects of 
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commercialisation of agriculture was the steep fall in the production 
of foodgrains. This resulted in a price spiral which touched 
incredible heights, specially during the period of famine. Among 
other evil effects of commercialisation of agriculture were the 
exploitation of the cultivators by middlemen, the eviction of poor 
farmers and the migration of these farmers to cities. 


The above description indicates that during the British rule, 
there was a steady decline of agriculture and British apathy towards 
irrigation and famine relief measures resulted in the aggravation of 
the poor peasant’s lot. 


II. Impact of British rule on Indian Industry 


1. Pioneering efforts for installation of industries: 
during British Rule 


Though it was not the aim of Britain to install industries it 
India at the expense of British manufacturers, yet the Industrial 
Revolution had some impact on India and certain pioneering 
attempts were made by the Britishers as well as Indian entrepreneurs 
to install industries in various parts of India. For example, the first 
iron-melting unit was established in Madras in 1815. The first cotton 
textile unit was established near Calcutta in 1818, while in Raniganj 
in 1820 the first coalmine came into existence. In 1823, the first- 
ever coffee plantation in the country was started. Jute industry was 
modernised in 1854 by the Britishers. Yet the first-ever rubber 
plantation in the country was started in 1900 in Kerala. On the 
other hand, the first cement plant was commissioned in 1904 at 
Madras. In a country like India, these attempts for industrialisation 
were hardly substantive. So another generation of pioneers, most 
of them Indian entrepreneurs, took over the process and laid the 
foundation of modern industry in India. In 1854, the Bengal Iron 
Works, a well-known factory, was started while in Bombay & 
spinning and weaving company was set up in 1854. The Tata Iron 
and Steel industry was also established in 1907. However, despite 
all these efforts for industrialisation, Indian economy remained 
predominantly agrarian, 


Discriminating industrial and commercial policy of the 
British rulers 


_ The policy of the British rulers in India was designed to reduce 
India to a market for the consumption of British goods. India 
had to play a role of a mere supplier of raw materials to England. 


(i) The British Parliament imposed high import duties ranging 
from 40 to 60 per cent on finished Indian textile goods exported to 
England. This resulted in the closing of the British market for 
Indian manufactures. In sharp contrast to this, the British govern- 
ment came forward to protect the British industries. British textiles 
exported to India had to pay a nominal ad valorem import duty of $ 
34 per cent. On the other hand, the local producers of textiles had | 
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to pay an exorbitant rate of ad valorem inland transit duties. Thus, 
Indian markets were flooded with British goods at the cost of Indian 
textile industries. 


(ii) Yet another instance of British discriminating policy Can 
be cited. At the behest of the British textile magnates who 
constituted a highly influential lobby in England, the Indian 
government was pressurised to impose an excise duty of 5 per cent 
on Indian textile industry. 


? (iii) When the Indian produce reached the ports of England 
in an Indian ship, a great furore was raised. The Briti 
interests emphatically said that their shipping industry was On | © 
verge of collapse on account of the unhealthy competition with its 
Indian counterpart. Even the Court of Directors of British East 
India Company supported the British vested interests and the 
Practice of hiring the Indian ships for carrying goods between 
Britain and India was consequently abandoned. 


(iv) In India, the development of railways never gave a fillip to 
the process of industrialisation, On the contrary, the railways and 
communication facilities were exploited by the government and the 
British vested interests to promote British trade and commerce. 


Shift in the British policy towards Indian Industries 
nt of the 


(i) In 1898, Alfred Chatterton, the then Superintendent of, i 
Madras School of Arts, pursued a bold policy of improving technica 
education, surveying industrial possibilities, assisting private entre 
prise and actually starting pioneer industries with the assistance o! 
the government. A small government grant was obtained in 197; 
for experimentation in the manufacture of aluminium vessels. This 
experiment was a magnificent success. 


sity of a considered policy on the part 


(ii) Realising the neces d 
strialisation of the country, 


of the government in regard to indu 
Lord Curzon created in 1905 a separate Imperial Department of 
Commerce and Industry. In pursuance of the more enlightened 
Policy of industrial stimulation, a Director of Industries was 
appointed. The government gave financial aid to the owners of 
several sugar factories. The government also started a cotton-seed 
oil factory at Cawnpore. Jn Bengal, a Superintendent of Industries 
and an Inspector of Technical and Industrial Institutions were 
attached to the Educational Department. In the C.P., attempts were 
made to revive and preserve cottage industries such as weaving and 
shoe-making. 


(iii) In 1915, the Government of India drew the attention of 
the India Office to the urgency of the issue of industrial expansion 
in India in a strongly-worded despatch. In 1916, the Imperial 
Legislative Council adopted a resolution for the development of 
industries in India, The British Government appoint>d an Industrial 
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Commission in 1916. The Commission recommended that the 
government should help the large organised industries by conducting 
research and by providing accurate economic data. It also 
recommended that the government should give a loan for obtaining 
the services of experts for the large organised industries. It also 
suggested that Imperial and Provincial Departments of Industries 
should be created. The government adopted most of the recom- 
mendations of this Commission. 


During the period of the Second World War, the government 
of India became more conscious of the necessity for industrial 
expansion, research and training. So in 1940 the government 
established the Board of Scientific and Industrial Research. In order 
to meet the shortage of technicians and skilled workers, the govern- 
ment started the scheme of training war technicians. A number of 


committees were also set up to deal with the post-war recons- 
truction. 


Thus, on the eve of independence, there were both large and 
small manufacturing industries which contributed only ten per cent 
to the gross national income. 


However during the post-independence period, industrial 
expansion got the necessary boost. 


2. Adverse effects of British rule on Indian Industry 


Under the British rule, the traditional Indian industries and 
handicrafts gradually declined and almost disappeared. When the 
British seized political power, they pursued a policy which was 
deleterious to Indian trade and commerce. The British rule 
administered a shattering blow to the Indian indigenous industries. 


The adverse effects of British rule on Indian industries are analysed 
as follows. 


(i) Erosion of economic basis : British rule administered a 
fatal below to the very basis of Indian economy. The British rulers 
followed a policy of systematic exploitation, resulting in the decline 
of native industries. In this context, the observation of Montgomery 
Martin is significant. He says: “Ido not agree that India is an 
agricultural country, India is as much a manufacturing country as 
an agricultural and he who would seek to reduce her to the position 
of an agricultural country seeks to lower her in the scale of 
cultivation. I do not suppose that India is to became the agricultural 
farm of England ; she is a manufacturing country ; her manu- 
factures of various description have existed for ages and have never 


been able to be competed with any nation, wherever fair play has 
been given to them.” 


(ii) Decline and decay of textile industry : The town of 
Dacca, the home of the world-famous Muslin, decayed. Dacca 
Muslin was very finely woven, During ancient times kings and 
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nobles of Egypt used Indian Muslin for wrapping the mummies. 
The British rulers brought about the extinction of the Indian textile 
industry. While in 1787 the exports of Dacca Muslin to England 
‘stood at 30 lakhs of rupees, in 1817 they were almost negligible. 

(iii) Decay of other industries : Other industries of India 
also suffered a setback, though toa relatively smaller extent than 
the textile industry. Moradabad and Hyderabad were famous for 
engraving in brassware. On the other hand, Mysore and Travancore 
‘were known for their fine ivory work. Rajputana and South India 
had several places which were well-known for stone-carving. Due 
to the discriminating policies pursued by the British rulers, the 
skilled craftsmen deserted the decaying towns and migrated to rural 
areas, 

(iv) Drain of wealth and surplus revenue : Millions of 
rupees went into the pockets of Englishmen as the country was being 
bled white. Under the Company’s rule, surplus revenue was utilised 
for buying goods for export to England. The drain of money was so 
colossal that it jumped from 34 million pounds in 1857 to 17 
million pounds in 1901. 

(v) India flooded with British goods : England followed 
the policy of free trade and India was literally flooded with English 
goods. Millions of small Indian entrepreneurs were pauperised 
when their industries were ruined. Indian goods did not receive any 
protection while English goods were subjected to a nominal import 
duty. As a result of this, indigenous industries faced the prospects 
of eventual extinction. 

(vi) Export of raw materials : While the export of 
manufactured goods from India declined, the export of raw 
materials multiplied. For instance, raw cotton exports rose from 
9 million pounds in 1813 to 32 million poundsin 1833 and 88 million 
pounds in 1844, x ; 

(vii) Investment of British Capital in Industries in 
India : British capitalists invested heavily in railways, tramways, 
banks, ships, insurances and mines, jute industry, oil and several 
other industries, Wherever British firms made stakes of money in 
industrial enterprises in India, it was well-nigh impossible for 
Indian concerns to compete with them because of the discriminating 
policies of the British government. The establishment of British 
plantation industries brought further misery to Indian labourers. 
The Charter Act of 1833 abolished slavery. But, unfortunately, 
slavery in a camouflaged form came Into existence in the coffee, tea, 
rubber and indigo plantations. 

Terrible atrocities were perpetrated on the indigo cultivators 
of Bengal and Bihar. The British planters had earned great 
notoriety for their misdeeds. 

3. Good effects of British rule on Indian industry 


We may briefly review here the important and whole some 
effects of British rule in industrial field. 
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(i) Modernised India : Pre-British India was feudal and its 
economy was medieval. But, on the other hand, the British 
introduced capitalist economy, large-scale industries, division of 
labour, a uniform system of currency, modern banking, trade, 
commerce and shipping. This transition from the feudal to a 
capitalist economy was a magnificent achievement. 


(ii) Foundation of modern industry : Though it cannot be 
denied that the policy of British rulers aimed at the maximum 
exploitation of Indians, yet the credit of establishing certain large- 
Scaleindustries such as cotton textile industries, jute industries, 
paper mills, goes to the Britishers and their spirit of entrepreneur- 
ship deserves appreciation in the industrial field. 


(iii) Establishment of modern means of transport and 
communication : The British revolutionised the means of trans- 
Port and communication, which gave great impetusto industria- 
; lisation. Modern industrialisation commenced only when the 

earliest railway line was built in 1851. The railways facilitated the 
transport of goods in huge quantities. The introduction of the 
telegraphic and telephonic facilities ushered in a revolution in 
communication. On the other hand, development of motor trans- 
port also took place in the British period. All these facilities unified 
India. Thus, during British rule, India was poised for a take-off 
from the feudal to the capitalist economy. This transition to 
capitalist economy materialised during the pre-independence period 
and after the achievement of independence, India marched on the 
Toad to indus‘rialisation and has now emerged as one of the highly 
industrialised countries with a viable and self-generating economy. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT FROM 
1885 TO 1918 


OUTLINE 


(i) Factors leading to the National Movement, (ii) Establishment of 
Indian National Congress and its objectives, (#ii) Demands and 
techniques of Moderate wing of Congress, (iv) Important events 
affecting the progress of Indian National Movement (1885-1918), 
(v) International response to Indian National Movement. 


I. Factors leading to the National Movement 


The most important event of the time of Lord Dufferin was 
the foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885. The 
nationalism at the time of Mutiny of 1857 was not an organised 
force. But the year 1857 represents the watershed from where new 
forces were generated which culminated in the rise of organised 
national movement under the leadership of Congress. A variety of 
factors contributed to this movement and eventually India attained 
independence. These factors are discussed below. 


(1) Political unification : Contribution of British rule in 
India had negative and positive points. Among the positive con- 
tributions was the political unity which British imperialism and 
British language gave. When the Britishers came, India was a land 
of warring factions. The Marathas, the Jats, the Sikhs and the 
Muslims had broken up the country into congeries of states, each 
having its own political and territorial existence. The British 
Pressed them all together under the steamroller of their military 
might which brought about political unification. During the course 
of Indian national movement, the people of all sections of society 
were welded together due to this political unity and they offered a 
joint front on an all-India basis for pressing their demands. 


(2) Uniform system of administration: Under the 
British, a uniform system of administration was established, The 
local peculiarities and racial differences began to die slowly. The 
administration began to be conducted on the principle known as the 
tule of law. The uniform system of administration generated a 
feeling of oneness among the people. A regular hierarchy of courts 
was established in which the princes and paupers received equal 
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treatment. Such a system was bound to generate deep underlying 
fundamental unity in diversity. 

(3) Establishment of means of transport and commu- 
nication: A network of roads and railway lines laid down for 
economic exploitation and strategic purposes had also positive 
effects in as much as they facilitated contacts among the people in 
various fields. Karl Marx had said that the railway system would 
become in India truly the forerunner of modern industry. There 
was then the inter- mixing of population. In the railway compart- 
ments, all the low castes and high castes sat together. The people 
moved about and the distances were reduced. This made it possible 
for national figures to grow. The horizon of national leaders 
became wide and parochial considerations sank into insignificance. 


(4) Impact of Western Education : Then, there was the 
Western education which lifted India out of her stagnation of 
fanaticism, fantasies, superstition and other traditional outlook and 
thought. India had lost its pristine glory as the time passed. The 
fanatical mental exercises were substituted by real understanding. 
There was a time when India was the glory of the world anda 
cradle of flourishing and advanced civilisation. But in 19th century, 
India became a land of spiritual speculations and of the fantastic 
and capricious imagination. Link with the glorious past was severed 
and during the British rule, darkness enveloped until western 
education was introduced. 


___ In Europe, the people slowly emerged from darkness to the 
light of intellectual glory. The Renaissance revolutionised European 
thought. The British came to India and brought their learning into 
this land. The English literary thought—Byron’s praise for liberty, 
Wordsworth’s upholding of the dignity of mankind, Shelley’s 

- exhortations to revolt against priest-craft, the spirit of nationalism, 
and love of democracy and self-government of England’s great 
political writers such as Locke, Spencer, J.S, Mill, Macaulay and 
Burke, the “no taxation without representation” cry of the American 
War of Independence, the Equality, Liberty and Fraternity of the 
French Revolution, the spirit of the Italy’s struggle for independence 
—all these registered a decisive impact on the people of India. 


The new wine of Western learning went to India’s head- 
Realism came into touch with conventionalism. The corrupted 
imaginations began to totter, founder and die. New light shone 
forth and India began slowly to rise from her lethargy of thought 
and action. A new age dawned. Great hopes and aspirations 
emerged. Ramsay Macdonald writes : “Herbert Spencer’s 
individualism and Lord Macaulay’s liberalism are the only 


battery of guns which India has captured from us and condescends 
to use against us.” 


(5) Revival of India’s Pristine glory: Both Indian and 
European scholars began to dig into the mysteries of India’s past. 
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Ranade, Har Parsad Shastri, R.G. Bhandarker and Rajendra Lal 
Mitra, Max Mueller, Sir William Jones, Colebrook and Roth slowly 
and laboriously removed the centuries-old deep layers of earth 
underneath which lay buried the gems of India’s past glory. It was 
all brought to the surface slowly. India rediscovered herself and 
the people became proud of their glorious past and desired to retain 
their cultural identity despite westernisation of society. Thus, 
Indians confidently carried on the national movement. They were 
only westernised in appearance but truly Indian at heart and in 
spirit. The revival of the glorious past of India eventually led to the 
happy synthesis between the East and the West. 


(6) Impact of religious and social reform movements : 
(a) Important reform movements emerged on Indian national 
scene. These reform movements were the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, the Theosophical Society and the Ramakrishna Mission. 
K.T. Paul has aptly remarked: “India would not be India if her 
national movement did not begin in the place of religion. The 
Brahmo Samaj founded by Raja Ram Mohan Roy was an attempt 
to express religious life and thought afresh in the assimilation of 
some of the ideas and usages presented by the West.” It purged 
Indian society of its evils. This movement was the first phase in the 
response of India to the West. 


(b) The Arya Samaj was “a deliberate turner aside from 
western lore to reorder Hindu life and religion so as to save it from 
falling a prey to the Western influences.” It was founded by Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati in Bombay in 1875. “It was,” writes Mrs. 
Annie Besant, “Dayanand Saraswati who proclaimed India for 
Indians.” His philosophy was to bring the people back to the 
Vedas” and create pride in their cultural heritage. 


The Samaj worked for the Hindu orphans, for widow remarriage 
and against the evil customs of the Hindu society. 


(c) The Theosophical society and the Ramakrishna Mission 
also tried to awaken India and give an impetus to the national 
movement. 


(7) Role of the Indian Press : The pioncer in the field of 
Indian press was Hickey, who started India’s first weekly paper 
under the name of Bengal Gazette in 1780. He was followed by 
others and the Calcutta Gazatte, the Indian 7 World, etc. came into 
existence, These papers though run by Englishmen and printed in 
English influenced the Indians by their liberal thought. Soon, other 
papers like, The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Indian Mirror, The 
Kesari, The Hindu, The Bengali, etc. were started. 


The Indian press faced many vicissitudes and attained a high 
standard, despite the repressive policy of the British. The press 
evaluated the performance of the British administration and 
published critical comments on government’s policies and actions 
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by the educated Indian public. Thus, the press united the people 
in their condemnation of the policies of the government. 


(8) Role of eminent Indian writers: Among the most 
eminent writers who were the product of the new age and who 
decisively influenced India’s political thought were Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee, Keshab Chandra Sen, Hem Chandra, and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s single song Bande 
Mataram” which was sung by the people asa national anthem 
and for which they were kicked and imprisoned by the Britishers, 
played a great part in bringing the people together against British 
Tule, 


(9) Lord Lytton’s misrule : Lord Lytton’s misdeeds created 
a great sfirin India. The Indian press launched a blistering attack 
on his costly first Afghan War. So he gagged the press by passing 
Vernacular Press Act which imposed discriminating restrictions on 
the Vernacular newspapers. His very costly Delhi Durbar in the 
background of South India’s acute famine, his abolition of import 
duties on cotton for the satisfaction of the Lancashire industry and 
his Arms Act which forbade Indians alone from carrying arms 
without a licence—all these outraged the public opinion. 


(10) Ilbert Bill Controversy : Lord Ripon introduced the 
Ibert Bill which permitted the Indian judges to try the Europeans. 
This sparked off the political agitation of the European community 
which hurled open abuses at the Governor-General, throwing all 
Propriety and moderation to the winds. Ultimately, Lord Ripon was 
constrained to withdraw the Ilbert Bill. Thus, the British were 
obsessed with the idea of racial superiority. The Ilbert Bill contro- 
versy constituted a serious affront to the Indian judges and it was a 
clear violation of the principle of equality. 


(11) Policy of discrimination against educated Indians : 
There was a lot of unemployment of india’s educated people. All 
the key posts were given to the Europeans while Indians were no 
better than “the helots of the land, the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water,” The government discriminated against educated 
Indians in every branch of Indian administration. This discrimi- 
nation assumed wide proportions when Lord Salisbury reduced the 
maximum age for admission to the Indian Civil Service to 19. In 
1870 Sir Surendranath Banerjee launched a great agitation against 
this step. He went on grand lecture tour of Northern India from 
Banaras to Rawalpindi to arouse public opinion in favour of raising 
the age limit for the Indian Civil Service examinations and for 
holding these examinations simultaneously in England and India. 
In 1878, he undertook a similar tour of Southern India. An All- 
India Memorial to be presented on this issue to the British Parlia- 
ment was prepared and Lal Mohan Ghosh, a brilliant’ orator, was 
sent to England to acquaint the British public and the members of 

British Parliament with the grievances of India. 
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(12) British policy of economic exploitation : (a) The 
British policy of economic exploitation and administrative centrali- 
sation resulted in the progressive decline of autonomous village 
communities. The oppression of landlords and a complicated 
administrative system made the life of the peasants more miserable 
than before. Added to this was the ever-increasing land revenue, 
its commutation in cash and its collection at harvest time, all of 
which told heavily on the precarious financial condition of the 
peasants. 


(b) On the other hand, there was the heavy drain of money 
from India. This drain can be well imagined from the Parlismentary 
Report of 1773 which said that, at that time, about one-third of the 
total revenue of Bengal was sent to England every year. This was 
in addition to the amount of one lakh pounds which every year went 
to subsidise the Company’s trade in China. The British were 
bleeding India white. The Indians naturally harboured a deep 
resentment against the opulent English community and the appalling 
gap between affluence of the English community and the abject 
poverty of Indians which was so disquieting and glaring that the 
people rose above their petty differences and became invelved in the 


-exalted field of freedom struggle. 


Commenting on the miserable lot of Indians, Lala Murlidhar 
of Punjab had aptly remarked thus : “What fair play can there be 
between impoverished India and the bloated capitalist England ? 
What are all these chandeliers and lamps and European-made chairs 
and tables, and smart clothes and hats and English coats and 
bonnels and frocks and silver mounted canes all the luxurious 
fittings of your houses but the trophies of India’s misery, mementoes 
of India’s starvation 2” In the same vein, Sir William Hunter 
remarked thus in 1880: ‘‘There remained forty million of Indians 
who go through life on insufficient food.” Lord Salisbury, Secretary 
of state for India, admitted in 1875 that British rule was bleeding 
India white. The net result of all these factors was that there was 
great misery in India. The disquieting frequency in the occurrence 
of famines further aggravated the situation and the people grew 
restive. At this juncture, the organisation of Indian National 
Congress was a godsend for the people who at least got a forum 
for the ventilation of their grievances and ultimately, under its 
leadership, Indians attained the long-cherished goal of independence 
for India. 


‘II. Establishment of Indian National Congress and its 


Objectives 

The Indian National Congress was founded during the days of 
Lord Dufferin in December, 1885, as the result of the efforts of 
Allen Octavian Hume, a retired English official. Hume was Secre- 
"tary to the Government of India. After his retirement in 1880, he 
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was Offered the Lieutenant Governorship of Puajab which he 
declined and he settled in Simla where he Started his activities for 
the establishment of the Congress. He had realised with increasing 
anxiety that the existing government administered by foreign 
Officials on autocratic lines was dangerously out of touch with the 
people. He met the Viceroy Lord Dufferin who was convinced that 


there was a need at that time of some political organisation which. 


would serve the purpose as “Her Majesty’s opposition’? did in 
England. The Viceroy told him that Indian politicians should meet 
yearly and point out to the government in what respects the adminis- 
tration was defective and how it could be improved. The first 
meeting of the Congress was held in Bombay in 1815 under the 
presidentship of W.C. Bonnerji, a leading barrister of Calcutta. 


(1) Aims and objectives of Congress during 1885-1905 : 
Among the objectives for which the Indian National Congress 
during this period worked, were (1) the extension of irrigation, (2) 
moderate assessment of land revenue, (3) stoppage of the export of 
foodgrains from India, (4) protection of farmers against exploitation 
at the hands of moneylenders, (5) development of indigenous 
industries, (6) reduction of direct taxes on the common people, (7) 
reduction of foreign element in the government in order to introduce 
economy in administrative expenditure, (8) development of edu- 
cation, (9) separation of the executive from the judiciary, (10) 
police reforms, (11) protection of the interests of Indians abroad 
and (12) protection of civil liberties of the people. 


Ill. Demands and techniques of Moderate Wing of Congress- 


The moderate elements in the Congress were led by Sir 
Surendranath Bannerji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
and others, The moderates adopted constitutional and peaceful 
methods to achieve the above-mentioned objectives of the Congress. 
The methods of the Congress were passing of resolutions, sending of 
deputations and presentation of petitions. The Congress held 
regular meetings, and made every effort to focus public opinion on 


the important national problems. The most noteworthy of the 
facts is that it carried on its activiti 


adopted the methods of influencing t 
as well, In 1887, thus, the Indian Reform 
in England as a result of the efforts of Dad 
up a permanent abode there to work for India. The Labour Leader, 
Charles Bradlaugh, supported this Associati $ i 
Member for India.” The 
British committee of the Congress was founded in England in 1889. 
This Committee started its journal India in 1890, on which William 


tions and passing resolutions in order 
But unfortunately, with the passage of 
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government grew hostile and the Congress began to be looked upon 
as a Hindu organisation by the government which became favour- 
ably inclined to the Muslims. 


IV. Important events affecting the progress of Indian 
National Movement (1885-1918) 


The attitude of the Government of India towards the Congress 
was friendly in the beginning. Its first session was attended by 
certain distinguished officials such as Sir Henry Cotton, the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of India, and Sir William Wedderburn 
of the Civil Services. 


The second session of the Congress was attended by 406 
delegetes at Calcutta. Lord Dufferin invited some of these delegates 
to a garden party at the Government House. A similar welcome 
was given by the Governor of Madras in 1887. It seemed that the 
government was favourably inclined to bless the cradle of the infant 
organisation of Congress. But soon the Government started 
adopting a hostile attitude towards the Congress. 


(1) Shift in government’s attitude and freeze in rela- 
tions between the Congress and the British ; When the real 
aims of the founders of the Congress came to the surface, the 
government assumed a hostile stance towards it. Lord Dufferin 
tried to woo the Muslims by posing as their benevolent protector. 
Muslims began to be weaned away from the Congress which was 
dubbed asa Hindu organisation, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, the 
prominent Muslim leader who once regarded Hindus and Muslims 
as “two eyes of the beautiful bride that was India,” was so much 
indoctrinated by the British that he took a strong exception to the 
words “National Congress” in his letter to Badruddin Tyabji, a 
Muslim member of the Congress, in 1888. Lord Dufferin who 
blessed the foundation of the Congress in 1885 grew sharply critical. 
He declared that out of a total Indian population of 200 million, 
not more than eight thousand had received a university education. 
He said : “I would ask then how any reasonable man could imagine 
that the British government would be content to allow this 
microscopic minority to control the administration of that majestic 
and multiform empire for whose safety and welfare they are 
responsible in the eyes of God and before the face of civilisation °? 


(2) Achievements of the Moderates : Despite the govern- 
ment’s hostility, however, the Congress grew popular among the 
Indians. Its Allahabad session was attended by 1,248 delegates. 
The 1889 session of the Congress was attended by one of the great 
British celebrities. Mr. Bradlaugh, member of British Parliament. 
Commenting on the achievements of the Moderates, G.N. Singh has 
aptly remarked thus : “The early Congress did in those days a 
great amount of spadework in national awakening, political edu- 
cation, and uniting Indians and in creating in them a common 
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Indian nationality.” The parliamentary enquiry into the adminis- 
trative problems and political rights conceded to India by the 
Indian Councils Act of 1892 could be counted as the gains of the 
Moderates. The Government Notification of 1890 prohibiting 
governmeni employees from attending the Congress meeting even as 
visitors was cancelled at the instance of the Congress. 


The Moderates sought only concessions but no rights and it is 
no denying the fact that the early Congress represented only the 
upper strata of society. That is why the younger and more 
enthusiastic elements in it could not be contained and ultimately, this 
-element which was known to be extremist had to break away in 
Order to find its expression outside. 


(3) Circumstances leading to the rise of the Extremists 
in the Congress : A variety of factors contributed to the rise of 


extremism in the Congress. These factors may be summarised as 
follows : 


(i) The Indian Councils Act of 1892 : The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 did not satisfy the aspirations of even the Moderates. 
It was contended by the progressive elements in the Congress that 
the policy of appeals and prayers adopted by the Moderates had 
brought forth no fruit, Commenting on the policy of the Moderates, 
B.G. Tilak said : “Political rights will have to be fought for. The 
Moderates think that these can be won by persuasion, We think 
that they can only be obtained by strong pressure.” Really, the 
Act of 1892 was an eye-wash because the executive was not responsi- 
ble to the legislature and the franchise was limited and the legisla- 
ture consisted of the majority of official elements, The real power 


-was in the hands of the Governor-General. Legislature was at best 
4 consulting body, 


“The Act,” said Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, “still left 


Indians without any real voice in the administration of this 
country.” 


Pherozeshah Mehta has observed thus : “The Act may be 


c which the necessary 
material to generate steam was carefully excluded substituting in its 
place coloured shams to look like it.” 


(ii) Outbreak of famine in 1897 : In 1896-97 there was a 
grave failure of rains which left abcut 2,25,000 square miles of area 
dry in the British India alone, About 62 million people were 
Victims of starvation and death. The relief measures were in- 
a dequate and as such the loss of human life was colossal. The 


extremists were not satisfied with the famine relief measures of the 
“government. 


(iii) Outbreak of bubonic plague (1896-97): In the 
autumn of 1896, plague made its ugly appearance in Bombay. By 
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February 1897, about three lakhs people left the city. The govern-- 
ment took strong measures to check the disease. Inoculation, 
disinfection, inspection, of houses, segregation, immunisation, etc, 
were immediately planned and put into practice. The people in 
general resented the violation of their privacy by the government 
agents. In 1897, two British officers Mr. Rand and his associate were 
assassinated when they were returning from the Government House 
in Bombay after participating in the Jubilee Celebrations of Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Rand, the Plague Commissioner of Poona, was. 
most ruthless in his operations against plague. He had scant regard 
for the privacy of Indians, and destroyed in the name of disinfection 
the precious belongings of the people who were rendered helpless. 
His whole proceedings resembled the sacking of a conquered town 
by the enemy. So the extremists were naturally annoyed at the 
Tuthlessness with which anti-plague measures were taken. 


(iv) Exclusion of Indian intelligentsia from big jobs ; 
Indian talent floated adrift for want of employment in the cadre of 
officers in civil services, Lord Curzon’s anti-Indian policy added to 
the discontentment already prevailing in the country, According to 
him, “The highest ranks of civil employment must, as a general 
rule, be held by Englishmen. He maintained that only Englishmen 
by virtue of their birth and training were fit to the rule India, and 
not the Indians. He often asserted that the Providence had 
entrusted the Indian destinies to the British and, therefore, the 
British alone could decide the methods they would follow ; there 
being no need of consulting public opinion. Thus, he was obsessed 
with racial superiority of an Englishman and never entrusted 
responsible offices to the Indian intelligentsia. 


In fact, as Dr. Ishwari Prasad writes: “His ego sat on his. 
head, blinded him to the signs of a nascent nationalism, obsessed 
him with the idea of a mission, made him arrogant and stubborn 
and temperamentally unfit to rule over the destinies of the people 
who were pulsating with a new life and a new hope. 


“Lord Curzon had intelligence but no sympathetic imagi- 
nation,” thus wrote Gokhale, a distinguished leader of Moderates. 


(v) Calcutta Corporation Act Hiicibers fe 
In 1899, Lord Curzon passed the famous Calcutta Corpo 

Act which completely officialised the Calcutta Corporation. Ie 
toral number of members of the Corporation was reduced from 

to 50. The 25 members who were eliminated were those persons 
who represented the people of Calcutta. This Act Beit 
European majority in the Corporation. The Congress passe * 
resolution condemning Lord Curzon’s policy as subversive of pe 
self-government. Protest meetings were held. Calcutta faced t e 
vortex of an agitation. S.N. Bannerji, the leader of the agitation, 
never entered the Corporation again till 192$ when this Act was- 
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amended raising the number of elected members to 4/Sth of the total 
strength of the Corporation. 


(vi) Partition of Bengal 


On 19th July, 1905, the details of the partition of Bengal were 
published. The government tried to justify it as a mere readjust- 
ment of administrative boundaries. But to the excited public 
Opinion, it was an attempt at breaking the political unity of the 
Province, and an attempt at playing the Hindus against the Muslims 
and at disrupting the surging spirit of nationalism. Surendranath 
Bannerjee wrote : “The announcement fell like a bombshell. We 
felt that we have been insulted, humiliated and tricked.” The 
extremists condemned the partition of Bengal as an attempt to 
divide a homogeneous people. The Swadeshi Movement was 
Jaunched on 17th August, 1905, at a public meeting held in the 
Calcutta Town Hall. The boycott of English goods also commenced. 
The Swadeshi movement and the boycott of foreign goods became 
strong weapons in the future Congress agitations against the British. 
The Congress made the partition an all-India issue. 


(vii) The Universities Act of 1904 


Lord Curzon passed the Universities Act in 1904. The Act 
reduced the size of the Senates. Details of the university policy 
and affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges were to be subject to the 
approval of the Government. On the other hand, the Vice- 
Chancellors were to be appointed by the government and the 
Governor-General was empowered to define the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of different universities. Commenting on this Act, V. Chirol 
observed thus : “As was to be expected under a Viceroy who was a 
great autocrat with an overwhelming faith in the efficiency of 
government machinery, the chief purpose of the Act of 1904 was to 
tighten the hold of the government on the universities, Practically, 
nothing was henceforth to be done without the approval of the 
government.” S.N., Bannerji organised protest meetings in the 


Town Hall in Calcutta against the undue interference in the 
autonomy of the universities. 


(viii) Grand Delhi Durbar in 1903 


On 23 January, 1901, Queen Victoria died. She was remem- 
bered with gratitute for her historic Proclamation. Encouraged 
by the demonstration of sympathy in India at the death of Queen, 
Lord Curzon invited the king to pay a State visit to India. The king, 
however, could not come to this country and Lord Curzon decided 
to solemnise the occasion by holding a Durbar at Delhi where the 
accession of the king would be proclaimed. In 1903, the Grand 

urbar was held in Delhi involving an expenditure of 84,000 
pounds, The provincial governments also celebrated the occasion 
and the total expenditure incurred by them was one lakh pounds. 
The Durbar was said to be an outcome of Viceroy’s vanity and love 
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of pomp. The Durbar was in fact ill-fitted against the background 
ofa relentless economy, and a terrible famine and the bitter plague 
from which the country at that time was suffering. The event was 
thus vehemently criticised by the extremist elements in the Congress 
which characterised it an anachronism in an age of growing 
democracy. 


(ix) Establishment of Muslim League and British Policy of 
divide and rule 


During the last decade of the 19th century, the British govern- 
ment tried to incite Hindu-Muslim discord. Lord Curzon played 
a promincnt role in this. His partition of Bengal, for instance, 
professedly for administrative convenience, was supposed to be 
motivated towards the creation of a Muslim majority province and 
towards smothering the growing spirit of nationalism. When the 
Hindus and the Congress opposed this partition, the Muslims were 
annoyed and this gave impetus to the communal forces, 


_ In 1906, a Muslim deputation led by Sir Agha Khan met Lord 
Minto, the Viceroy, and put forward his demand for separate ` 
electorate for Muslims. The Viceroy was favourably inclined to the 
demands of the Muslims. On 30th December, 1906, Muslim 
leaders met at Dacca and the Muslim League was founded. The 
British government used the Muslim League as a courterpoise to 
Indian National Congress. 


(4) Rupture in Congress between the Moderates and 
the Extremists ; Due to the discriminating and repressive policies 
of the British, the extremists became very vocal and they manifested 
their displeasure with the policies and methods of the Moderates. 
The ultimate split came in the Surat Session of the Congress in 
1907 when the Moderates being in a majority met in a separate 
convention. They set up a committee which met at Allahabad a few 
months later and drew up the Congress programme in clear words. 
The draft ran like this : “The objects of the Indian National Con- 
gress are the attainment for India of a system of government similar 
to that enjoyed by self-governing members of the British Empire 
and a participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire on equal terms with those members.” 


The Moderates were pledged to adopt constitutional means 
for the achievement of these objects. 


This clear declaration of the ends and means by the Congress 
expelled the Extremists from its fold. There were fundamental 
differences between the Moderates and the extremists with regard 
to the goals and the methods. The Moderates wanted self-govern- 
ment under British suzerainty whereas the Extremists wanted 
“Swaraj.” The Moderates believed in prayers, petitions and 
Persuasion while the Extremists believed in strong pressure in the 
shape of boycott of foreign goods, strikes, demonstrations, agitation, 
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etc. The Moderates appealed to the government for granting 
concessions but the Extremists appealed to the masses for wresting: 
their legitimate rights. On 23rd December, 1907, B.G. Tilak said 
thus at Surat: “They (Moderates) are against the word ‘boycott’ 
though they are for Swadeshi. When you profess to accept Swadeshi, 
you must boycott Videshi (foreign) goods ; without boycott, 
Swadeshi cannot flourish. The fight is between two principles : 
(1) earnestly doing what is right and (2) doing it but not displeasing 
the government. I belong to the party which is prepared to do 
what it thinks right whether the government is pleased or displeased. 
We are against the policy of mendicancy”. 


All attempts of Tilak and his colleagues failed to bring about a- 
compromise between the Moderates and the Extremists. 


(5) Repressive measures of the government to suppress: 
the Extremists : By way of repression of the Extremists, sections 
124A and 153A were added to rhe Indian Penal Code. In 1°07, 
the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act was passed. The Explosive 
Substances Act came into being in 1908. Many Extremists were 


arrested, tried and punished. Tilak, Lala Lajpatrai and Ajit Singh 
were deported. 


Ruthless measures were adopted to curtail the freedom of the 
Press. In 1906, ‘The Punjab’ a newspaper of Lahore, was punished 
under section 153 of the Indian Penal code. Its editor was sentenced 
to imprisonment and fine. Similar treatment was meted out to the 
Hind Swarajya of Bombay under the Criminal Procedure Code. Other 
newspapers which suffered under the Criminal Procedure Code 


and the Indian Penal Code were Vihari, India, Hindustan, Bande 
Mataram, Sandhya, Kesari, etc. 


, „In 1908, Incitement to Offence Act was passed under which 
district magistrates were empowered to confiscate a press which had 
printed some matter giving incitement to violence. It was a very 
hard measure which aimed at dampening the upsurge of political 
consciousness. Some papers such as Sandhya and Yugantar were 
banned and the rest cried under the heavy weight of British despot- 
ism. The government was still not satisfied with the powers it had 
gathered, Therefore, the Indian Press Act of 1910 was passed. 
This Act imposed strict censorship on the Indian Press. The local 
governments made a vigorous use of this Act and by 1919 as many 
as 300 newspapers, 350 presses and 400 publications were penalised. 
Among those which suffered the most were papers such as The 


Tribune, The Hindu, The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Bombay Chro- 
nicle and The Hindvasi. 


(6) Introduction of Communal Electorate in the Act of 
1909: The Act of 1909 provided for communal electorate for 
Muslims by which, according to Jawaharlal Nehru, a political barrier 
was created round them, isolating them from the rest of India and re- 
versing the unifying and amalgamating process which had been going 
on for centuries. Communal feelings were intensified by the British. 
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Communal electorate was made more comprehensive in the 
Act of 1919 and the Act of 1935 covering Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, Anglo-Indians and backward communities, 


The Act of 1909 did not aim at introducing a parliamentary 
government in India. 


Morley, the Secretary of State for India, frankly declared in 
the House of Commons : “If I were attempting to set upa parlia- 


pari ho system in India, I for one, would have nothing at all to do 
with it.” 


(7) Grand Durbar at Delhi (1911) and annulment of 
partition of Bengal : In 1911 King George V paid astate visit to 
India and a grand Durbar was held in Delhi. It was declared that 
the capital of India would be transferred from Calcutta to Delhi and 
the partition of Bengal was to be annulled. The announcement of 
the annulment of the partition of Bengal was a victory for the 
forces of nationalism. 


(8) Outbreak of First World War and Indian response : 
The First World War which broke out in 1914 was exercising a 
tremendous influence on Indian politics. According to K.T. Paul, 
“India’s participation in the war was no nominal affair, not a mere 
gesture.” She sent thousands of her sons and supplied millions of 
rupees to help England fight her enemies. The Indian political 
parties gave their full cooperation. 


Commenting on the impact of the war on Indian politics, 
Zacharias has aptly remarked thus : “The heroic deeds of gallantry 
Performed by Indian soldiers on the frosty and frozen battlefields of 
Flanders, under the blazing sun of the Mesopotamian deserts 
received universal acclamation and India found herself a member 
of the Peace Conference along with the Dominions. Contacts with 
the Westerners and the comradeship in arms through the perils of 
of war developed a sense of equality among the Indian soldiers and 
broadened their outlook. The Wilsonian doctrine of self-determi- 
nation which became a formidable factor in writing of Peace 
Treaties and which in its practical shape resulted in the birth of a 
number of states in Europe found in the heart of every Indian the 
ready response of an ardent votary.” 


Responsible Indian public opinion expected constitutional 
reforms to the satisfaction of the people. A ray of hope glimmered 
during the dark period of this war and this hope for a better future 
sustained the Indian national movement. $s p os S24 
eerie 
4 (9) The Home Rule Movement (1916) :}The Home Rule 
movement in a way was the product of the First World War. It was 
launched by Mrs. Annie Besant. She declared; “India does not 
chaffer with the blood of her sons and the proud tears of her 
daughters in exchange for so much liberty, so much right. India 
claims the right as a nation, to justice among the peoples of the 
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Empire. India asked for this before the War. India asks for it 
during the War. India will ask for it after the War; but not as 


a reward but as a right does she ask for it. On that there must be 
no mistake.” 


B.G. Tilak started the Home Rule Movement at Poona in 
April 1916 and Mrs. Annie Besant founded it in Madras in the 
following September. Both the leaders worked in cooperation with 
each other and made a great contribution to the political awakening 
of India. In Madras the movement became very popular and a 
large number of students joined it. 


The movement became so formidable that the Madras 
government had to put Mrs Annie Besant and her two associates, 
Wadia and Arundale, behind the bars. Tilak, on the other hand, 
was ordered to furnish two sureties of Rs. 10,000 each and execute 
a personal bond of Rs. 20,000. This order, however, was cancelled 
on an appeal to the High Court of Bombay and the Madras govern- 
ment also released Mrs. Annie Besant after some time. The object 
of the Home Rule Movement was complete self-government from 
‘the village council to the national parliament. In other words, the 
great British Commonwealth of Nations was Annie Besant’s aim, 
in which India would occupy the position of an equal partner. 


The Home Rule Movement, however, could not last long. In 
August 1917, Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, made 
his historic declaration promising self-government by stages. Much 
of the purpose of the movement, thus, seemed to be served, and it 
began to decline fast. Mrs. Besant was elected by the Congress in 
1917 as its President and the movement soon fizzled out. 


(10) Lucknow Pact (1916) : The Muslims had secured the 
best consideration in the Act of 1109, But, in due course of time, 
certain differences arose between the British and the Muslims. 


__ The annulment of the partition of Bengal in 1911, the Muslim 
differences with the government on creating a Muslim university at 
Aligarh, the hostile English attitude towards Turkey, a Muslim 
country, in the Turko-Italian War of 191i-12 and in the Balkan 
War of 1912 and involvement of Turkey in the First World War 
against Great Britain and her allies, all these created a freeze 
in Anglo-Muslim relations. Some nationalists like Maulana Azad 


took euventage of the situation to bring about a Hindu-Muslim 
accord, 


_ Like Congress, the Muslim League placed its goal at the 
attainment of self-government under the aegis of the British 
Crown by constitutional means. In 1916 both the Congress and 
the Muslims reached an agreement known as the Lucknow pact. 
In this pact, the Congress accepted the principle of separate elec- 
torate for the Muslims anda weightage to Muslims in the minority 
Provinces, Several other concessions were given tothe Muslim 
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League and the latter agreed with Congress on the joint scheme 
which implied that India should be lifted from the position of a 
dependency to that of an equal partner in the Empire with self- 
governing dominions, Thus, unity was forged between the two 
Parties. 


(11) Montagu’s Historic Declaration (1917) : On 20th 
August, 1917, Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, made his 
historic declaration in the House of Commons. He said s “The 
policy of his Majesty’s Government with which the Government of 
India are in complete accord is that of increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire.” 


This Declaration gave rise to new hopes and aspirations. 
Commenting on the significance of the declaration, S.R. 
Sharma says thus: ‘The Declaration closed one chapter in the 
constitutional history of India and opened another. Benevolent 
despotism was now dead and gone. India’s right to swaraj was 
admitted and despotism was to give place to constitutional govern- 
ment. So all the ifs and buts were ignored and the announcement 
was welcomed by almost all political parties.” 


The Declaration showed how the world was moving and how 
great was the effect of the national movement in India. It was 
only in 1908 that Morley, the Secretary of State for India, had 
declared that he never aimed at the introduction of parliamentary 
system in India. Morley’s successor, Lord Crew, definitely set his 
face against any colonial self-government in India. But Montagu 
promised responsible government as the ultimate goal in this 
country. 

V.2International response to Indian National Movement 

The Indian National Movement was not an isolated pheno- 

menon. The movement came under sharp focus in the international 


field and evoked favourable response from Indians living abroad 
as well as foreigners who expressed sympathy for the Indian cause. 


(1) Attempts to support Indian National Movement in 
England ; (a) Indian nationalists who lived in England made 
sustained efforts to free India from the foreign yoke. Dadabhai 
Naoroji founded the East India Association in London. This 
organisation was dedicated to work for freedom of India. When 
India rose against the ruthless rule of Lord Curzon, Dadabhai 
Naoroji declared before a gathering of the London Indian Society 
in 1904: “I earnestly press upon the Indian people to claim 
increasingly their birth-right of self-government.” 


A He also took up the matter of racial pərsecution of Indians 
in Soath Africa and helpəd Gandhiji in this connection, 
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(b) S.K. Verma, a great Sanskrit scholar, was a staunch 
nationalist. He was suspected by the police for his complicity in 
the murder of Rand, the Plague Commissioner of Poona in 1899. 
Unable to bear police harassment, S.K. Verma went to England. 
where he impressed learned Englishmen like Monier Williams by 
his lectures at the Oxford University. He carried on business in 
England. A large part of his savings from business was used for 
the freedom movement of India in England. The credit for laying 
the foundation stone of the India House goes to S.K. Verma. Indian 
revolutionaries in England who were members of the “Abhinava 
Bharat” had their rendezvous at the India House. He started a 
journal entitled Sociologistin January 1905 and conducted through its 
columns propaganda on behalf of India. When the police wanted to 
arrest him for anti-British activities, he escaped to Paris after putting 
India House in charge of V.D. Savarkar. During the First World 
War (1914-18), when conditions became very difficult for him, h> 
left Paris and settled in Geneva where he passed away in 1930. 
Indians are grateful to S.K. Verma for his ceaseless efforts to 
propagate the cause of India’s National Movement for freedom. 


(c) V.D. Savarkar was helped in his patriotic activities by 
S.K. Verma whose India House in England became the centre of 
revolutionary activities. V.D. Savarkar and Lala Hardayal were 
engaged in revolutionary activities in England. 


In 1908, in England, V.D. Savarkar protested against the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the suppression of the Mutiny 
of 1857 by the British government. Then he made arrangement for 


ce the 50th anniversary of the Indian War of Independence 


He insisted that the Great Revolt of 1857 was not a mere 
sepoy mutiny but a War of Independence. 


(d) Yet another celebrity was Madame Cama who rendered 
valuable services to India as a revolutionary nationalist abroad. She 
participated in the publication of revolutionary literature, espousing 
the cause of Indian independence. She was associated with S.K. 
Verma and Rana in England. Fur three decades, she had been 
giving the message of revolution to Indian community in England 
and France. Madame Cama and Rana participated as Indian 
Tepresentatives in the International Socialist Conference held in 
Germany in i907. Madame Cama appealed to the freedom-loving 
countries to help India in her struggle for freedom. 


On 20th December, 1908, she moved a resolution for the 
boycott of foreign goods in India at the conference of Indian 
nationalists in London which was attended by eminent nationalists 
like Lala Lajpatrai and Bipin Chandra Pal. 


__ She was arrested and deported in 1914 for four years for anti- 
British activities. 
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(2) Ghadr Movement launched by Indians in the USA: 
There was great immigration of Punjabi peasants to the USA before 
the outbreak of the First World War. Indian students in the USA 
roused political consciousness among these immigrants. Some liberal 
American citizens, particularly of Irish descent, gave support to 
their nationalist activities. In 1913, a party named Ghadr was 
founded. Under the leadership of Lala Hardayal, the Ghadr Party 
aimed at the overthrow of British rule in India by armed rebellion. 
The Ghadr Party had branches in the main cities of the USA. The 
Ghadr weekly openly advocated seditious measures such as tamper- 
ing with the loyalty of Indian troops, assassination of British officials, 
‘manufacture of bombs, etc. In 1914, Britain exerted pressure on 
the US authorities for arresting Lala Hardayal. In response to 
British pressure, Lala Hardayal was arrested but later on he was 
released on bail due to the influence of Bryan, the US Secretary of 
State who was favourably inclined towards the cause of Indian 
national movement for freedom. Hardayal took advantage of the 
bail and managed to escape to Geneva where he worked as an 
editor of journal Bande Mataram. 


The Ghadr Party earned the sympathy of some eminent 
Americans, including the U.S. President Wilson. The Party 
established an analogy between the American War of Independence 
and the Indian National Movement. In order to register protest 
against British atrocities in India the Indian revolutionaries held a 
parade in Philadelphia where the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence was signed in 1776. The American citizens gave a warm 
ovation to the Indians participating in the parade. This friendly 
gesture was highly appreciated by the Indian community there. By 
1930, however, the movement launched by Ghadr party fizzled out. 


(3) Efforts to enlist German support for the Indian 
National Movement : During the course of hostilities following 
the outbreak of the First World War, efforts were made by Indians 
to win German military support and also to tamper with the loyalty 
of Indian soldiers fighting for England on the various war fronts. 


But all these efforts failed. 


Responsible leaders of the Congress gave wholehearted support 
to England in her war efforts. Gandhiji who returned from South 
Africa declared: ‘‘England’s difficulties should not be India’s 
opportunity.” 


Indian people shed blood in the hope that after the cessation 
of hostilities, the British government would condescend to givea 
generous measure of reforms, leading to self-government. 


CHAPTER 14 


MODERN INDIA 
INDIAN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
FROM 1919 TO 1939 


OUTLINE 


The Non-Cooperation Movement, (ii) The Swaraj Party, (iii) The 

uddiman Committee, (iy) The Simon Coramission, (y) The Nehru 
Report (1928), (vi) Civil Disobedience Movement First Phase (1930-31) 
—(vii) The Round Table Conferences (1930-32), Communal Award and 
Poona Pact, (viii) Civil Disobedience Movement, Second Phase and 
White Paper, (ix) The Act of 1935 and Working of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. 


I, The Non-Cooperation Movement 


A yatiety of factors contributed to the beginning of the 
Non-cooperation movement which evoked a massive response from 
the people. 


These factors are summarised below : 


A. DISSATISFACTION WITH ACT OF 1919 


(i) The Act of 1919 failed to satisfy the hopes and aspirations. 
of the nationalists. The Act did not introduce a responsible govern- 
Ment in India. Scathing criticism was levelled against the Act 
and specially the system of dyarchy introduced in the provinces 
was not conducive to the well-known democratic practices. The 
Congress described the Act as “inadequate, unsatisfactory and: 
disappointing.” However, Gandhiji, who had great faith ‘in the 
Sense of justice and fair play of the British, appealed to the people 
as well as the Congress leaders in these words: “Our duty is not 
to subject the Reforms fo bitter criticism but to settle down quietly: 
to work so as to make them a success.” 


But within a short time, Gandhiji’s faith in bona fides of 
the British was shaken and far from being a loyal supporter of 
the British, he turned into a formidable rebel. This change of 
attitude occurred due to the Rowlatt Act and Jallianwala Bagh 
tragedy. “PROS ic 2 es, Ro Ba. ii eee ee 

: (ii) The Rowlatt Act (1919) : The government of India had 
enjoyed some emergency powers during the First World War. The 
government wanted to perpetuate these powers under the Rowlatt 
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Act under the pretext that some mysterious anarchists existed in the 
country who with foreign help were determined to subvert the 
government. Even eminent persons such as Sir O’Moore Creagh, 
the former Commander-in-Chief in India, had denied that there 
existed any need for such a measure. 


The Rowlatt Act which was passed on 21st March, 1919, 
armed the government with dictatorial powers. The provisions of 
the Act proved its monstrosity. In the name of peace and tranquil- 
lity, special tribunals were to be appointed to try suspected people 
without giving them any opportunity for defence. The houses of 
the potential criminals could be raided by the government in the 
interest of public safety. So, under the prerext of maintenance of 
law and order, anybody’s house could be searched by government 
officials and thus, the privacy was invaded with impunity. Part IV 
of the Rowlatt Act laid down that “‘no order under this Act shall be 
called in question in any court.” 


The assurance that the Rowlatt Act was to be used only for 
public safety proved to be false. Criticising the Act, M.A. Jinnah 
rightly said : “It is a measure admittedly obnoxious and decidedly 
coercive at atime of peace, thereby substituting the executive 
authority for the judicial.” 


Gandhiji made an appeal to the people to observe a total 
hartal on 6th April, 1919, against the Rowlatt Act. Several pro- 
cessions were taken out to express public protest against the Act. 
In Punjab, as the agitation and demonstrations in peaceful manner 
grew, General O’Dyer also grew more violent. The popular leaders, 
Dr. Satyapal and Dr. Kitchlew, were arrested. Dyer issued orders 
prohibiting Gandhiji from entering Punjab on 4th April, 1919. 
When Gandhiji insisted on entering Punjab, he was arrested and 
taken to Bombay. This happened on 9th April, 1919, and when the 
news reached Lahore on the following day, the people were stunned. 
A complete hartal was organised throughout the town anda mob 
protested against this action of the government. But they were 
fired at and dispersed. This was the signal for disturbances all over 
the Punjab. In Amritsar, mob violence occurred. Some Europeans 
were butchered and their property was put to fire. Similar distur- 
bances occurred at Kasur and other places. But the retaliation of 
the alien government was more brutal. 


(iii) Jallianwalla Bagh Tragedy: As the agitation con- 
tinued, on 13th April, 1919, people from all parts of the Punjab 
assembled at Jallianwalla Bagh at Amritsar. There was a gathering 
of about 20,000 people. the Martial Law administrator Dyer, 
along with a contingent of 150 soldiers, opened fire at the unarmed 
and defenceless people till the ammunition was exhausted. In his 
testimony to the Hunter Committee, General O’Dyer said: “I 
estimate that between 200 and 300 of the crowd were killed. My 
party fired 1,650 rounds.” This is an underestimation of the number 
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ople killed. In this context, Rupert Furneaux remarks : 
r eni Dyer marched his men away from the eaan 
left behind him a scene of horror. At least 1,500 Indians lay eit z 
dead or writhing in agony from wounds, great or small. ori os 
them were children. Over 20,000 people struggled frantica ze 
escape from the death trap. Those Indians who returned to a 
Bagh that night to seek relations and friends or to succour the 
wounded risked death.” 


The Government of India appointed the Hunter ogee 
to investigate into this massacre. The committee overlooked the 
atrocities of Dyer. On the contrary, in appreciation of his ae 
General Dyer was presented with a Sword of Honour and purse o 
20,000 pounds by his European admirers in India. 


The public reaction to the crimes committed „by the Govern- 
ment was sharp, Rabindranath Tagore gave up his knighthood in 
protest against inhuman acts of the government. Sir Shankaran 
Nair resigned his membership of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
The Lords in the British Parliament rather eulogised General Dyer 
as a champion of the British Empire. “The real face of imperialism 
was now unmasked for all Indians to see,” thus observes Hirendra- 
nath Mukerjee. Mrs. Annie Besant was shocked to read the 
evidence given by the military authority before the Hunter 
Committee and of the shameless behaviour of the Lords of British 
Parliament. 


This incident converted Gandhiji into a non-cooperator. 


His confidence in the British sense of fair play and justice was 
shaken, 


(iv) The Khilafat Movement : The Muslims of India had 
been feeling uneasy at the prospects of ill-treatment towards 
Turkey at the end of First World War. The terms of the Treaty of 
Sevres were made public in May 1920 and the worst fears of the 
Muslims proved correct. The treaty signed on 10th August, 1920, 
dispossessed Turkey of the richest area of the Asia Minor and of the 
whole of Thrace. Her Arab territories were to be given to England 
and France as mandated territories. It was arranged to destroy the 
Turkish empire so as to leave it only a despicable relic of its past 
glory. Thus, ill-treatment with Turkey became yet another cause 
for Gandhiji to become a non-cooperator. Under these circums- 
tances, in May 1920, on the advice of Gandhiji, the All-India 
Khilafat Committee adopted his non-cooperation programme. 


B. PROGRAMME OF NON-CO-OPERATION 
MOVEMENT 


In the Nagpur session of 1920, the programme of non-co- 
operation movement was adopted. In this session, Gandhiji was at 
the pinnacle of the Congress organisation. The Nagpur session 
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writes, K.M. Munshi. “looked like less a political body than a 
religious gathering celebrating the advent of a Messiah.” 
Gandhiji’s programme was reaffirmed by an overwhelming majority. 
The programme laid emphasis on the following course of action : 


(1) The people should boycott the coming elections ur der the 
Government of India Act of 1919. 


(2) They should boycott the Courts of Law set up by the 
government, the government-aided schools and colleges and the 
foreign goods. 


(3) Nominated posts were to be resigned from and honorary 
Offices and titles surrendered. 


_(4) Nobody was to attend the Government Durbars and 
official or non-official functions held either by or in honour of the 
government officials. 


(5) Private arbitration courts were to be established to assume 
the role of the Government Law Courts. 


(6) National schools and colleges were to be set up for 
education. 


(7) Hand spinning and weaving was to be received and pure 
Swadeshi to be adopted. 


(8) The evil of untouchability was to be fought. 


(9) The people were asked to do all this in a non-violent and 
peaceful manner. 


C. PROGRESS OF NON-COOPERATION 
MOVEMENT 


(1) The non-cooperation movement started in its full fury in 
-the beginning of 1921. Noted lawyers such as Motilal Nehru, C.R. 
‘Das, Vithalbhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhai Patel and others 
„gave up their lucrative practices. 


(2) The people boycotted government schools and colleges 
_and the national institutions like the Bengal National University 
„and Jamia Milia of Delhi, the National College of Lahore, Tilak 
Maharashtra Vidhyapeeth, the Gujarat Vidya Peeth etc. were set up. 


_ GB) Consumption of Swadeshi cloth was encouraged and 
foreign cloth was boycotted. About 20,000 Charkhas were manu- 
-factured and about forty lakhs joined as Congress volunteers. The 
-Charkha also found its place on the Congress flag. 


(4) The enthusiasm of the people is manifest in the fact that 
-they subscribed one crore of rupees within a short time when the 
«Congress expressed its need for this amount, in March 1921. An 
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annual sum of one lakh rupees was promised by Seth Jamuna Lal 
Bajaj for the maintenance of non-practising lawyers. 


(5) Titles were surrendered and law courts abandoned. 


(6) The Congress did not contest the elections and only 
pro-British elements got representation in the legislative bodies, 


(7) The government retaliated and undertook very severe 
measures to suppress the movement. The Seditious Meetings Act 
was passed and many leaders were put behind the bars. But this 
made the movement more violent. On 20th August, 1921, at 
Malabar the Moplahs resorted to violence and paralysed the whole 
administrative machinery. The Moplah uprising was so successful 
that government machinery was taken over by Khilafat volunteers. 
The government came heavily on them and arrested the Ali 
brothers on 17th September, 1921. The Congress Working 
Committee condemned the government action and, as a mark of 
Eo decided to observe a hartal on the day of the arrival of the 

rince of Wales in India for the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution. The Prince on landing in Bombay on 17th November, 1921, 
was greeted by a very successful hartal all over the city but there 
were certain violent clashes between the pro-British elements and 
non-cooperators. Firing and lathi-charges was resorted to and public 
meetings were forbidden. About 30,000 nationalists were put behind 
the bars. Many popular leaders like Motilal Nehru, Lala Lajpatrai, 
Abul Kalam Azad, Ali brothers and others were put in prison. 
Gandhiji alone of the popular leaders remained outside. 


D. SUSPENSION OF THE MOVEMENT 


Gandhiji’s slogan was non-violent non-cooperation,but 
for the Congressmen, the movement was hardly non-violent. 
The rising wave of indiscipline and disorganisation reached its 
height. Jawaharlal Nehru in his Autobiography writes : “A vague 
Swaraj with no clear ideology behind it and a particular technique 
of non-violent struggle could not sustain popular enthusiasm. The 
frightful repression and coercion of the government demoralised the 
people yet further. And the effectiveness of the movement was 
considerably marred by the insurrection of the Moplahs.”? The 
Hindu-Muslim front started cracking up and there wasa possibility 
of communal violence. Things grew worse when in February, 1922, 
a mass violence broke out at Chauri Chaura, a village in the 
Gorakhpur district of UP. Here a large number of Congressmen 
supported by about a thousand ordinary peasants clashed with the 
authorities and when the police opened fire, they set the police 
station on fire. As a result of this, 21 policemen and a Sub- 
Inspector were burnt alive, This horrified Gandhiji and he 
announced the suspension of the movement. Gandhiji was arrested 
and had to face a trial in the court of Mr. Broomfield, the Sessions 
Judge in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji pleaded guilty and was sentenced 
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to six years’ imprisonment. Thus, the non-cooperation movement 
came to an end. Gandhiji was, however, released on Sth February, 
ee medical grounds much before the term of imprisonment 
ended. 


II. The Swaraj Party 


1. Circumstances leading to the formation of Swaraj Party 


_A section of Moderate Congressmen under the leadership of 
Motilal Nehru and C.R. Das had formed the Swaraj Party in 1922. 
A variety of factors contributed to the formation of Swaraj Party. 
These factors may be summerized below, 


(i) Unsatisfactory performance of liberals in the legis- 
lative bodies ; After the Moderates had left the Congress, the 
National Liberal Federation had been formed in 1918. When the 
Congress boycotted the first elections under the Act of 1919, the 
Liberals contested the elections and towards the end of 1920, they 
had won many seats in the legislatures. The policy of National 
Liberation Federation was known as responsive cooperation. In 
other words, the Liberals gave cooperation to the government where 
possible and showed opposition to the government if necessary. 
The Liberals failed to get the Act of 1919 revised and they could not 
implement their programme because of the intransigence of the 
government headed by the Governor-General. This in a sense 
paved the way for the formation of the Swaraj Party. 


(ii) Stiff policy of the government; The government 
came heavily on the Liberals, whose plea for revision of the Act 
of 1919 was rejected. On the other hand, the Governor-General 
Reading’s certifying the Princes Protection Act into law when it 
had been rejected by the Assembly and his use of extraordinary 
powers in doubling the Salt Tax, although the Budget containing 
this proposal to increase salt tax was rejected by the Assembly— 
these were a few of steps of the Government which exhibited 
British stiff policy. In his speech on 22nd August, 1922, the 
British Prime Minister, Lloyd George, declared that Indian Civil 
Services were going to play a major role in Indian administration 
for a long time to come. This convinced the Indian Congress 
leaders that the policy of co-operation with the government pursued 
by the Liberals was unavailing and the policy of obstruction was. 
the only way which could be profitably followed. The govern- 
ment’s efforts to use the princes as a power of reaction against the 
progressive movement in India also inflamed the Swarajists who 
decided to wreck the Act of 1919 by remaining in the legislatures. 


(iii) Setback for Non-Cooperation : Gandhiji’s non- 
cooperation movement had received a setback with mounting 
criticism against Gandhiji when he had called off the movement 
due to the Chauri Chaura incident of violence in 1922. 


A desperate situation was created and leaders like Motilat 
Nehru and Lala Lajpatrai wrote letters to Gandhiji from jails 
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assailing his decision to call off the movement of non-cooperation. In 
the All-India Congress Committee on 24th February, 1922, Gandhiji 
had to face bitter criticism. His arguments to defend his policy 
failed to win the ground and the gulf between the cooperators and 
non-cooperators widened. 


(iv) Collapse of the United front: The national united 
front forged at Lucknow as a result of the pact between the 
‘Congress and the Muslim League had almost collapsed. The 
Muslim community could not comprehend the ethics of the 
principle underlying non-violence. Non-violence seemed to be 
foreign to their elements. If they accepted it in the initial stages, 
it was only for the Hindu support for the Khilafat Movement. 
When this support was no more needed, the value of non-violence 
began to diminish in their mind. The Britishers in order to wean 
away the Muslims from the Congress incited communal disturbances 
which took place in 1922-23. 


These, thus, were the circumstances which paved the way for 
the organisation of the Swaraj Party. The Gaya Session of the 
Congress was held in 1922. C. R. Das who presided over it placed 
his scheme of entering the legislatures for the purpose of fighting the 
government from within. However, the scheme was outvoted by 
the supporters of Mahatma Gandhi. So C.R. Das resigned his 
office and announced his programme to organise the Swaraj Party 
which would contest the ensuing elections. He was given every 
Support by Pandit Motilal Nehru and, thus, the foundations of the 
Swaraj Party were laid. 


In 1924, Gandhiji was released on medical grounds. He came 
to know that some Congressmen were interested in contesting the 
elections and fighting the government on the parliamentary plane. 
In 1924, Gandhiji gave freedom to Congressmen to work for Con- 
gress entry in legislative councils or to carry on constructive work 
Outside these councils. He gave his blessings to the Swarajists at 


Belgaum. Thus, the Swarajists worked within the fold of the 
Congress, 


2. Programme of the Swaraj Party 


It was declared in the manifesto of the Swaraj Party that the 
demand of the right of Indians to control their own government 
would be their first duty. They would contest the elections and 
would try to wreck the Government of India Act of 1919 from 
within. They would try to bring the administrative machinery to a 
‘standstill. They would reject offers of participating in functions 
held by and in honour of the government officials. 


The more constructive side of their programme, however, was 
that they would move a resolution for the advance of the consti- 
tution and bring proposals for new legislation to facilitate the 
growth of arts of civilisation. Outside the Councils, they would 
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wholeheartedly assist Gandhiji in the constructive activities. They 
also promised that if their scheme failed in bringing dowa the 
government to the Indian way of thinking, they would come back 
and ungrudgingly follow Mahatma Gandhiji in his civil disobedience 
programmes, 


3. The Swaraj Party and Elections of 1923 


The Swarajists contested the second general elections in 1923 
under the Act of 1919. In these elections, they secured 45 out of 
145 seats in the Central Legislative Assembly, thus emerging as the 
largest and the most disciplined group in the Assembly. In the 
provinces, a clear majority was won by the Swarajists in the Central 
Provinces while in Bengal, they emerged as the largest single party 
in the prayingial assembly. Elsewhere their achievements were not 
enviable. 


4. Performance of Swaraj Party 


In the Central Provinces, they secured a majority in the 
provincial assembly. The Swarajists made dyarchy unworkable and 
the Governor had to assume control of the transferred subjects in 
his own hands. With the support of Muslims in Ben CR. 
Das made the working of dyarchy difficult. In the remaining 
provinces, however, the Swarajists having gained no worthwhile 
strength, a few of their members who were able to enter the 
legislatures continued only putting forward demands for an improve- 
ment in the Act of 1919. In the Central Legislature, the Swarajists 
moved a resolution in 1924 that the government should take early 
steps to revise the existing constitution and thata Round Table 
Conference should be convened to make recommendations for the 
purpose. But the British government did not pay any heed to the 
Swarajists’ resolution. Now the Swarajists swore to stiffen their 
attitude against the government. Thus, as a result of their efforts, 
the Finance Bill was rejected in the Assembly in 1924-25 and the 
Governor-General Reading had to pass it with the help of his 
extraordinary powers of certification. Similarly, the budgets of 
1925-26 and 1926-27 were rejected by the Central Legislative 
Assembly. The Swarajists staged walk-outs and rejected the offers 
to join the functions which were held to facilitate the government 
Officials. They even boycotted the functions held in honour of the 
Governor-General. However, the government was affected by the 
Swarajists. In February, 1924, the government set up the well- 
known Muddiman Reform Enquiry Committee under the chairman- 
ship of the Home Member, Sir Alexander Muddiman, to report on 
the working of the Dyarchy. 


Ill. The Muddiman Committee 

In the Muddiman Committee thus appointed, some Indian 
members were invited to join. Pt. Motilal Nehru declined the offer 
while Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and M.A. Jinnah joined the Com- 
mittee. But the official majority in the Committee was retained. 
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Investigations were made in the working of the Act of 1919 but the 
official majority found it difficult to agree in its findings with the 
non-official minority. 


T Two reports were thus prepared: the majority report 
“appreciated the system of Dyarchy and recommended its conti- 
nuation with some insignificant changes, while the minority report 
condemned the system of Dyarchy as an unworkable system and 
stressed the need for its early abolition. The government accepted 
majority view and proceeded with the consideration of its recom- 
mendations. In September, 1925, the report of the Muddiman 
Committee was brought on the floor of the Central Legislature for 
discussion. Pt. Motilal Nehru delivered a brilliant speech 
condemning the dyarchcial system. He moved a resolution which 
was carried by an overwhelming majority in the teeth of government 
opposition. The Resolution demanded, among other things, that 


(a) certain immediate changes in the Government of India 
Act of 1919 ; and 


(b) a Round Table Conference to prepare a detailed scheme 
for the approval of the Central Assembly. This scheme 
should revise the existing constitution so asto make the 
government responsible to the legislature. 


The government paid no heed to the resolution and on 24th 
January, 1924, Lord Reading expressly declared that the British 
Parliament would not be coerced by such resolutions. 


(1) An Appraisal of the Swarajists : Thus, the Swarajists’ 
Resolution proved to be ineffective, but later on the government 
appointed a Royal Commission to investigate into the working of 
the Act of 1919. The Swarajists could not make much headway 
towards the goal of Swaraj. Commenting on their performance, 
Mrs. Annie Besant wrote : “A most astounding position has arisen 
in the country in consequence of the success of the Swarajist Party 
in the Assembly. Before they were elected they roared like lions, 
now they are gentler than cooing doves.” Swaraj was the main aim 
of the party, but the moment they entered the Assembly, this aim 
was entirely forgotten. “If I were a Swarajist,’ thus wrote Annie 
Besant, “I should cry aloud and Say that they had been bought by 
the Government.” In 1925, C.R. Das passed away and in his death, 
the Swarajists lost the most eminent leader. In the election of 1926, 
the Swarajists fared rather badly. All their glamour was thus lost 
and Mahatma Gandhi who was slowly gaining his ground found him- 
self about 1926 to have been brought once again at the helm of 
affairs as an undisputed leader of the Congress, Thus did the Swaraj 
party fail. Butin Our criticism of the activities of the Swarajists, 
let us not forget that it did render some service to the national 
cause. They succeeded in exposing the irresponsible and autocratic 
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ature of the government. The rejection of the government budgets 
was one of the major achievement of the Swarajists. ‘On the other 
hand, the proposal of a Round Table Conference ac by the 
government in 1930 had originally been brought forwa the 
Swarajists. The appointment of the Muddiman Committee was 
their another achievement. The minority report of this Commisie 
was a very valuable contribution which paved the way for the end ` 
of the Dyarchy in the provinces. The appointment of the Simon 
Commission two years earlier than the scheduled date was yet 
another feather in Swarajists’ cap. Thus, although the Swarajists 
did not do as much as was expected of them, they did fill up the 
gap in India’s struggle for independence. 


IV. The Simon Commission (1927) 


According to Section 84 of the Government of India Act of 
1919, a statutory commission had to be appointed “at the expiration 
of ten years after the passing of the Act for the purpose of enquiring 
into the working of the system of government and the development 
of representative institutions in India with a view to extend, modify 
or restrict the degree of responsible government than existing in 
India.” But, as already referred to, the Commission was appointed 
two years earlier. The Commission consisted of representatives of 
different parties in England, i.e. two members of the Labour Party, 
one Liberal and four members of the Conservative Party. It was to 
work under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon of the Liberal 
Party. The British excuse for not appointing any Indian to its 
membership was that according to the Act of 1919 only members of 
British Parliament could be appointed. But this excuse was 
nowhere appreciated in India. The all-White Commission thus 
appointed was doomed to utter failure. All the Indian political 
parties, including the Congress and Muslim League, protested 
vehemently against the composition of the Simon Commission. The 
All-India Leaders’ Manifesto signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Annie Besant’ Mr. M.A. Jinnah and Mr. Yakub Hasan and others 
issued on 16th November, 1927 declared its intention to give the 
-Commission no cooperation whatsoever. The Simon Commission 
started its work by commencing its tour all over the country. But 
it was greeted with black flags, hartals and boycotts. “Go back 
Simon” was the slogan raised by the people. The police had to 
open fire in Bombay and Madras and make lathi-charges in places 
Jike Lahore. Lala Lajpat Rai received lathi-blows at Lahore and 
Jawaharlal Nehru and G.P. Pant were molested in the United 
Provinces for leading protest processions, 


(1) The Simon Commission Report : In June 1930, the 
Simon Commission submitted its final report in which it made 
several recommendations. These recommendations may be 
summarized as follows : 
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(i) The Central Legislature: Dealing with the Central 
Legislature, the Commission recommended that the Central Legis- 
lative Assembly should be called the Federal Assembly. It should 
be constituted on the basis of the representation of the provinces in 
proportion to their population. The life of the Assembly should 
be five years. The number of and proportion between non-elected 
and elected members should remain unchanged. The members of 
‘the Federal Assembly should be elected by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils by methods of proportionate representation so as to 
ensure adequate representation of minorities. The Council of States, 
the second chamber of the Central Legislature, should continue with 
its existing functions. Its members should be chosen by indirect 
elections carried out by the Provincial Second Chambers. The 
existing financial and legislative powers of the two chambers of the 
Central Legislature should continue, The life of the Council of 
States should be seven years. 


(ii) The Central Executive : (a) The Governor-General-in- 
Council should continue as the Central Executive but 
henceforward, the Governor-General should himself 
appoint the Executive Councillors. 


(6) Among the members of the Executive Council, there 
should be one who leads the Federal Assembly. 


(c) The Commander-in-Chief should no longer be a member 


either of the Executive Council or of the Central Legis- 
lature. 


(d) Dyarchy should not be introduced at the Centre. 


(iii) Abolition of the Dyarchy in the Provinces : The 
Commission recommended that the dyarchy in the provinces be 
abolished and the ministers nominated by the Governors from 
among those commanding majorities in the legislatures be entrusted 
with the full control of the Provincial administration. These: 
ministers should be jointly responsible to the provincial legislature. 


(iv) Introduction of Provincial Autonomy : The Central 
government should not unnecessarily interfere in the administrative 
and legislative functions of the Provinces but the Governors should 
be given some special powers to override the advice oi the 
ministers, who should carry on the entire provincial administration. 

(y) Provincial Legislatures : (a) The franchise in provincial 
legislatures should be widened so as to treble the 


ae and include in it the largest number of women 


(b) Unless some better method was agreed upon, certain 
important minorities should be adequately protected by 
continuing the system of communal electorate. 
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. (c) The depressed classes should be given representation 
a in = provincial legislatures by special reservation of 
seats. 


(d) The provincial legislatures should be enlarged and the 
constituencies should be reduced to a manageable size. 


(vi) The other recommendations about the provinces : 
(a) The provinces should be given enlarged financial 


\ resources. 

4 (b) The question of redistribution of provincial areas 
should be taken up at once and cases such as Sind 
ahd Oriya-speaking people ought to be considered 

rst. 

$ (c) Burma should be separated from India and provision 


for a separate constitution for it should be made. 


(d) North-West Frontier Province should acquire & 
separate legislature. 


(e) In future, each province should be as far as possible a 
mistress in her own house. 


(vii) The Army : The need for the Indianisation of the 
army was admitted. Defence of India should be treated as 
a matter which falls within the responsibilities of the Governor- 

eneral. 


(viii) Civil Services ! (a) Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police Service should continue to be recruited as All-India 
Services by the Secretary of State for India ; 


(b) Similar recruitment of Irrigation Service and Forest 
Service should also be considered ; í 


(c) The rates of Indianisation as laid down by the Lee 
Commission should be maintained. 


(ix) The Indian States ; The Commission recommended for 
the establishment of a council for Greater India containing the 
representatives of the Indian Princely States and the members 
representing British India to deal with a scheduled list of matters of 
common interest. This will be a beginning of the process which 
may lead to the Federation of Greater India. The establishment of 
an All-India Federation in the immediate future should be 
impossible. 


(x) An Appraisal : The Simon Commission made no men- 
tion of the future goal of India and this was naturally resented by 
the public. The Central Government remained as irresponsible as 
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ever and indirect elections to the Central Legislature were obviously 
@ reactionary step. However, some of recommendations found 
their way into the Act of 1935. Another significance of the report 
was that it made certain observations regarding the Federation and 
the part the princes of Indian States could possibly Play in it. This 
Suggestion was later on taken up and the federal scheme was put 
forward, 


V. The Nehru Report 


of India. The Congress accepted the challenge and called an All 
Parties’ Conference which met in Delhi on 28th February, 1928. It 
Set up a small committee of nine members with Pt. Motilal Nehru 


nto the matter and draft a constitution for 


manship of Dr. 
Report were as 


(1) Dominion Status : 


; The Nehru Report accepted Domi- 
nion Status as the next immedia 


te step but not as an ultimate goal. 


(2) Secularism and fundamenta. 
tion was to be secular, giving no state T€cognition to any one of the 
religions of the country, The Constitution enumerated as many as 
19 fundamental rights for the people 


and expressly declared that 
the government derived all its authority from the people, 


l rights; The Constitu- 


(3) Joint electorate : The principle of communal electorate 
was dispensed with, The s 


ystem of joint electorate was recom- 
mended, The minorities would have reservation of seats in the 
legislative bodies in Proportion to their population. 
(4) Central Executive : 


would be appointed by 
be paid from Indian re 


(i) The Governor-General of India 


the British Crown but he would 
venues ; 


(ii) The Governor-General would act on the advice of the 
Council of Ministers. He would appoint the Prime 
Minister. The entire Council of Ministers was to be 
collectively Tesponsible to Parliament, 


(iii) The Governor-General was to appoint a Committee of 
Defence which would consist of the Minister of Defence 
ard that of the Foreign Affairs, Commander-in-Chief, 
Commar der of Air Forces and that of the Naval Forces, 
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Chief of General Staff and two other persons who would be 
experts on the subject. This Defence Committee would 
work under the chairmanship of the Prime Minister and 
would advise the Government on the problems of defence. 
For defence budget, due approval of the House of Re- 
presentatives (the Lower House of Parliament) was 
necessary but in the event of any emergency created by 
foreign aggression, the government could undertake the 
defence expenditure even without the approval of the 
House of Representatives. 


(5) Gentral Parliament: The Report recommended that 
a Parliament consisting of two houses should be established at the 
centre. These houses were to be the Senate or the Upper House, 
with a total membership of two hundred and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Lower House with a total membership of five 
hundred. The life of the Upper House was to be seven years while 
that of the Lower House would be only five years. The members of 
the House of Representatives were to be elected by direct vote on 
the basis of adult franchise while members of the Upper House 
would be elected indirectly by the members of the Provincial 
Legislative Councils. 


(6) Provisions r provinces ; (i) The Report said 
that the provinces would be created on a linguistic basis 
with a view to plan Muslim-majority provinces against 
Hindu-majority provinces ; 


(ii) The principle of provincial autonomy was | admitted and 
the Report said that powers should be divided between 
the Centre and the Provinces on the basis of a federal 
structure. The residuary powers should be given to the 
Centre. 


iii) The Governors of the Provinces were to be appointed by 
the British Crown, while they would be paid from the 
revenues of their respective provinces. 


(iv) The Governor was to act on the advice of the Provincial 
Executive Council which would consist of not more than 
five members. The Governor would appoint the Chief 
Minister who commanded majority support in the Lower 
House of the Provincial Legislature. The Governor 
would appoint other ministers on the advice of the Chief 
Minister. 


(v) The members of provincial legislature were to.be elected 
on the basis of adult franchise. 


(vi) The life of the Provincial Legislature was to be five 
years. 
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(1) Recommendations for the Princes : (i) The Report 
said that the rights of the Princes of Indian States would 
be duly protected and respected by the Government of 
India, but they were not to deny the democratic rights to 
their people. 


_(ii) The paramountcy was in a way to lapse to the Govern- 
ment of India. The British Crown would transfer the 
position of paramountcy to the Government of India 
which would duly exercise the rights and authority of the 
Crown over the princes. 


(8) Supreme Court of India : The Nehru Report provided 
for a Supreme Court which was to be the Court of Final Appeal 
in India. Henceforward, no appeal was to be made to the Privy 
Council in England. 


(9) Position of Civil and Army Employees : The Civil 
and Army employees were to continue enjoying their rights and. 
continuity of service as before. It was provided that the Governor- 
General would appoint a Public Service Commission for selection 
to the Civil Services. 


; The Nehru Report, after its adoption by the All Parties’ 
Conference at Lucknow; came up for further discussion in the 
All Parties’ Convention held in Calcutta in December, 1928. In 
this convention, the earlier hopes that the challenge of the Secretary 
of State would be successfully met were dashed to the ground. 
M.A. Jinnah put forward a proposal to amend the general 


electorate. He favoured the introduction of communal electorate 
for the Muslims. 


This attitude of M.A. Jinnah, al i i 
ile MA j though developing his 
popularity in the reactionary section of his ONIY, gave a 
severe blow to the value and importance of the Nehru Report. 
VEEE or ee of Muslim League was summoned at Delhi in 
Heine a foal peesi the Melen Report, the warring sections 

l 4 emselves and it e i > pande- 
oami nded in a complete pande 


Even the Indian National Congress was not unanimous on the 
matter, The Working Committee had endorsed.the aoe Report 
in September, 1928. Jawaharlal Nehru was against the Congress 
having diluted its gcal to Dominion Status by accepting the Report 
and he resigned his secretaryship of the Congress Party, Gandhiji 
did not like a rift in the Congress. He managed to get a resolution 
passed in the Congress. In this resolution, an ultimatum was given 
to the government to accept the Nehru Report in its entirety on of 
before 3)st December, 1929, If the government did not accept the 
Report, the Congress would or y 


k ganise a non-violent non-cooperation 
movement in order to challenge taxation, p 
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However, it cannot be denied that the Nehru Report was 
the first attempt of the Indian leaders to devise a constitution for 
their country and though the British government looked at it witha 


studied indifference, yet it was a blueprint from which even the 
essentials of the present constitution were drawn. 


Thus, the Report in itself was a great compliment which one 
could pay to the genius of the leaders who produced it. 


VI. Civil Disobedience Movement : First Phase (1930-31) 


K (1) Congress Threat of Civil Disobedience ; The Calcutta 
Session of the Congress of December, 1928, accepted the Nehru 
Report and passed a resolution to the effectthat in case the govern- 
ment did not accept the Nehru Report in toto, by December 1929, 
the Congress would launch a civil disobedience movement. The 
government, being thus given an ultimatum, was apprehensive of 
the formidable prospects of a mass campaign of civil disobedience. 
At that time developments in Britain were favourable for India, 
May 1929, the Labour Party won the elections. Its leader, Ramsay 
Macdonald, became the new Prime Minister of England with 
Wedgwood Benn as the Secretary of State for India. Ramsay 
Macdonald had expressed a hope that India would be yet another 
Dominion in the Common wealth in the immediate future. Un- 
fortunately, Macdonald could not satisfy the hopes and aspirations 
of the people of India. 


(2) Lord Irwin’s disappointing declaration : Lord Irwin, 
the Governor-General, paid a hurried visit to England and on his 
return, declared on 1 October, 1929 that it was implicit in the 
Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional 
progress was Dominion Status. The statement of the Viceroy was 


good but every Indian leader was not happy. The Dominion Status 
as a contemplated goal was agreed to but nobody could say after 
how much time it could come. The statement had perhaps been 
issued in reply to the Congress ultimatum of the Nehru Report to 
be accepted before 31st December, 1929. But it was vague. 


(3) Indian reaction to Lord Irwin’s statement : Even the 
veiled and limited promise in the Viceroy’s statement began to melt 
away as it was placed on the anvil of practicability. The Conser- 
vative Party leader, Mr. Churchill, declared in his characteristic 
diehard way that the promise of Dominion Status to India was a 
crime. Mahatma Gandhi sought an interview with the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, on 2lst December, 1929. Pt. Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M.A. Jinnah also accompanied Gandhiji 
But the replies of the Viceroy regarding the grant of Dominion 
Status to India in the near future were vague and evasive. Clearly 
the last date of the ultimatum having expired, the Nehru Repor 
stood rejected and uncared for by the Governor-General. 


(4) Declaration of Independence : The Lahore Session ¢ 
the Congress met towards the end of December, 1929. Jawaharl: 
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Nehru who had stood for the immediate declaration of complete 
ce as the goal of Congress presided over the Lahore 
Congress session. Nehru came out with his plutonic heat and 
lightning and at the fateful midnight of 31st December, 1929, was. 
adopted that historic Independence Resolution which threw open 
the gates of determined clashes of interest anda heroic march of 
India through the mire of its blood and sweat on to victory. 26th 
January was decided to be observed every year as the Day of 
pendence when the people would meet and solemnly take the 
Pledge. The Congress authorised the All-India Congress Committee 
to launch a Programme of Civil Disobedience movement, including 
the non-payment of taxes, whenever it deemed fit. 
_, (9) Civil Disobedience Movement : The atmosphere in 
which the Civil Disobedience Movement was launched was suffused 
Permeated with tensions arising out of the world economic 
la on under the strain of which the peasantry as. well as the 
ur groaned. The business community also cursed its fate no 
S than the others. The British authorities were agitated when 
Jawaharlal Nehru presiding over the Indian Trade Union 
ay ted in November 1929 got a resolution passed which demanded 
B agia shouid be established a Socialist Republic. By this time, 
bhai P, urat District of Gujarat, the lion of Bardoli Sardar Vallabh- 
the ss under whose inspiring leadership, the peasants of Bardoli 
sc m ay “raed terenne unless their grievances were 
ssed, ad Gemonstrated the possibility of Satyagraha 
Conana he game. In short, the atmosphere was explosive when the 
oahi n Aes steed independence as its goal and authorised 
to Lord 1 8g of the Civil Disobedience movement. Gandhiji wrote 
Hinati Wa once again as a last-minute effort to see if the 
10n still could be saved. But discouragement was in store. 


e “ongress Working Committee i Por 
February, 1930, to start a “Soy Sta ate Gandhiji on 11th 


On 11th March, 1930 Gandhiji i 
Neary io ji once again addressed a 
Reaction to the Viceroy through an E friend, Reginald 
ah $, to ons and avoid desperate action. But it was in vain. 


March, 1930, Gandhiji i i 

2 , > Ji gave a notice to the Vicero’ 

EEE the programme of the „historic Dandi March and this 
yet another chapter in India’s struggle for independence. 


and the programme was that after 
Teaching the sea-coast, he would b 


a legal offence to prepare salt even from the salt water. The salt 


we march commenced on 12th 
villagers thronged around Gandhiji and accorded him a cheerful 
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and enthusiastic reception. On Sth April, 1930, when Gandhiji 
reached Dandi, the whole nation reverberated with a rare wave of 
enthusiasm. On 6th April, 1930, Gandhiji started a civil disobe- 
dience movement. 


_A British journalist, Mr. Brailsford, had scoffed at the queer 
notion that “the King Emperor can be unseated by boiling sea 
water in a kettle.” But he had not grasped the symbolic value of 
Mahatma’s action which was almost a signal for simultancous 
breaking of the Salt Law all over the country and picketing of 
liquor shops. In Calcutta the people openly read seditious litera- 
ture to break the Sedition Law while in the C.P., Forest Laws were 
also violated. Bonfires were created to burn foreign cloth. The 
People boycotted foreign cloth and this resulted in a substantial 
reduction of imports from England. 


(b) Brutal retaliation by the government : (1) Retaliation 
by the government was forceful and brutal. Delhi alone saw 1, 
of its women put behind the bars. (2) The most fearful reprisals 
were witnessed in Peshawar. Firing and lathi-charges killed 
hundreds. (3) A gruesome story appeared in The Young India of 
12th June, 1930, wherein Miss Medeleine Slade gave an eye-witness 
account of the injuries perpetrated on the non-violent volunteers at 
Bulsar in Gujarat. (4) On 16th April, 1930, Jawaharlal Nehru was 
imprisoned. Gandhiji was sent to the Yervada jail on Sth May, 1930. 
These acts, instead of cowing down, intensified the spirit of civil 
disobedience. The number of emergency ordinances exceeded a 
dozen. Over six million people filled government jails, creating an 
acute problem of jail accommodation. Yet the movement showed 
no sign of abatement. 


The attempt of George Solocombe, a journalist, and of Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru in August, 1930, to bring peace by acting as 
mediators between the Congress leaders and Lord Irwin bore no 
fruit till 25th January, 1931, when suddenly the Congress leaders 
were released from jails. On 17th February, 1931, was signed the 
famous Gandhi-Irwin Pact and on Sth March, 1931, Gandhiji called 
the movement to a halt. 


(c) The Gandhi-Irwin Pact : Initially, the Government was 
notin favour of a negotiated settlement but as the movement 
continued, the urgency of a settlement became acute asa result of 
certain international factors, i.e., Russia’s advance in China, the 
problems of Italy and the general economic crisis all over the world. 
It was under these circumstances that leading Congress leaders were 
unconditionally released on 25th January, 1931. Gandhiji lost no 
time in seeking an interview with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy. The 
interview was granted and on 17th February, 1931, the famous 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact was announced. The pact contained the following 
essential terms : 
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(1) All the political prisoners were to be immediately released ; 
2) The government would have no objection to peaceful picketing 
of shops selling liquor, opium and foreign cloth; (3) Gandhiji 
agreed to suspend the civil disobedience movement , (4) The 
Congress would participate in the Second Round Table Conference ; 
5) The Congress would not press for an investigation of the police 
excesses ; (6) The government would withdraw its special ordi- 
nances and relax the laws regarding salt tax. 


Commenting on the Pact, Subhas Chandra Bose said : “The 
Pact while going into many petty and unnecessary details had 
avoided the main issue of Swaraj.” The next session of the Congress 
was held at Karachi in March, 1931, in which Subhas Chandra Bose 
and others subjected the Pact to scathing criticism. The session 
in fact, was held in an atmosphere of gloom. Government mocked 
at Gandhiji’s spirit of accommodation by hanging Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades just on the eve of the session. Gandhiji, however, 
in his characteristic humble way won over much of the opposition 
and the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was eventually ratified. 


VII, The Round Table Conferences, the Communal Award 
and Poona Pact 


1. The First Round Table Conference (1930) 


The first Round Table Conference boycotted by the Congress 
was held at James Palace, London, on 12th November, 1930. It was 
attended by 89 delegates, 57 of whom represented British India, 
while 16 were Princes nominated by the Governor-General to 
represent Indian States and the rest represented the three political 
parties of England. The matters to be discussed were (1) Federal 
government for India, (2) Partial responsibility at the Centre, and 
(3) Full provincial autonomy with certain safeguards. 


_ When the question of the federal form of government for 
India came up for discussion, not one voice expressed disagreement 
and even the Princes did not raise a voice of dissent against this 
proposal. It could not be denied that the princes agreed to the 
plan of All-India Federation under the British whip which desired 
perpetual presence of a reactionary element in the federal govern- 
ment. There was general agreement about partial responsibility at 
the Centre and provincial autonomy with certain safeguards. But 
endless and vituperative wranglings came when the conference took 
up the issue of electorate. Mr. Jinnah insisted on his fourteen 
points to be accommodated, while Dr. B.R. Ambedkar insisted on 
the grant of communal electorate for scheduled castes. On the other 
hand, the Hindu delegates favoured joint electorate. However, 
without arriving at any important decision, the Prime Minister of 
England concluded the conference in January, 1931. 


2. The Second Round Table Conference (1931-32) 
In India, Lord Irwin had been replaced by Lord Willingdon 
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Gandhiji. In England though Macdonald still headed the govern- 
ment, he had been expelled from the Labovr Party which now sat 
in opposition. Conservative member Sir Samuel Hoare replaced 
Wedgwood Benn as the Secretary of State for India. The Round 
Table Conference now started and while it was in session, general 
elections were held in England and a purely Conservative 
government headed by Prime Minister Macdonald assumed 
office in November, 1931. The whole atmosphere in the Conference 
was changed and it looked as if a back gear had been put into 
operation. 


Macdonald presided over the Conference to which the 
Congress sent Gandhiji as its sole representative. Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu and Pt. Madan Mohan Malviya attended the Conference as 
government nominees in their individual capacity. The repre- 
sentatives of other communities and interests were invited as usual. 
The most important work of the Second Round Table Conference 
was assigned to two sub-committees which had to deal with the 
federal structure for India and the status of minorities in India. 
Gandhiji was dazed when safeguards were suggested by the Federal 
Structure Committee with the intention of perpetuating British rule 
and the spirit of Irwin Pact was gagged to death. The worse was 
yet to come. In the Sub-Committee dealing with the minorities, 
all those who thrived on communalism filled every space on the 
stage. The nationalists like Dr. Ansari had been excluded. The 
venom soon began to be emitted. The Muslims expressed their keen 
desire to get absolute majority in the Punjab and Bengal. They 
insisted on excessive weightage where they were in a minority and 
wanted one-third of the seats in the Central Legislature. The Sikhs 
claimed a weightage in the Punjab. Depressed classes wanted 
separate representation. Europeans claimed special weightage in 
Bengal, which was quite incompatible with Muslim absolute majo- 
rity claim. Commenting on the deliberations of Minorities Sub- 
committee, Jawaharlal Nehru said : “It was all jobbery, big jobs, 
little jobs, jobs and seats for the Hindus, for the Muslims, for the 
Sikhs, for the Anglo-Indians, for the Europeans, but all jobs for the 
upper classes, the masses had no look in. Opportunism was 
rampant and different groups seemed to prow! about like hungry 
wolves waiting for their prey—the spoils under the new constitution. 
The very conception of freedom had taken the form of large-scale 


and the Muslim representatives in which they promised mutual 
support and determination to fight the Congress tooth and nail. 


When everything failed, the Prime Minister Macdonald 
summed up that the formidable task had been the communal dead- 
lock. He said : “This conference has twice essayed this task, 
twice it has failed. This would mean that his Majesty's Govern- 
ment would have to settle for you not only your problems of 
representation but also to decide as wisely and justly as possible 
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what checks and balances the constitution is to contain to protect 
minorities from the tyrannical use of power by the majority.” 


The net result of the declaration was the Communal Award. 
Gandhiji moved the motion of thanks to the Prime Minister 
and regretted that he and the Prime Minister had “come to the 
Parting of way.” 


3. The Communal Award 


In 1932, the British government passed the Communal Award 
which provided for separate electorates for every conceivable 
community or an interest that existed in India. The Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, and Christians, the land-holders and other 
industrial interests all got separate electorates. The most important 
fact was the provision of separate electorate for the so-called 
“depressed classes” among the Hindus. The depressed classes 
constituencies were to continue for twenty years unless abolished 
earlier with their consent. This attempt to divide caste Hindus 
from the Scheduled Caste Hindus was the bitterest blow which 
Gandhiji could not stand. He declared his decision to undertake a 
fast unto death unless the British revised their decision. The fast 
commenced on 20th September, 1932. Leaders like Madan Mohan 
Malviya, C. Rajgopalachari, Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Am- 
bedkar met at Poona in a bid to save Gandhiji’s life, After six 
days of deliberations, the well-known Poona Pact was evolved. The 


government agreed to incorporate it in the Communal Award and 
Gandhiji gave up the fast. 


4. The Poona Pact (1932) 


The Pact reserved for the “Depressed Classes” a total number 
of 148 seats out of general electorate. Subject to their educational 
qualifications, a fair representation was promised to the depressed 
classes in the public services as well as the local bodies. A financial 
provision was made for the development of education among them. 
On 8th May, 1933, Gandhiji commenced his 21-day fast in the 
Yervada jail for the purification of himself and his associates and 
for greater vigilance and watchfulness in connection with the 
Harijan work. The government released him on the same day. 


5. Third Round Table Conference (1932) 


When the situation improved after the government’s acce- 
ptance of the Poona Pact, the British authorities arranged a third 
Round Table Conference iri November, 1932. In this conference 
both the Congress of India and the Labour Party of England were 
conspicuous by their absence. The conference carried on its 
deliberations. Asa result of these deliberations, the idea of an 
All-India Federation of British India and Indian Princely States 
matured and in view of this, a White Paper was drafted and 
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submitted for examination to the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament of England, 


VIII. Civil Disobedience Movement—Second Phase and 
White Paper 

1, Civil Disobedience Movement (Second Phase) 

After the failure of the Second Round Table Conference, 
Gandhiji returned to India on 28th December, 1931. Meanwhile, the 
Congress had started a Civil Disobedience Movement. Gandhiji 
was arrested and the heavy hand of government fell on the Congress. 
Gandhiji declared that he would go on fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award which struck at the root of Hindu community 
was revised. As stated earlier, the Poona Pact solved this deadlock 
by providing reservation of seats for the depressed classes in the 
legislative bodies. On 8th May, 1933, Gandhiji commenced his 
21-day fast in the Yervada jail for his purification, The government 
released him on the same day. Immediately after his release, he 
appealed to the Viceroy to release political prisoners and withdraw 
his ordinance, but the Viceroy did not respond. On 24th July, 1933, 
Gandhiji suspended the Civil Disobedience Movement uncondi- 
tionally. He, however, advised the people to continue individual 
satyagraha and himself prepared to move for the same purpose to 
the village Ras in the Kaira district. The government immediately 
arrested him and put him in the Yervada jail for one year. _ The 
government refused to respond to Gandhiji’s demand for facilities to 
continue the Harijan work. So he again resorted to a fast with the 
result that he was released again from the jail. After his release 
he advised the Congress at Patna to give up individual disobedience 
as well. He began to devote his whole time to the welfare of the 
Harijans. Thus, ended the second phase of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement. 


2. White Paper (March 1933) 


In view of the deliberations of the third Round Table Con- 
ference regarding the All-India Federation, the British government 
published a White Paper in March, 1933. The more important 
terms of the White Paper were as follows : 


(i) A Federal Government consisting of the provinces of 
British India and the Indian States was to be set up at the Centre, 
with a bi-cameral federal legislature. 


(ii) The provinces were to be given complete autonomy with 
certain safeguards. 


(iii) A demarcation between the Central and Provincial 
spheres of administration was provided. 


(iv) Certain federal institutions such as the Federal Court, 
Reserve Bank, and Railway Federal authority were also to be set up.. 
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The White Paper was examined by a Joint Select Committee 
consisting of 16 members each from the House of Commons and 
House of Lords under the chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow. This 
‘Committee recommended certain changes which were as follows : 


(i) Bicameral Legislature at the six provinces should be intro- 


; (ii) Upper chambers in Centre as well as the provinces should 
be indissoluble. 


/ (iii) There should be indirect elections for the Federal 
Assembly. A Bill was drafted on the basis of these recommenda- 
tions and passed as the Government of India Act of 1935, 


IX. The Government of India Act of 1935 and the working ‘ 
of Provincial Autonomy - 


For answer, Chapter No. 8 may please be referred to. 


CHAPTER 15 


THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 1939-47 


OUTLINE 


(i) Outbreak of World War IL and resignation of Co Ministries, 
(ii) Muslim League’s demand for Pakistan, {un The August Offer 
Quit India Move- 


in India (1945), (ix) Prime Minister Attlee’s Declaration (February, 
1947), (x) The Mountbatten Plan (June 1947), (i) The Indian 
Independence Act (1947) 


I. Outbreak of World War II and Resignation of Congress 
Ministries 


It was during the days of Lord Linlithgow that the Act of 
1935 was put into force, The princes of Indian states having 
refused to join the proposed All-India Federation, the federal part 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 was to be kept in abeyance. 
Part Ill of the Act dealing with the subject of provincial autonomy, 
however, was put into operation and the system of provincial 
autonomy was inaugurated on ist April, 1937. The Congress 
Ministries assumed office in eight provinces. The Congress contested 
as many as 1,161 seats and won 711 of them securing an absolute 
majority in five out of the eleven provinces, i.e. Madras, Bombay, 
U.P., C.P. and Bihar. On the other hand, in three other provinces, 
the Congress was the largest single party. In the remaining three 
provinces such as Sind, Bengal and N.W.E.P., the Congress had no 
part to play. Thus, out of 11 provinces, Congress had its sway in 
eight provinces. In the Congress-dominated provinces, the Gover- 
nors took care not to exercise their special discretionary powers 
arbitrarily. Provincial autonomy was fairly successful in the 
Congress provinces. 


1. Outbreak of World War II and Congress reaction 


On 3rd Séptember, 1939, the Second World War broke out in 
in Europe. As early as April, 1935, when the British government 
sent a contingent of Indian troops to Aden, the Congress warned 
the British against imposing a war on India and against using 


Indian resources in a war without the consent of Indian people. The 
warning went unheeded andin August, 1939, more Indian troops 
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were despatched to Aden, Eygpt and Singapore. Now when t 
hostile commenced on 3rd September, 1939, Lord Pinne d 
the Viceroy, declared India to be belligerent country. Some Pe 
were being contemplated to amend the Act of 1935 in or si i 
concentrate al] powers in the Governor-General so as to fore t 
liberties of the people. The reaction of the Congress was Ss api 
On 14th September, 1939, the Congress passed a resolution whic 
read as follows : “India cannot associate herself in a war said to be 
for democratic freedom, when the very freedom is denied to her 
and such limited freedom as she possessed taken away from her. 
If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of demo- 
cracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
Possessions. A free democratic India will gladly associate 
herself with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression 
and for economic cooperation.” The Congress insisted that the 
British should promise that India would have full freedom to frame 
her constitution after the war and that the British should 
immediately establish a popular government in India. On the other 
hand, the Muslim League seeing no harm in the declaration of the 
objectives of the war demanded that the Congress should be given 
no assurance without their consent. 


2. Resignation of Congress Ministries 


The demand of the Muslim League suggested a way to the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who with a view to beat the Congress 
With the old weapon of “divide and rule” started giving a series of 
interviews to the representatives of every conceivable class, interest 
and community to demonstrate a bitter lack of unity among the 
Indians. The Viceroy consulted as many as 52 persons and ulti- 
mately cam 


i e out with his statement of 17th October, 1939. In the 
White Paper, the Viceroy said : 


(i) It is the policy of the government “that the partnership 
between India and the United Kingdom within our 
Empire may be furthered to the end that India may 
attain its due place among other Dominions ; 


(ii) The government would re-examine the whole scheme of 
India’s constitution after the war was over ; 


(iii) It was not possible to makean immediate transfer of 
substantial power and when this was to be done, the 
advice and assistance of all the parties would be taken, 
A “consultative group consisting of the representatives of 
the important communities and interests would be set up 
to help the Viceroy in the conduct of war,” 


This declaration was obviously a mischievous attempt at 


dividing the Indians. It repeated the old promise of Dominion 
Status for India as the ultimate aim but in the immediate future, the 
Congress could be granted nothing more thana membership of 
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consultative group. Gandhiji aptly remarked : “The Congress has 
asked for bread and it has got stone.” In protest to the Viceroy’s 


stand, Congress Ministries submitted their resignation on Ist 
October, 1939, 


3. Observance of Day of Deliverance by Muslim League 


In the meanwhile, the Congress Ministries in the eight 
Provinces having resigned, Jinnah’s heart reverberated with joy and 
he called upon the Muslims of India to observe a “Day of 
Deliverance” on 22nd December 1939. 


The Muslims all over India were to hold meetings and every- 
where pass a resolution saying that “the Congress Ministries both 
in discharge of their duties of the administration and in the 
legislatures have done their best to destroy Muslim culture and have 
interfered with their religious and social life and trampled upon 
their economic and political rights.” The resolution was to express a 
deep sense of relief at the termination of the Congress regime in 
various provinces and rejoice in observing this day as the ‘Day of 
Deliverance’ from the tyranny, oppression and injustice and urge 
upon the Governors to enquire into the legitimate grievances of the 
Muslims and redress the same at the earliest moment.” 


Commenting on Jinnah’s views, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote : 
“There is a limit to political falsehood and indecency but all limits 
have been passed.” The general opinion held in the ranks of 
Congress was that the Viceroy himself was responsible for the 
development of this communal frenzy. 


II, Muslim League’s Demand for Pakistan 


In March, 1940, the two-nation theory was proclaimed and the 
Muslim League forwarded its demand for Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah 
was also carrying on negotiations with the Viceroy and there was 
a possibility of the Muslim League developing a stronghold on the 
government in the absence of the Congress. The middle of 1940 
Saw the war situation taking a worse turn. Holland, Belgium and 
Denmark were overrun by the Nazi armies while Norway’s resis- 
tance was on the brink of collapse. At this critical conjuncture, 
Gandhiji’s said : “We do not seek our independence out of Britain’s 
ruin.” The Congress Committee at Poona offered on 7th July, 
1940, to throw its full weight in favour of the British and 
wholehearted cooperation in money and men, provided that the 
Government acknowledged that independence was the goal of India 
and that it immediately established a provisional National Govern- 
ment at the Centre. 


Ill. The August Offer (1940) 


In the meanwhile, a ministerial crisis occurred in England. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, a rank Conservative, replaced Chamberlain, 
as Premier. Lord Zetland replaced Amery as the Secretary of 
State for India. Mr. Churchill had no compunction in declaring 
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that he “had not become His Majesty’s first Minister to presi 
the liquidation of the British Empire.” The Viceroy of India was, 


however, authorised to make a more concrete offer to oe en 
for their readiness to cooperate in the government's war efforts. 


‘consisti issued on 8th 

__ Astatement consisting of new proposals was issue h 
August, 1940, and hence it has been known as the “August fer 
of the Viceroy. The August Offer made out the following points : 


1. The Dominion Status was the British objective for India. 


2. The government accepted, for the first time, the demaod 
of the Congress that the framing of the new constitution was. 
primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves. 


3. Immediately after the end of war the government would 
set up a body representative of the principal elements 1 India’s 
national life in order to devise the framework of the new consti- 
tution, 


4. Full weight would be given to the views of the minorities 
in any revision of the existing constitution. 


5. The Viceroy would immediately invite certain number of 
Indians to join his Executive Council. 


6.. The Viceroy would also establish a War Advisory Council 
which would meet from time to time. This council would consist 
of representatives of the Indian States and of the other interests 1n 
the national life of India. 


_7. The government hoped for full cooperation of all the 
parties and communities so that India secured an equal and free 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


- ` (a) An appraisal of August Offer: The August Offer was 
a definite advance over any of the declarations so far made by the 
British authorities. It was now definitely declared that the framing 
of the new Constitution was primarily the responsibility of the 
Indians. The Dominion Status after the end of war was also 
promised. The proposals regarding the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and Advisory Council also indicated the government’s desire to 
accommodate public aspirations to a certain extent. 


Yet the proposals fell too short of what the Congress de- 
manded. So the August Offer was rejected by the Congress on the 
following grounds : 


(1) No definite time limit for grant of Dominion 
Status: The August Offer did not spell out any definite time 
limit for the grant of Dominion Status for India. The statement 
was equivocal and hence the Congress ranks entertained honest 
doubts regarding the British inclination to grant Dominion Status 
in the immediate future. 
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(2) Composition of a representative body contro- 
versial : The representative body of the principal elements in 
India’s national life in order to devise the framework of a new 
constitution was promised but it was not made clear whether this 
body was to be a full-fledged constituent assembly or just another 
Round Table Conference. 


(3) Efforts to placate the Muslim League : The promise 
to give full weight to the views of the minorities was in a way an 
acceptance of the Muslim League’s demand that no political 
progress in India could be made without the prior consent of that 
party. Infact a veto in this connection seemed to have been 
given to the Muslim League. The British desire to perpetuate their 
hold over India was discernible. 


(b) Congress reaction to August Offer : The Congress 
lost all its faith in British statesmanship and cynicism began to 
develop regarding the very concept of “Dominion Status within the 
British Commonwealth.” The observation of Jawaharlal Nehru 
that his conception was now “as dead as a door nail” was signi- 
ficant, Little wonder the Congress rejected the August Offer 
outright. 


(c) Rejection of August Offer by Muslim League : While 
being exhilarated on the British assurance that no future constitu- 
tion could become final without their consent, the Muslim League 
found some reasons to reject the offer. According to them, the 
partition of India was the only solution of the most difficult 
problem of India but the ‘August Offer did not contain specific 
provision for the partition of India. 


IV. The Cripps Proposals a 


A. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
CRIPPS PROPOSALS 


The August Offer failed to satisfy the aspirations of the people. 
The Congress authorised Gandhiji to launch a mass civil dis- 
obedience movement again. In view of the serious war situation, 
instead of launching once again a mass Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment, Gandhiji adopted the novel practice of agitation known as 
the individual Civil Disobedience. Under this, individuals were to 
be selected personally by Gandhiji. An individual thus selected was 
to give notice to the district authorities informing them that he was 
going to dissuade the people from giving help to the government in 
the Second World War which was thrust on India without her 
consent. The individual Satyagrahi would address the public 
meetings and adopt peaceful methods, leading to public non- 
co-operation with government’s war efforts. 
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1. Government's sharp reaction to Individual Civil 
Disobedience Movement 


This novel movement was launched in November 1940 and 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave got the distinction of being selected as the 
first Satyagrahi. He gave notice to the authorities and actually 
addressed anti-war public meeting before he was arrested and put 
behind the bars. Other arrests followed in quick succession. 
Jawaharlal Nehru found his way into the prison in October 1941 
and after him, almost all leading Congressmen were arrested one 
by one. The individuals were taken into custody on the receipt of 
a notice for addressing anti-war public meetings. The total numi-«r 
of persons thus arrested was estimated at about 30,000. According 
to H.N. Brailsford, “Among them were six ex-Premiers of the 
provinces, twenty-nine former Ministers and 290 members of 
provincial legislatures.” Some people criticised the action of 
Gandhiji when the British were engaged in a Jifeand death 
struggle during the Second World War. Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
termed Gandhiji’s action as “stabbing the British in the back.” 
However, after a short time, all the satyagrahis were released by the 
government unconditionally and tne Viceroy’s Executive Council 
was expanded by adding five more Indian members who were, 
however, given unimportant portfolios. But these steps could not 
Placate the responsible leaders of the Congress. 


2. War and its effects 


In the meanwhile, the war situation deteriorated. Japan 
entered the war dramatically on 7th December, 1941 by pouncing 
on Pearl Harbour. On the other hand, Indo-China, Indonesia and 
Malaya fell before Japan like skittles and the closing days of 
February 1942 brought the bang of the inevitability of Burma’s fall. 
Expressing concern about Japan’s advance, the Governor of Bombay 
wrote to Viceroy Lord Linlithgo that the Japanese advance in 
Malaya, the reported exodus from Calcutta and in particular, the 
bombing of Rangoon had been viewed with anxious attention and 
there was nervousness about the future. The war thus knocked at 
the doors of India and the British Prime Minister Churchill, the 
apostle of imperialistic exploitation of India, admitted in plain 
words that there were no “assured means” for India’s defence. 
Congress rightly assessed the gravity of the situation. Japanese 
fascism was worse than British imperialism. So Congress decided 
e suspend the Satyagraha movement and relieved Mahatma 

andhiji of his leadership at his own request on30th December, 1941 
at Bardoli and brought Jawaharlal Nehru to organise the country 
for defence. Outside the Congress, however, Gandhiji expressed 
his will to continue his mission whether he was alone or assisted by 
an organisation or individuals, The Working Committee Resolution 
of 30th December, 1941 at Bardoli advised the Congressmen in their 
individual capacity to render him full assistance in the presentation 
of this mission including the offering of civil disobedience. It 
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cannot be denied that Satyagraha activities of the Congress were 
ineffective. The government attitude in fact had already softe 

as revealed by the release of the political prisoners and the expan- 
sion of the Governor-General’s Council, Now if the worsening war 
situation led the Congress to suspend its movement of individual 
satyagraha, it also moved the British authorities towards the 
advisability of immediately announcing political concessions to 
ladia and to win their active sympathy for the British war efforts. 


3. Moves by the Indian Liberals 


In March and July 1941, Non-Party Leaders Conferences were 
convened at which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, a former President of 
the All-India Liberal Federation, presided. In these conferences, 
resolutions were passed which demanded that in order to keep the 
active sympathy of India in the Second World War, the Central 
Executive Council should immediately be turned into a truly 
national government and popular governments should be resto 


in the provinces. India should be R in the War Cabinet 


tance by the British government and it pa 
mission to India under Sir Stafford Cripps. 


4. Enlightened public opinion in England 


On 18th December, 1941 a letter was published in the ‘Times,’ 
a famous newspaper of England. This letter was written by Sit 
George Schuster, MP, who had served as Finance Member of 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and Dr. Edward Thompson, the 
historian, The letter urged “a fresh start in India, a representative 
cabinet at the centre and coalition governments in the provinces.” 


Among Englishmen, the man who had the greatest sympathy for 


Indian cause was Mr. Clement Attlee who was Lord Privy Seal in 


the War Cabinet. It was in fact at his suggestion that Cripps 


Mission was sent to India. 


5, World Opinion 

Nor did the pressure of the world opinion make a less, 
‘contribution to the despatch of Cripps Mission to India. The 
Japanese attack on the Allied forces in the Far Eastern Theatre of 
war had convinced the U.S. President Roosevelt that in order to 
give effective fight to the Japanese, India had to be turned into a 
base of military operations for which the active cooperation of 
Indians was necessary. 


Chiang Kai-Shek of China, the leader of one of the major 
powers participating in the war, suddenly visited India in the spring 
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of 1942. During his visit, he showed no lack of frankness in 
appealing to the British to concede India’s demands. How Chiang 
Kai-Shek’s visit caused a flutter at 10 Downing Street in London 
is revealed from British Prime Minister’s letter of 3rd February, 1942 
in which he made an effort to diminish the importanee of the 
Congress leaders whom the Chinese leader wanted to meet. In this. 
letter addressed to Chiang Kai-Shek, Churchill said thus: “It 
gives me all the greatest pleasure to know that your Excellency 
would visit India. With regard to your seeing persons like Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Nehru who are ina state of passive disobedience 
to the King Emperor, this you will readily see isa matter which 
requires a very grave consideration. In any case, if you begin 
seeing the leaders of Indian Congress Party, it would be necessary 
that vou should also see Mr. Jinnah representing 80,000,000 
Muslims and representatives of 40,000,000 depressed classes and of 
the Indian Princes who rule over 80,000,000 to whom the Imperial 
Government is bound by solemn treaties. I must point out that the 
Congress Party although successful some years ago in the provincial 
elections, in no way represents the martial races of India who are 
fighting so well.” 


On the other hand, Dr. Evatt, Australia’s Foreign Minister, 
also urged the British to take suitable steps to satisfy the hopes and 
ero of Indians. The pressure on Mr. Churchill thus mounted 
till 8th March, 1942 when Rangoon fell to the Japanese and a 
Serious urgency was added to the matter. Three days after this 
event Sir Winston Churchill ultimately announced that Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal, a well-known socialist, would go to 
India to break the Indian constitutional deadlock. These were, 
thus, the circumstances leading to the softening of British attitude. 
towards India and to the sending of the Cripps Mission. 


BSTAFFORD CRIPPS PROPOSALS 


Sir Stafford Cripps arrived in Delhi on 22nd March, 1942. 
The leaders of different parties met him and discussion went on 
for twenty days. In these discussions, Mr. Nehru and Maulana 
Azad represented the Congress, while Mr. M.A. Jinnah represented 
the Muslim League. Untouchables were represented by Dr. B.R. 
Ambedkar and M.C. Rajah ; Hindu Mahasabha was represented by 
Savarkar and the liberals by T.B. Sapru and Jayakar. The princes 
of India, the Viceroy and his Councillors were also consulted by 
Cripps, who made the following proposals. 


1. Establishment of Dominion Status 


According to Cripps proposals, it was stated in unequivocal 
terms that the ultimate goal of the British in India was attainment 
of Dominion Status by India, which was to be equal in all respects to- 
other Dominions. India, after attaining Dominion Status, would in 
no way be subordinate to any foreign country in any aspect of her 
internal or external’aflairs. 
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2. Establishment of a Constituent Assembly and All-India 
Federation 


Immediately after the end of the Second World War, a 
Constituent Assembly elected by the provincial legislatures would 
be established to frame a new constitution on federal lines for 
India. The Indian States would be invited to appoint their 
representatives for the Constituent Assembly in the same proportion 
to their total population as in the case of the representatives of 
British India, Thus, Indian States were to join the Indian fede- 


ration. 


3. Right of the Provinces to have separate constitution 


The British provinces would be at liberty either to join the 
Proposed All-India Federation now or at any time in future or they 
might retain their present constitutional structure or frame a new 
constitution of their own and thus enjoy the same status as the 
Indian federation. 


A. Treaty between the British and the Constituent Assembly 


A treaty was to be signed by the government of Great Britain 
and the Constituent Assembly. The treaty, thus, concluded would 
cover all the necessary matters arising out of the complete transfer 
-of power to Indian hands. 


5. Defence in charge of the British 


The British Government would retain the control of Defence 
as part of their World War effort for the interim period. 


6. Option with regard to the membership of British 
Commonwealth 
No restrictions would, however, be imposed on the powers of 
the Indian Union to decide in the future its relationship with other 
member states of the British Commonwealth. The Indian Union 
could secede from the Commonwealth if it so desired. 


7, Right of Indian States to remain independent 


The Indian Princely States would be free to adhere to the 
new constitution or not. If they did not accept the new constitution 
to be framed by the Constituent Assembly, the existing treaty 
between the British and the Indian States would be revised. 


©. GENERAL APPRAISAL OF THE GRIPPS PROPOSALS 


The Cripps proposals were a definite advance over the August 
Offer, because they were more concrete and precise. The country 
was given a definite promise of full Dominion Status. The freedom 
4o secede,from the British Commonwealth was also offered. The new 
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constitution was to be framed entirely by the Indians. The papau 
Offer invited the Indians only to discuss the principles sn es a 
of drafting anew constitution but the Cripps proposals o body 
definite plan for the establishment of a tee, a 
after the end of the war. The Muslim League drew great satis N d 
from the proposals because the principle of Pakistan was accepted. 


1. Rejection of the Cripps Proposals by the Congress 


f which 
However, the proposals had several defects because o fakts 
they failed and none of the political parties of India offered Pentre 
them. The Congress Working Committee in its eon o 
llth April, 1942 rejected these proposals on the following grounds : 


(i) Defence of India no concern of the British : The 
Congress held thata free and independent India could be ina 
position to undertake the defence of the country on a nationa 


basis. 


(ii) Undemocratic composition of the Constituent 
Assembly : The constitution-making body was so constituted that 
the people’s right of self-determination was vitiated by the introduc- 
tion of the non-representative elements from the Indian States. The 
People of the Indian States were to have no hand in choosing 
their representatives for the proposed Constituent Assembly. The 
ninety million of People in the Indian States were. in fact, treated 
only “as commodities at the disposal of their rulers.” 


(iii) Option to Indian States to remain out of the 
dian Union ; In the Proposed Indian Union consisting of British 
provinces and Indian States, the freedom given to the latter to opt 
out of the Indian federation was unfortunate. Such Indian States 
might in many ways become barriers to the growth of Indian free- 
dom. These States could be turned into foreign military bases, 
menacing their security and that of the rest of India. 


(iv) Principle of non-accession for provinces: The 
acceptance beforehand of the principle of non-accession for pro- 
vinces was a severe blow to the unity of the country because it 
amounted to the creation of Pakistan. 


2. Rejection by the Muslim League 


The Cripps proposals were rejected by the Muslim League in 
its resolution of 11 April, 1942. 


(ii) The main object of His Majesty’s government as embodi- 
ed in the preamble of the Cripps Proposals was the constitution 
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of one Indian Union while the creation of more than one Indian 
Union was relegated only to the realm of remote possibility and 
was purely illusory. 


_ (iii) The Constituent Assembly was proposed with the 
primary object of creating one Indian Union and therefore, it was 
unfair to the Muslims to compel them to enter such a constitution- 
making body. 


(iv) The Muslims’ rights enjoyed by them to elect their own 
representatives by means of a separate electorate was not provided 
for in case of the election to the Constituent Assembly. 


3. Rejection of the Cripps Proposals by Depressed Classes 
and Liberals and Hindu Maha Sabha 


The depressed classes also rejected the proposals. Their reasons 
were that they got no necessary safeguards for their interests and 
that the scheme had to be rejected or accepted as a whole. Hence 
there was no scope for negotiations. On the other hand, the liberals 
headed by Sir T.B. Sapru also rejected the proposals as they were 
against the integrity and security of India. The Hindu Maha Sabha 
rejected the proposals because they implied Pakistan in them. 


The most important point of criticism on which almost alt 
the parties agreed was that the proposals pertained only to the 
future and no immediate satisfaction was sought to be given to the 
people. Gandhiji is said to have remarked that the entire scheme 
brought by Cripps was a sort of “post-dated cheque on a failing 
bank.” There was, however, no doubt that the Cripps Mission had 
been sent under the stress of war circumstances and the proposals as 
Prof. H. J. Laski observed “Jooked more like a countermove against 
Japan than a recognition of Indian claims.” 


Besides the inadequacy of the Cripps proposals, the way they 
were to be implanted in India was also a factor responsible for their 
failure. Sir Stafford Cripps earned a very high reputation for his 
having brought Russia to join the Allies in the War. His persuasive 
manners and old contacts with India had raised high hopes in his 
capability of handling the Indian problem. But, unfortunately, in 
actual practice, his haste, vaguencss and shifting positions dashe 
all hopes to the ground. Maulana Azad had rightly said : “Cripps was 
essentially an advocate and as such he was inclined to paint things 
in a rosier colour than was warranted by facts.” 


Nor did Cripps himself seem to have shuddered from going 
down to the extent of levelling slanderous charges against the 
Congress and its President when he found that his proposals were 
not finding favour with them. He accused them of trying to secure 
the assistance of Louis Johnson, U.S. President, Roosevelt’s persona 
representative in India. Commenting on the failure of the Misssion 
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Laski aptly comments tnus: “It was psychologically disastrous 
for Sir Stafford to go to India in a ‘take it or leave it” mood and on 

, his return, practically announce that we washed our hands off the 
offer.” 


V. The Quit India Movement (1942) 


_ A, CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE QUIT INDIA 
‘ MOVEMENT 


The Cripps proposals were suddenly withdrawn on 11th April, 
1942. The whole drama of Cripps Mission to India seemed to be 
only a propaganda move without any intention of acceding to India’s 
demands. This fact was frankly admitted by the Secretary of State 
for India in his letter dated 10th June, 1942 to the Viceroy. He wrote 
“Cripps Mission has by now receded far into the background of his 
(Churchills) mind. For him the main thing about it has been the 
good effect in America, for the rest, he is not intersted, really 
disliking the whole problem as much as ever before.” 


1. Mobilisation of Public Opinion 


The public opinion in England could not be befooled. Exas- 
Perated by the attitude of BBC, the Viceroy Lord Linlithgow wrote 
to the Secretary of State : “J have been very much disturbed by the 
Prominence lately given to Nehru and Gandhi's utterances in the 
BBC overseas broadcast. It creates a world-wide impression that 
Nehru and Gandhi are entitled to speak for all India and our 
natural and only successors.”” While before the outside world the 
Britishers might have been able to paint a dark picture of India, a 
divided house unfit for immediate freedom, within India, the failure 
of Cripps resulted in utter frustration and disgust. Commenting on 
the atmosphere in India, Maulana Azad said : “There was great 
bitterness against the British which at times was so intense that they 
did not think of the consequences of Japanese conquest of India.” 


2. Japanese danger to India 


_ In the meanwhile, Japanese danger to India increased and 
their attack on Bengal seemed imminent. Gandhiji developed the 
belief that if the British immediately left India, there would be no 
reason left for Japan to attack this country. So it was proposed that 
the “Quit India’ resolution should immediately be passed by the 
Congress. The demand was for an immediate transfer of power to 


India, failing which the Congress would launch a non-violent 
movement against the British. 


3. The Congress Resolution 
The Congress Working Committee met on 14th July, 1942 


and passed a resolution which put emphasis on the following 
points: 
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(a) The Congress was willing to change the existing ill-will 
against Britain into goodwill and make India a willing partner in the 
war in favour of the Allies but that was possible only if “India feels 

-the glow of freedom.” 


(b) The communal tangle in India could be solved only if the 
British withdrew from the country. 


(c) In making the proposal for the withdrawal of British rule 
-from India, the Congress had no desire to embarrass Britain or the 
Allied powers in their prosecution of war. Asa proof of their 
sincerity, the leaders of the Congress were agreeable to the stationing 
-of the armed forces of the Allies in India in order to ward off and 
resist Japanese or other aggression. 
(d) Ifthe British did not respond to this appeal, the Congress 
-would be compelled to start a non-violent movement under the 
leadership of Gandhiji. 


The All-India Congress Committee meton 7th August, 1942 
and confirmed the above resolution of the W orking Committee of . 


-the Congress. The Congress made yet another appeal to the 


British for the transfer of power and sanctioned the starting of a 
non-violent movement agiinst the British under the leadership 
of Gandhiji. On 8th August, 1942 the AICC passed its resolution on 
“Quit India.” 


B. GOVERNMENT'S RETALIATION AND PROGRESS; 
OF QUIT INDIA MOVEMENT 


As a reaction to th i 
-Gandhiji together witb the whole Congress High Command, 


on 9th August, 1942. Gandhiji was put in the Aga Khan’s palace at 
Poona while others were taken to the Ahmednagar fortress in 
Bombay province, Dr. Rajendra Prasad was arrested an 
at Patna, though he had not attended the AICC meeting. All these 
leaders remained in prison till 15th June, 1945. On the general 

tish action had an effect of an electric 


mass of the people, the British | 
current. The leaders now behind the bars, the movement began to 


develop a horribly violent effect. Everywhere the students, business- 
men, workers, housewives and others rose in protest against the 
arrest of their leaders. There were protest meetings, strikes and 
hostile demonstrations. Life in many cities was paralysed. The 
government’s retaliation was brutal. Lathi-charges, machine-gun 
firing from aeroplanes and brutal torture of men and women—all 
-this silenced the people to an utter helplessness. The total loss in 
property was of the value of about ; 
were killed, 1,630 injured in the police firing, 60,229 were arrested 
-and 18,000 detained. These were the estimates of the government. 
But actually the severity of the government's retaliation might be 
much more staggering. For all this, Gandhiji was not alone to 
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blame. The people of India by their habits formed through 
centuries are prone to be led by charismatic personalities. Little 
wonder one would often hear them say that Gandhiji would bring 
freedom to India by some superhuman method. The tragedy, 
however, lies in the fact that even great leaders such as Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, Sardar Patel and Acharya Kripalani should have been so 
mesmerised in Gandhiji’s presence as to have completely laid aside 
their own judgement. It was unfortunate for Gandhiji that only a 
very few ventured to argue with him freely for which he should 
himself perhaps have felt sorry in his silent moments. 


Besides Maulana Azad, only Jawaharlal Nehru ventured to 
disagree with Gandhiji in his belief that the government world 
not be very severe in crushing the movement in the event of Quit 
India Resolution being adopted. All the rest nodded their 
assent without much argument believing that Gandhiji could never 
be wrong. 


Importance of the Quit India Movement 


! Yet the Quit India Movement of 1942 had been a great event: 
in the history of India. Commenting on the Quit India Movement, 
J.P. Narain observed thus: “The resolution of 1942 occupies the 
Same place in the history of this country as the French and Russian 
revolutions in the history of their respective countries. The 
amplitude of the Revolution had no parallel in history. In no other 
revolution had such vast multitudes taken part.” 


_ The Viceroy himself had expressed his grave concern and’ 
anxiety in his letter dated 31st Angust, 1942 to the Secretary of 
State. He wrote : “I am engaged here in meeting by far the most 
serious rebellion since that of 1857, the gravity and extent of which 
we have so far concealed from the world for reasons of military 
security. The lives of Europeans in outlying places are today in 
jeopardy.” Though the movement was crushed with a mailed fist- 
of the British regime, yet it had far-reaching effects. The words 

Quit India” had not been uttered in the Congress Resolutions. 
They were adopted by the people who felt that the resolutions. 
amounted to this. Yet these words had come to stay. The old 
talk of Dominion Status sank into insignificance and now a new 
India was born with a new direction to its political life. 


C. GANDHIJI’S EPIC FAST AND HIS RELEASE 


The government insisted that the Quit India resolution and 
Some utterances of Gandhiji were responsible for violence and) 
unless ‘Quit India’ resolution was withdrawn, the government would. 
not release Gandhiji. But Gandhiji had moral compunction and 
as Maulana Azad writes, for two main reasons he decided to 
undertake fast for twenty-one days. These reasons were that he 
had not expected the sudden arrest of the Congress leaders. He 
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had also hoped thathe would get time to develop the Quit India 
Movement on non-violent lines. Both his hopes had been shattered. 
He accepted the responsibility for what had happened and under- 
took the fast as an expiation for the situation. The fast commenced 
on 10th February, 1943 and after thirteen days, Gandhiji’s condition 
became so serious that the physicians attending on him declared 
that he would collapse within twenty-four hours unless released 
earlier. The Viceroy Lord Linlithgow, however, remained ruth- 
lessly indifferent and in an emergency meeting of his Executive 
Council got a majority of the councillors to vote against Gandhiji’s- 
release. Only three members MSS. Aney, H.P. Modi and N.R. 
Sarkar voted in favour of Gandhiji’s release. These three gentle- 
men even resigned from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. A non- 
party conference held at Delhi, but not attended by the Muslim: 
League, demanded an immediate release of Gandhiji. The Viceroy 
insisted that Gandhiji should publicly repent and the Quit India 
resolution should be withdrawn before his release. Fortunately, 
however, the calculations of both the physicians and the government 
were upset and Gandhiji lived on to come successfully out of his 
self-imposed ordeal. 


The account of Gandhiji’s amazing recovery makes an inter- 
esting study. His fast commenced on 10th February, 1943. On 
21st February, his condition became critical and his death was- 
thought to be very near. From that day onwards, he suddenly 
began to improve. By the 25th February, he was considered to be 
out of danger. It was an amazing recovery. Many believed it to 
be an act of God. When Gandhiji began his fast on 10th re 
1943, his weight was 109 Ibs. By 16th February, he weighed 97.1 2 
lbs. On 24th his weight was 90 lbs. Ithad been a most strange 
sequence of events. 


Sir R. Lumly, the Governor of Bombay, was rather forthright in 
his declaration ‘iat Gandhiji had confounded all medical prophets. 
During Gandhiji’s fast, President Roosevelt's representative was kept 
by the Viceroy in touch with all developments. On 19th February 
1943, the US President wrote to his representative to express to the 
Viceroy ‘‘our deep concern over the political crisis 1n India. Please 
express to his Excellency our hope that a means may be discovered 
to avoid the deterioration of the situation which would be almost 
certain to occur if Gandhi dies.” On the other hand, current 
appeals from other quarters were made to the British government 
and even cables were sent to Mr. Churchill and to Arthur Green- 
wood and Sir Percy Harris, leaders of the Opposition in England ; 
but the Viceroy was ruthlessly adamant and he refused to release 
Gandhiji. However, Gandhiji completed his fast on March 3, 1943. 
On 18th October, 1943, Viceroy Lord Linlithgow was succeeded 
by Sir Archibald Wavell as Viceroy. On 14th April, 1944, Gandhiji 
fell sick and later on 6th May, 1944, he and a few Congress- 
Working Committee members were released from jail solely on 


medical grounds. 
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VI. The C.R. Formula 


ravarti Rajgopalachari, one of the veteran leaders of the 
Git en Siege in March 1944 in order to che 
the political deadlock between the Congress and the ene 1 aa 
Gandhiji was shown this formula on the basis of which anche 
Started correspondence with Jinnah. In September, 1944 Gan J: ij 
met Mr Jinnah and discussed the C.R. Formula with him. e 
C.R. formula consisted of the following clauses ; 


i i demand 
(1) The Muslim League would endorse the Indian de 
for independence and would cooperate with the Congress in Be 
formation of a provisional government for the transitional period. 


(2) After the termination of war, a Commission would e 
appointed for demarcating contiguous districts in the north-west an 
‘east of India, wherein the Muslims are in an absolute majority. In 
these areas, a plebiscite of all inhabitants would be held on the 
basis of adult franchise to decide the issue of separation. 


(3) It would be open to all parties to advocate their points of 
view before the plebiscite was to be held. i 
(4) In the event of separation, mutual agreements sha 


be entered into for safeguarding defence, commerce and communi- 
«cations. 


(5) The transfer of population would be absolutely on a 
voluntary basis. 


(6) These terms would be binding only in case of transfer by 
Britain of full power to the government of India. 


REJECTION OF C.R. FORMULA BY MR. JINNAH 


Mr. M.A. Jinnah rejected this formula after some negotiations 
with Gandhiji. Gandhiji, in his answer to the questionnaire of the 
‘Sapru Commission, gave the following points on which differences 
arose between him and Mr. Jinnah : 


(1) Jinnah was the President of the Muslim League and 
considered Gandhiji merely as an individual. 


(2) Jinnah insisted that if Gandhiji first accepted Pakistan of 
‘his conception, only then he would discuss other things. 


(3) Gandhiji suggested an authority at the Centre acceptable 
to both the parties, but Jinnah insisted first on complete partition 


as between two nations and then agreement between them as on 
foreign affairs etc. 


(4) Jinnah wanted two independent sovereign states which 


‘would establish their relations by treaty. If any party broke the 
treaty, there could be war. 
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(5) Jinnah opposed clause 2 of the CR formula which de- 
manded plebiscite of all inhabitants on the basis of adult 
franchise. Jinnah was not in favour of a plebiscite of the 
Muslims because he thought that the League represented the 
Muslims of India and that other communities would have no voice 
as to Pakistan which was the Muslims’ exclusive right wherever they 
were in majority. 

(6) Gandhiji wanted division as between members of the same 
family, reserving partnership in things of common. interest. Jinnah 
wanted a complete dissolution amounting to full sovereignty. 


(7) Jinnah insisted that all the six Muslim majority provinces 
of the Punjab, North West Frontier, Sind, Baluchistan, Bengal and 
Assam should be included in Pakistan as a whole. 


(8) Jinnah desired that Pakistan should be given a corridor 
through India, connecting the Eastern and Western wings of 
Pakistan. 


parting of ways between the Congress and the League. On the 
other hand, the Conservative government of Mr. Churchill was 
blamed by the Labour party as being incapable of handling the 
Indian situation and unless the Conservatives did something to 
satisfy India, their chances of victory at the forthcoming general 
elections were supposed to be bleak. 


VII. The Wavell Plan and the Simla Conference (1945) 
A. THE WAVELL PLAN 


Lord Archibald Percival Wavell succeeded Lord Linlithgow as 
Viceroy of India in October 1943. In the spring of 1945, Lord 
Wavell visited England for urgent consultations on the Indian 
problems. By this time the hostilities had ended in Europe and the 
whole attention of the Allies was diverted towards Japan. This 
added to the urgency of the matter. After the Viceroy’s return to- 
India, a statement was issued simultaneously in London by Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for India, and by Wavell in India. This 
statement goes by the name of Amery-Wavell Plan or simply as 
Wavell Plan. This plan contained the following provisions 3 


(1) The Viceroy’s Executive Council would be constituted 


so as to give a balanced representation to the main communities of 


India. 


i i i ference 
2); For this purpose the Viceroy would convene a con 

of a Bee? of Indian politicians who were the heads of the most 
important parties or who had recent experience as Chief Ministers 
of the provinces. The Viceroy was to invite from !this} conference 
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a list of names who could be recommended to the King of England 
for appointment to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


(3) The responsibility for the recommendation of such 
appointments would, however, continue to rest with the Viceroy, 
whose freedom of choice remained unrestricted. 


(4) The members of the Executive Council were to be 
Indians with the exception of the Viceroy and the Commander- 
in-Chief who would retain his position as war member. This 
was essential so long as the defence of India was a British responsi- 
bility. 


(5) Excepting the border and tribal affairs, ali foreign affairs 
were to be dealt with by the Indian ministers. 


(6) The caste Hindus and the Muslims would have equal 
membership in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


(7) The new Executive Council would function under the Act 
of 1935. The Viceroy assured that he would not exercise his 
overriding power unreasonably. 


(8) The British government proposed to appoint a High 
Commissioner for England in India who would look after the British 
Interests in India. 


B. THE SIMLA CONFERENCE (1945) 


Shortly after the announcement of the Wavell Plan, the 
Congress leaders were released and a Conference as proposed in 
the plan was convened at Simla. The Conference started with 
high hopes which, however, were dashed to the ground due to the 
stiff opposition of Mr. M.A, Jinnah. He believed that the proposed 
Wavell Plan would shelve the issue of Pakistan and it would give 
Congress a clear road to national unity. Since the interim govern- 
ment was to run for an unlimited period, it would enable all the 
forces of united India to jeopardise Muslim interests. Jinnah’s 
greatest demand, however, which ultimately sounded the death- 
knell of the Wavell Plan was that the Muslim League should 


have the sole right to nominate all Muslims in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. 


The Congress reaction was that it could not Tecognise the 
sole right of such nomination by a communal organisation. The 
Congress regarded Muslim League’s demand for Nominating all 
Muslim members as an attack on its secular character, Thus, the 
Conference at Simla ended ina fiasco and the Wavell Plan came 
to a naught. Though the plan failed, yet it left behind certain 
effects which, though not palatable in every respect, made the 
political atmosphere of India clearer, 


The issue of Pakistan gathered its importance and the Con- 
gress began to realise that it could not Prevent its formation. The 
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release of Congress leaders and unequivocal declarations of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel expressing their resolve to 
adhere to the Quit India Resolution, cleared the gloom and charged 
the nation once again with a will to fight. This brought the 
Congress back into the high estimation of the people and paved 
the way for a landslide victory in the coming general elections. 


VIII. Cabinet Mission Plan and Elections in India (1946) 


A. CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO CABINET 
MISSION IN INDIA 


The year 1945-46 witnessed a sort of evolution taking place 
all over India. After the failure of the Simla Conference, an 
entirely new India seemed to have taken birth. A wave of enthu- 
siasm which the release of the Congress leaders sent into every 
fibre of this country was obviously an important cause of it. 
However, certain other historic events gave fillip to the resurgent 
nationalism and necessitated the deputation of the Cabinet 
Mission for India. These events are discussed as follows : 


1. The IN.A. Trials 


lived in Japan as an exile, prevailed upon the Japanese warlords 
to raise an army of Indian patriots from these prisoners of war. 
Subhash Chandra Bose who had escaped from India in January 
1941, joined the INA and converted it into a magnificent fighting 
force. In 1944LN.A attacked India and occupied a small part 
of its territory. But soon Japan surrendered and Burma was 
reoccupied by the British, So many of the INA officers fell into 
British hands as prisoners of war. The British wanted to prosecute 
them but the Congress objected to it. The British ultimately 
agreed to try some of the officers of INA (Indian National Army). 
The three of the officers Major Sehgal, Major-General Shah Nawaz 
Khan and Colonel Dhillon were tried in the open in the Red Fort. 
The trials began in November 1945 and a leading Indian lawyer, 
Bhulabhai Desai, undertook to act as their chief defence and 
counsel. All the three were ultimately convicted and sentenced to 
death. But such was the great public resentment generated during 
these trials that the government had to bow and _suspend the 
‘sentences, This was a great public victory, more significant for 
the symbolic union in it of the three great communities of India. 


this period by public convinced the British that there had been 
an all-round awakening and the British hold in India could not be 
perpetuated for long. 

2. Naval Mutiny 

Yet another significant event was the naval mutiny in Bombay 
during this period. Disaffection had spread in the ranks of the 
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naval ratings and disturbances began to occur on political issues. 
The story commenced with the mutiny in the RAF at the Dum. 
Dum airport near Calcutta. The hunger-strikes in the Royal Indian 
Air Force and certain cases of indiscipline in the Royal Indian Army 
followed. The greatest event occurred on 18th February 1946 when. 
the naval ratings mutinied in Bombay. This was the first time 
since 1857 that a section of military forces had openly rebelled 
against the British on political issues. All these developments- 
convinced the British that they could no longer rely on the Indiam 
armed forces unless the political problem of India was satisfactorily” 
solved. 


3. Victory of La bour Party at Elections in England 


Fortunately for India, the general elections in Great Britain 
brought the Labour Party to power in July 1945. The dichards of 
Mr. Churchill were swept aside and Mr. Attlee, the leader of 
Labour Party, replaced Mr. Winston Churchill as Prime Minister 
and Lord Pethick Lawrence replaced L.S. Amery as the Secretary” 
of State for India. Shortly after assuming power, Prime Minister 
Attlee sent a parliamentary delegation to India in the winter of 
1945 to report on the Indian freedom. The delegation was 
convinced that the Indian freedom could no longer be delayed and 
reported accordingly to the Prime Minister. 


4, Announcement regarding Cabinet Mission 


On 14th February, 1946, a proposal to send a Cabinet Mission 
to India was announced. The proposed Mission consisting of Lord 
Pethick Lawrence, the Secretary of State, Mr. A. V. Alexander, 
the First Lord of Admiralty, and Sir Stafford Cripps, president 
of the Board of Trade, arrived in Delhi on 24th March, 1946- 
and immediately started discussions with Indian leaders. 


B. PLAN PROPOSED BY CABINET MISSION 


Since the discussion of the Cabinet Mission with Indian 
leaders were abortive, the Mission submitted its own plan which. 
may be summarized as follows : 


(1) Rejection of Muslim League’ is- 
j ; hairs gue’s demand for Pakis 
tan ; The Cabinet Mission ruled out the possibility of the forma- 


tion of Pakistan as desired by the Muslim League for the following 
Teasons : 


(a) A solution which involved a radical iti 

z artition of the 
Punjab and Bengal would be contrary to the wiles end interests of 
a large number of the inhabitants of these provinces. 


(4) The whole of the transport, postal and tele 
\ A raph systems 
of India have been established on ite basis of a cited Tadd To 


disintegrate them would gravely inju i 
Cariae gravely injure general interests of both 
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; (c) The Indian Armed Forces had been built up for the defence * 
of India asa whole, and to break them in two would inflict a> 
severe blow on the long traditions and high degree efficiency of 
Indian army and would entail the gravest danger. 


__ (d) A further consideration of importance was the great 
difficulty which the Indian States would find in associating thems - 
selves with a divided British India. . 


(e) There was the geographical factor that the two halves of 
the proposed Pakistan ‘would be separated by some seven hundred 
miles, the communication een them both in war and peace. 
would be dependent on the goodwill of Hindustan. : 


2. A Union of India : The Cabinet Mission rejected the , 


blind to the Muslim apprehensions that their culture an 


and social life might become submerged ina purely unitary ndia. 
i the Mission made the following 


_ (a) There should be a Union of India embracing both British 
India and the States which would deal with foreign affairs, defence 
and communications. 


(b) The Union should have an executive and legislature 
constituted from British Indian and States’ representatives. 


(c) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the provinces. 

(d) The States would retain all subjects and powers other 
than those ceded to the Union. 


(e) The provinces would be free to form groups with a 
common executive and legislatures and each group could determine 
jects to be taken in common. This means that 


the provincial su' 
jority provinces could constitute themselves ' 


the Muslim maj rte 
into a group thereby securing the purpose of Pakistan toa limited ' 


extent. 

f) The Mission hoped that the new independent India 
would choose to be a member of the British Commonwealth. But 
ultimately, it was a matter for India herself to decide whether to do 
so or not. : 
3, Constituent Assembly : (a) In order to frame a consti- 
tution on the lines suggested above, 4 Constituent Assembly was 
proposed as follows : 

The Constituent Assembly was to consist of 389 members, 


292 of whom were to represent British India, 93 would represent 


Indian States while 4 were to represent Chief Commissioners’ 
provinces. i 
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4. Groups of the Provinces: The Cabinet Mission pro- 
Posed the formation of three groups. The first group would consist 
of the non-Muslim majority provinces of Bombay, Madras, Orissa, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, and Central Provinces. 


The second group included Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan. The third group consisted of the 
North Eastern Provinces of Assam and Bengal. Each province 
Tesetved a right to call for a reconsideration of the constitution 
after every interval of ten years. 


5. Framing of Separate Constitutions: The Constituent 
Assembly was to break up into these three sections, covering each 
group separately. The representatives of each group were to frame 
the constitutions for their provinces and also to choose the subjects 
to be dealt with in common, setting aside the remaining subjects to 
be dealt with by their respective Provincial Legislatures. 


6. Formation of interim government: The Cabinet 
Mission also Proposed that until the new constitution was framed, an 


interim government should be formed with the Support of all major 
Political parties, 


__ All the portfolios were to be given in the charge of Indian 
ministers responsible to the people of India. 


7. Right to secede from the Union of india: Each 
Province would have a right to secede from the Indian Union. This 
Provision was a concession meant for the Muslim League. 


8. Treaty between the U.K. and Union Constituent 
Assembly: It would be necessary to negotiate a treaty between 
the Union Constituent Assembly and the United Kingdom to 
Provide for certain matters arising out of the transfer of power. 


9. Termination of Paramountcy over the Indian States : 
Regarding the Indian States, the Mission said that after the transfer 
of Power to the British India, it would not be possible for the British 
Crown to retain paramountcy over them. It was also not possible 
to transfer this paramountcy to the new Indian government. 


B. ATTITUDE OF THE CONGRESS AND THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE 


In the beginning, the Congress and the Muslim League were 
favourably inclined to the Cabinet Mission Plan. The Muslim 
League accepted the Plan on 6th June, 1946 and the Congress on 
25th June, 1946. But when the Congress got an overwhelming 
majority in the Constituent Assembly, the Muslim League was 
greatly disturbed, The Congress rejected the idea of formation of 
the groups of provinces. Mr. M.A, Jinnah exploited this and 


publicly withdrew acceptance of the Cabinet Mission Plan on 29th 
July, 1946, 
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C. FORMATION OF AN INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


A As the Muslim League totally rejected the Cabinet Mission 
a and as it was accepted by the Congress, Lord Wavell, the 
iceroy, invited Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru to form an interim govern- 
ment on 12th August, 1946, A 14-member Cabinet was proposed 
which would include 5 Muslims, The Interim Government was 
formed on 2nd September, 1946. 


D. DIRECT ACTION BY MUSLIM LEAGUE 


Viceroy’s invitation to Congress to form Interim government 
was a great affront to the League which retaliated by withdrawing 
its acceptance of all the proposals of the Cabinet Mission Plan. 
The League announced its intention to resort to direct action in 
order to achieve Pakistan, 16th August, 1946, was fixed by the 
Muslim League as the Direct Action Day and the violence on that 
day opened the eyes of the nationalist leaders as to the extent to 
which the horrors of communalism could go. The Direct Action 
Day opened at Calcutta with an unprecedented mob violence which 
plunged the city into an orgy of bloodshed and terror. Hundreds of 
lives were lost. Thousands were injured and property worth 
millioas of rupees was destroyed. But the wonder was that despite 
all this, a large military contingent waiting in trucks stood only as 


"vengeance on the innocent Muslims of Noakhali in October, 1946. 
This communal frenzy was later on followed by a terrible bloodshed 
in Punjab. 


E. MUSLIM LEAGUE'S ENTRY INTO THE 
INTERIM GOVERNMENT 


Despite these commual disturbances, the efforts to bring the 
Muslim League into the Central government continued and ultima- 
tely, Mr. M.A. Jinnah agreed to nominate five Leaguers to the Cabi- 
net. This action was not motivated by any change of heart. On 
13th October, 1946, Mr. Jinnah wrote to Lord Wavell : “It will be 
fatal to leave the entire field of administration of the Central govern- 
ment in the hands of the Congtess. Besides you may bə forced 
to have in your Interim government Muslims who would not 
command the respect and confidence of Muslim India which would 
Jead to serious consequences and lastly, for other weighty grounds 
and reasons which are obvious and not to b> mentioned, we have 
decided to nominate five members on behalf of the Muslin League.” 
The words “other weighty grounds and reasons” “Clearly show that 
Mr. Jionah had ulterior motives, The League pad in fact joined 
the Interim government only to fight Congress from within, The 
League nominee, Mr. Liaqat Ali, was entrusted the portfolio of 
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Finance which was the mainstay of the whole governmental 
machinery. The Finance Ministry under him was determined to 
demonstrate as to how without its cooperation, the whole govern- 
ment could be paralysed. 


F. MUSLIM LEAGUE’S BOYCOTT OF 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


The election to the Constituent Assembly as proposed in the- 
Cabinet Mission Plan had taken place in July, 1946, The Congress 
registered a landslide victory in the general electorate where out of 
210, it captured 199 seats. The success of the Muslim League in 
the Muslim electorate was no less spectacular because it won 73 out 
Of 78 seats. The date for the first meeting of the Constituent 
Assembly was fixed by the Viceroy as 9th December, 1946. But 
long before the Assembly met, the Muslim League announced its 
intention to boycott its meetings. The Constituent Assembly met 
on its stipulated date of 9 December, 1946, but the members of the 
League were conspicuous by their absence. Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
being elected as Speaker of the Assembly ventured to start its 
business, the whole of which, however, was shrouded in vagueness 
and uncertainty. Obviously, the functioning of the Interim 
Government having already been clogged, the failure of the 
Constituent Assembly to proceed effectively with its work in the 
absence of the representatives of Muslim community of India 
Proved the whole work of the Cabinet Mission to have failed. If 
anybody gained from this whole drama, it was the League and its 
idea of Pakistan. League’s relentlessness and stubbornness in its 
demand of Pakistan was so great that Congress leaders like Sardar 
Patel came out openly with the idea that the League should be 
given its Pakistan so that the peaceful development of the rest of 
India could be taken in hand. 


IX. Lord Mountbatten as Viceroy of India—Attlee’s Decla- 
ration February 1947 i 


A. LORD MOUNTBATTEN AS VICEROY OF INDIA 


._ ,, Lord Louis Mountbatten was appointed as Viceroy of India 
in 1947, As soon as he was appointed as Viceroy; he’ occupied 
himself in the study of Indian problems. Before actually accepting 
the offer of appointment, he had met the King and pointed out to 
him that there was every possibility that he might fail in his 
mission to India which would be bad for a member of his family. 
The King replied : “But think how good it will be for the 
monarchy if you succeed” Lord Mountbatten knew that the 
political situation in India was intricate, The communal differences 
and the suspicions that the British were not actually anxious to leave 
India stood in the way of the solution to Indian political problem. 
Lord Mountbatten, therefore, insisted on Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee that a time limit when the British would pull out, no matter 
whether the Indians reached an agreement or not, should be set at 
June 1948. Attlee supported him in this respect, He knew that 
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the existing state of uncertainty in interim government as well as 
vin the Constituent Assembly was fraught with danger and this: state 
-of affairs could not indefinitely be prolonged. So it was with a 
yiew to remove suspicions from the minds of Indian leaders and to 
force the pace of events that Attlee, willingly, agreeing with Mount- 
batten, issued his historic statement in February 1947. 


B. PRIME MINISTER ATTLEE’S STATEMENT 
(FEBRUARY 1947) 


Clement Attlee, the Labour Prime Minister of England, 
„declared on 20th February, 1947, that Britain would definitely quit 


such authorities would emerge- His Majesty’s Government wish 
to make it clear that it is their definite intention to take the 
necessary steps to effect the transference of power to responsible 
Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948.” The Prime 
Minister also declared that if a constitution could not be drafted 
‘by a fully representative Assembly as envisaged in the Cabinet 
Mission proposals by that date, His Majesty’s Governme nt would 


British India should be handed over on the due date whether as a 
-whole to some form of Central Government for British India or in 
-some areas to the existing Provincial Governments or in such other 


-way as may seem most reasonable and in the best interests of the 
Indian people.” 


(1) Indian Reaction : Indeed Attlee’s above statement was a 
turning point in the history of India. It brought all suspicions with 
regard to the British intentions to rest. Jawaharlal Nehru reacting 
‘to it remarked that it “not only removed all misconceptions and 
suspicions but also brought reality and a certain dynamic quality 
tojthe present situation of India.” Jinnah’s comments were guarded 
„and restricted to the specific demand of Pakistan. He said: “For 
the moment I refuse to comment except to say that Muslim League 
«will not yield an inch in its demand for Pakistan”. 


(2) The reaction in England: In Conservative Party circles, 
‘there was a mixed reaction. While the Labour Party leaders 
-welcomed the statement, inston Churchill, the former British 
Prime Minister, remarked : “In handing over the Government of 
‘India to these so-called political classes, we are handing over to 
men of straw of whom in a few years no trace will remain.’ 
Whatever the reaction of British public opinion, before Lord 
Mountbatten left for India, he was sufficiently armed to dispose O 
‘the destiny of India as he thought fit. 
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X. The Mountbatten Plan (June 1947) 


When Lord Mountbatten arrived, the Situation in India was. 
Precarious. The Interim Government and the Constituent Assembly 
were both in a trough of confusion. The recent communal 
Violence had left a deep scar in the hearts both of the Hindus and: 

e Muslims and further trouble was brewing up in the sensitive: 
areas. The February announcement of Attlee had also no effect on 
the frayed communal feelings and as such there was no question of 
thaw between the two major communities. Commenting on the 
February announcement, Gwyer and Appadori wrote thus: “If 
any hope was entertained that the announcement would have the 
effect of a shock therapy to bringing the Congress and the League 
nearer to an understanding, it was unfulfilled. The struggle for- 
power became more intense, particularly in areas in dispute.” 


Arriving in India, Lord Mountbatten took charge of his- 
ofice on 24th May, 1947, and immediately started a round of 
meetings with the prominent leaders of India. He met Jawaharlal: 
Nehru whom he frankly told ; “I want you to regard me not asa 
last Viceroy winding up the affairs of the British Raj but as the 
first to lead the way to new India.” Nehru was deeply moved and 
replied ; “Now I know what they mean when they speak of your 
charm being so dangerous.” He also met Mr. Jinnah. After the- 
interview was over, he said to Campbell Johnson : “My God, he: 
was cold! It took most of the interview to unfreeze him.” He 
also met Mahatma Gandhi and in the first meeting he just chatted: 
with him. In the second meeting, Gandhiji told the Viceroy that 
he was willing to agree with Jinnah alone forming the government 
at the centre. Mountbatten knew that it wasamere idle talk and 
when this idea was referred to the Congress Party, they absolutely 
tefused to consider it. However, the Viceroy was able to win a 
close friendship with Gandhiji who called him and Lady Mount- 
batten as his dear friends, 


1. The Mountbatten Plan: After being oriented with the 
various shades of opinion of responsible Indian leaders, Loré 
Mountbatten framed his plan which ultimately was to dispose of 
the destinies of 250 million Hindus, 90 million Muslims, 10 million 
Christians and 5 million Sikhs, who inhabited this land. This plan 
which has come down in history as the Mountbatten Plan consisted 
of the following essential proposals : 


(a) Partition of India was inevitable. 


(b) The representatives of the Muslim majority districts and 
those representing the rest of a province in the Legislative Assembly 
of both Bengal and Punjab would meet Separately and decide by a 
simple majority yote whether their respective province was to be 
divided or not. If either part decided in favour of Partition, this- 
would be done. In the event of the Partition, each part would then 
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ide whether to join existing Constituent Asse in Delhi 
d 4 mbly in D 
the new Constituent Assembly to be set up. d a 


qt (c) The Legislative Assembly of Sind as a whole would 
ecide at a special meeting whether to join the Constituent Assembly 
of Delhi or the new Constituent Assembly of those not joining the 


Assembly of Delhi. 


(d) A referendum would be held in Sylhet, a predominantly 
Muslim district of Assam, to decide in the event of partition of 
Bengal whether to join East Bengal or to remain with Assam. 


(e) In the case of the North West Frontier Province, & 
referendum was to be held whether the province would join India 
or Pakistan. 


_ Cf) An appropriate method of giving a similar choice to 
British Baluchistan was under consideration. 


(g) The agreement of the major political parties of India to 
the solution of India’s political problem made it easy for the power 
to be transferred much earlier than the date stipulated by the 
announcement of February 20, 1947. Therefore, “His Majesty’s 
Government propose to introduce legislation in the current session 
for the transfer of power this year on a Dominion Status basis to 
one or two successor authorities.” 


2. Partition an inevitability : According to the procedure 
laid down in the Mountbatten Plan, the Hindu members of both 
Bengal and the Punjab Assemblies voted in favour of partition 
and for joining India. Sind and N.W.F. Province decided for 
joining Pakistan and Sylhet voted in fayour of East Bengal. 


views, Lord Mountbatten said : “My own feeling 
d India was, of course, the right answer but the 
riots and bloodshed throughout the country made the prospects of 
tty remote. All the Muslim League 
leaders to whom I spoke made it absolutely clear that they desire 
partition.” It was not difficult for the persuasive manners of Lord 
Mountbatten ard the charming arguments | of Lady Mountbatten 
eventually to win over Jawaharlal Nehru in favour of Pakistan. 
Maulana Azad, however, persistently opposed the Plan. He told 
Lord Mountbatten that if the country was divided, there would be 
rivers of blood flowing in the different parts of India. All his fore- 
bodings fell on deaf ears and the Viceroy vainly assured him : * 
shall see to it that there is no bloodshed and riots. Iam a soldier, 
not a civilian.” When the Congress leaders accepted the partition,. 
Gandhiji remarked : “Eyeryone today is impatient for independence. 
Congress has practically decided to accept partition. They have 
been handed a wooden loaf in this new plan. If they eat it, they 
die of colic. If they leave it, they would starve,” 
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+ _M.A. Jinnah agreed against his wishes to the division of 
Punjab and Bengal and thus accepted a mutilated Pakistan. ` It was 
in these circumstances that on 14th June, 1947, despite the opposi- 
tion of Maulana Azad and some others, the AICC passed a resolution 
accepting partition. Mr. Jinnah, on the other hand, insisted that he 
must have a thousand mile-long corridor through India to link 
Eastern and Western Pakistan. This proposal of Jinnah startled 
the Congress leaders. However, the Viceroy rejected the demand. 
Some Congress leaders insisted that if India withdrew from the 
British Commonwealth, they should have an assurance that 
Pakistan would also be expelled. The Viceroy convinced the 
Congress leaders that this demand was unreasonable. 


~ „However, the agreed plan was cabled to England where a 
Draft Bill was drawn up in record time and cabled back to India 
On 22nd June, 1947, Mountbatten wanted that 15th August should 

| be fixed as the date of India’s independence. Prime Minister Attlee 
wanted him to allow more time but ultimately gave way. Every- 
thing was thus settled and the leaders marched to the All India 
Radio to announce their acceptance of partition. Lord Mount- 
batten spoke first. He said: “It has been impossible to obtain 
agreement on any plan that would preserve the unity of India. 
Jawaharlal Nehru followed with the words : “‘It is with no joy In my 
heart that I commend these proposals though I have no doubt in my 
mind that it is the best course,” Mr. Jinnah said that the Mount- 
batten Plan had been accepted by the Muslim League as a com- 
promise. The word ‘compromise’ related to mutilated Pakistan as 


he called it. He concluded his speech with words “Pakistan 
Zindabad.” 


XI. The Indian Independence Act (1947) 

The Indian Independence Bill was brought in the House of 
Commons on 4th Tuly, 1947, in order to complete the constitutional 
formalities. Within a fortnight, the bill was passed by the British 
Parliament. Though the Indian Independence Act was of great 
importance, yet it was simple and short and consisted only of twenty 
clauses. The main Provisions of the Act were as follows : 


(1) Two separate Dominions of India and Pakistan would be 
brought into existence on 15th August, 1947, and all the powers 
which were previously exercised by the British Parliament would be 
transferred to them. 


(2) Territories of the two dominions were to be defined. 


(3) Each dominion would have its own Governor-General, 
though one person could act for both in a dual capacity. 


(4) The Constituent Assemblies of these two dominions were 
to act as constitution-making bodies as well as legislative bodies in 
their respective dominions. 


ees | 
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(5) All laws in force in the two dominions on 15th August, 
1947, would be applicable until amended by the Legislative bodies 
of these dominions. 


_ (6) The members of civil and military services would continue 
enjoying their existing rights and privileges and would have a 
continuity of service. 


(7) The Act of 1935 and the orders-in-council accompanying it 
would remain in force as they were until amended or replaced by a 
new constitution in each dominion. 


(8) The reserved and the discretionary powers of the Gover- 
nor-General under the Act of 1935 were, however, abolished. 


(9) The British paramountcy on the Indian States would lapse 
and these states would be free to join Pakistan or India or to 
remain independent. 

(10) There was to be an omission of the words 
India” from the Royal Style and Titles. 

(11) The aggreements with N.W.F. tribes would be ne 
by the successor dominion. 

(12) The office of the Secretary of State for India was abo- 
lished and his work was taken over by the Secretary for Common- 
wealth affairs. 


“Emperor of 


gotiated 


CHAPTER 16 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION 


OUTLINE 


(i) Progress of education under East India Company up to 1835, (ii) 
Development of education between 1836 and 1853, (iii) Charles 
Wood's Despatch (1854), (iy) Educational progress between 1855 and 
1882, (v) The Hunter Commission (1882), (yi) Educational reforms of 
Lord Curzon, (vii) Important landmarks in the field of education 
during 1910 and 1947, (viii) Development of education during the 
post-independence period, 


I. Progress of education under East India Company up to- 
1835 


During the eighteenth century, the process of decay of Hindu 
and Muslim seats of learning was accelerated due to whirlwind of r 
political confusion which gripped the country after the downfall of 
- the Mughal empire. The Britishers fished into the troubled waters 
of Indian politics and gained political ascendancy in Bengal and 
Madras by the end of the eighteenth century. By the mid-nineteenth 
century, the British established their control over entire India. The 
Court of Directors in London was mainly interested in amassing the 
wealth of India and not in educating the people of India. 


Hence, prior to Macaulay’s Minute 1835, the management of 
education was left to private institutions. However, some piece- 
meal efforts were made by individuals like Warren Hastings and 
Jonathan Duncan and certain Christian missionaries in the field of 
education. Warren Hastings established the Calcutta Madrasa in 
1781 for the study of Persian and Arabic. In 1791, Jonathan 
Duncan, the British Resident at Benaras, made a significant contri- 
bution to the establishment of a Sanskrit College at Benaras for the 
study of laws and literature of the Hindus. In 1705, Sir William 
Jones established the Bengal Asiatic Society for conducting histori- 
cal researches. All these were the efforts of individuals in their 
individual capacity but the British East India Company was rather 
averse to the issue of promotion of education of the people till the 
passage of the Charter Act of 1813. However, certain Christian 
missionaries motivated by proselytizing zeal evinced some interest 
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in introducing education through the English medium. The Seram- 
pe Mission was greatly responsible for the introduction of 

estern education though the mission was also interested in the 
study of Indian languages. 


(a) The Charter Act of 1813 

_ Lord Minto, the Governor-General, made a significant obser- 
vation in 1811 that science and literature were fast deteriorating in 
India. In England, the public opinion was in tune with the view of 
Lord Minto. The new awakening resulted in the provision for 
education when the Company's Charter was renewed in 1813. The 
Charter Act of 1813 provided for a sum of not less than one lakh of 
rupees every year for the revival and improvement of literature and 
encouragement of learned Indians and for the introduction of 
knowledge of the sciences. 


This Act was the first legistative recognition of the right for 
education. However, the East India Company allotted one lakh of 
rupees not for mass education but for the learning of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian because in the udicial department, Indians 
conversant with Sanskrit, Arabic or ersian were required to work 
as assessors with British judges. These assessors were required to 
Fi Hindu or Muslim law from Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian 
ooks. 


In the political department, the knowledge of Persian and 
vernaculars was essential for handling correspondence with the 
native princes of India. Thus, the administrative needs of the East. 
India Company tequired the services of those Indians who were well- 
conversant with the classical and vernacular languages. 


(b) Growing popularity of Western education and 
contribution of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 


On 3rd June, 1814, the Court of Directors wrote a letter prais- 
ing the excellence of Sanskrit. It said that the literature and 
science of India contained knowledge in law, ethics, medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy and other subjects and so it would be 
advisable to encourage education in Sanskrit. This explains why the 
Sanskrit college of Calcutta was established in 1823 by the 
Governor-General, Lord Amherst. But Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
wrote a letter of protest to Lord Amherst declaring “that the 
Sanskrit education could only be expected to load the minds of the 
youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions of life 
which are of little or no practical use to their possessors or to 
society. The upils there will acquire what was known two thousand 
years ago with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then 
produced by speculative men.” The protests of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy produced the desired effect. The government responded ade- 
quately and accepted the education of English in principle. A grant 
was sanctioned for the Calcutta Hindu College which was set up in 
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j i i light- 
1817 by Raja Ram Mohan Roy with David Hare and other enlig 
-ened eagle’ The aim of this college was to teach English and 
Indian languages as well as Western humanities and sciences. 


(c) The Anglicist and Orientalist Controversy (1823-1835) 


In 1823, John Adams, who succeeded Lord Hastings tempo- 
rarily as the Governor-General, appointed a General Committee s 
Public Instruction to decide how best the annual grant of one la 
of rupees which had been accumulated so far under the eet 
Act of 1813 could be spent for the spread of education in In lad 

. But there arose a controversy among the members of the committe: 
on the issue of the type of education to be imparted to the Indians 
and the medium of instruction necessitated for the purpose. cae 
‘schools of thought emerged: the one led by H. H. Wilson whic 5 
supported oriental learning and the other led by Trevelyan “ter 
later on strengthened by Lord Macaulay who stood for Englis 
education. The orientalists argued that the original intention of 
the Charter Act of 1813 in granting one lakh rupees per annum was 
forthe development of oriental learning and, therefore, money 
should not be spent for any purpose other than this, On the other 
hand, the oriental learning was the best for the orientals and suited 
to their inclinations and aptitudes. Moreover, any effort to develop 
English learning would seriously injure the existing efforts of the 
private agencies in Pathshalas and Madrasas. The orientalists 
believed that Sanskrit and Arabic literature was not inferior to 
English literature. There were great.treasures in the ancient Hindu 
thought which India could’not afford to neglect. 


On the other hand, the arguments of the English school of 
thought too were not less strong and weighty. 


(1) The Anglicists argued forcefully that the intentions of the 
authors of the Charter Act of 1813 was to devote the granted funds 
only for the English education. 


(2) The exponents of the English school, specially Lord 
Macaulay, argued that Arabic and Sanskrit were not suitable for 
judicial administration. 


(3) Moreover, the spread of English education would train 
the Indians to understand the English system and it would provide 
cheap Indian clerks. 


(4) The spread of the English culture would develop a 
‘demand for English goods in this country and give a great impetus 
to the English industries. 


Lord Macaulay was appointed by the Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, as the chairman of the Committee of Public 
Instruction. Macaulay believed that instructed in European knowl- 
edge, ifin some future age, the Indians demanded European 
institutions “that will be the proudest day in English History.” Such 
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was his fervour for the cause of English education that he submitted 
his Minute which was entirely in favour of English education without 
pe the consent of the members of the Committee of Public 
nstruction. 


(d) Macaulay’s Minute (1835) 

Macaulay’s Minute was a masterpiece characterised by its 
eloquence, brilliance, wit and incomparable style. In his Minute, 
Macaulay championed the cause of English by arguing in the 
following manner : 


(1) He disputed the view that by literature Biitish Parliament 
could have only meaat Arabic and Sanskrit literature. In fact, the 
Charter Act of 1813 was completely silent about the particular 
languages or sciences which were to be studied by the Indians. 


(2) Macaulay argued that the government ought to employ its 
public funds in teaching what is worth knowing. He asserted that 
nobody could ever deny that “a single shelf of a Good European 
library was worth the whole native literature of India”. However, 
this assertion was an exaggeration but apparent merits of Western 
learning could not be denied. 


(3) Lord Macaulay refuted the contention of the orientalists 
that after getting English education, the Indians would not remain 
submissive. He declared : “Are we to Ses the people of India 
ignorant in order that we may keep them submissive 2” He believed 
that if educated Indians demanded democratic institutions at any” 
future age, that would be the proudest day in English history. That 
day did come much earlier than Macaulay predicted. 


(4) Lord Macaulay laid emphasis on English as it was suited 
for running the administration. Thus, English education would 
serve the interests of the British Empire. Macaulay concluded the 
Minute by writing thus : “I conceive that we have at 


right to the respectable name of a Boar lic | 
are a Board for wasting the public money for printing books which 
are of less value than the paper on which they are printed while it 


was blank.” 
However, it can be conten 


was designed to create a class of perso 
in blood and colour but English in taste, 


in intellect.” 

Lord William Bentinck was prepared to be influenced by 
Macaulay and his followers and ultimately, on 7th March, 1835, 
he passed a resolution in his council. This resolution laid emphasis 
on the following points : 

(1) All the funds at the disposal of the government would 
henceforward be spent in imparting to the Indians a knowledge of 
English literature and science. 


ded that Lord Macaulay’s Minute 
ns who should be “Indians 
in opinions, in mortals and 
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i i i t be 

(2) While “the colleges of oriental learning were not b 

established, the practice of supporting their students during their 
period of education was to be discontinued. 


_ (3) The government funds were not to be spent on the 
Printing of oriental works. 


The merits and demerits of English education are too well- 
known to be discussed in detail. In its favour, we say that it wae 
open the floodgates of the treasures of English knowledge mad 
revolutionised the whole gamut of thought in India. 1 ; 
common language and common thought gave Indians a sete 
unity. Under the impact of English learning in India, Indian 
behaviour and mode of life changed. 


II. Development of education between 1836 and 1853 


The years between 1836 and 1853 witnessed a considerable 
Progress in the field of education. Many schools and colleges ee 
established in various parts of the country. The Anglicists founde 
twelve new schools in the Bengal Presidency alone. Lord William 
Bentinck founded a Medical College at Calcutta. An engineering 
college was established at Roorkee by Lord Dalhousie. 


(i) Educational reforms by Lord Auckland : In the field 
of education, Lord Macaulay, as President of the Committee of 
Public Instruction, did a good job under Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General. One of the most important measures of Lord 
Auckland in the field of education was the institution of a number 
of scholarships in the principal government schools for the 
encouragement of Indian scholars. 


Another important measure was the adoption of vernacular 
as the medium of instruction to the masses. The Court of Directors 
had been repeatedly expressing their opinion in its favour and the 
Macaulay Committee, feeling the need, forwarded a manifesto to 
the Governor-General as to how it could help. 


Auckland accepted the vernaculars for the primary schools 
and put the policy into practice as far as the funds could permit. 


In order to spread medical science in India yet further, Lord 
Auckland established such colleges in Madras and Bombay. Asa 
Tesult of Lord Beutinck’s resolution of March 7, 1835, as already 
stated, certain money grants had been withdrawn from th> Indian 
colleges which taught the classical languages. Despite the opposition 
of Christian missionaries in India, in his Minute of November, 1839, 
Lord Auckland declared that government scholarships would hence- 
forward be available to these institutions as well. 


(ii) Other educational developments and the role of 
missionaries : (a) Vernacular feducation though going to the 
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background was also offered a consideration by Lord Auckland who 
granted Rs. 500 a month to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


(b) Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General of India, laid down 
the condition that all appointments in government departments 
would be given to those persons who were well-versed with English. 


(c) Before 1854 certain important steps for the development 
of English education and openly for ting Christianity were 
also taken by the Christian missionaries. 


k The Bible class in their schools was compulsory. The first 
important institution was opened in 1716 by the Danish Missionaries 
for training teachers in Madras. English schools were opened and 
the missionaries like David Hare, Thomas, Carey, Marshman and 
Ward did a lot of work. The Wilson College of Bombay and the 
Christian College of Madras were important missionary achieve- 
‘ments. The St. John’s College of Agra was started in 1853 and 
institutions were founded at Nagpur, Masaulipatam and other 
places, which soon flourished. 


(iii) Charles Wood's Despatch (1854) : The turning point 
in the history of education in India, however, came in the time of 
Dalhousie in 1854. A Parliamentary Committee appointed for the 
purpose of reorganising educational system in India made its 
Tecommendations on the basis of which Sir Charles Wood, the 
President of the Board of Control, drafted his despatch of 1854 
which for many years remained a guiding star in the field. Sir 
Charles Wood declared that in India the British had to deal with “a 
race of people slow to change, bound up by _teligious prejudices 
and antiquated customs.” Therefore, the British approach to the 
subject required a change for which he made the following 
-tecommendations io his despatch which is popularly known as the 
“Wood’s Despatch of 1854.” 


(1) Diffusion of the arts, science and philosophy of 
Europe : The aim of the educational system and policy should be 
the diffusion of the arts, science and philosophy of Europe so that 
vtrustworthy men may be produced capable of holding responsible 
offices under the British East India Company. 


(2) Medium of Instruction : The Wood’s Despatch declared 
‘that English was the most perfect medium of instruction but it 
should not be insisted upon at all stages. It should be used only 
when a sufficient knowledge of it has been gained. The Despatch 
„gave importance to the existing vernacular languages because it was 
through the medium of vernacular languages that European 
-knowledge could filter down to the masses. 


(3) Macaulay's Filtration Theory Discredited : Macau- 
day’s filtration theory which meant imparting of education only to 
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the upper classes with the belief that therefrom it would filter 
down tothe masses should be abandoned and in its place the 
indigenous schools should be made a foundation of the system. 


(4) Official support to private enterprise: The system 
of grants-in-aid should be started with definite rules to encourage 
private enterprise to open educational institutions. 


(5) Award of scholarships and professional education : 
A comprehensive system of scholarships should be instituted to help 
the deserving students and professional institutions should be 
established for training students in law, medicine, agriculture, 
methods of teaching in schools etc. 


(6) Impetus to elementary education and female edu- 
cation: The Wood’s Despatch insisted that greater attention 
should be paid to elementary schools. Special facilities and en- 
couragement should be provided for female education. 


(7) Establishment of Department of Public Instruc- 
tion : Wood’s Despatch recommended that a separate Department 
of Public Instruction should be established in every province under 
a Director of Education assisted by inspectors of schools who 
should make periodical reports of educational work in their respec- 
tive provinces. 


(8) Establishment of universities on the model of 
London University : For the encouragement of higher education 
by conferring degrees, the government should establish universities 
which could be both affiliating and also examining bodies. 
Each university should have a Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor and 
should be organised on the pattern of the London University, 
with a senate to frame rules for conducting examinations, an 
>be alg funds, and professorships of the different branches of 
education. 


A beginning should be made with universities. at Bombay,. 
Calcutta and Madras where a sufficient number of educational 
institutions to supply properly qualified candidates for receiving 
degrees was available. Under the University control would be 
colleges affiliated to the university which would impart education 
from Intermediate to the Degree level. Below the college level 
would be a net-work of schools such as Primary, Middle, High and 
Anglo-Vernacular schools which could impart education in lower 
classes through the vernacular medium. The Wood’s Despatch is 
said to be the ““Mangna Carta” of education in India, It outlined 
in definite terms the educational machinery that India was going to 
have. The provision for grant-in-aid was a great step taken which 
encouraged the private enterprise to come forth and exert their 
might in the field of education. The provision to encourage indi- 
genous schools was a laudable step and female education andi 
professional education all received due attention. 
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IV. Educational progress between 1855 and 1882 


In 1858, the rule of British East India Company ended and 
the Indian administration was taken over by the Crown, During 
the reign of sixty-four years of Queen Victoria (1837-1901), many 
strides were taken in the field of education in India. 


(1) Despatch of Stanley (1859): In 1859 Lord Stanley, the 
first Secretary of State for India, dezlared through his “Despatch” 
that though the Indian administration was taken over by the 
British Crown, yet the British Goverameat would continue to 
implement the recommendations of Wood’s Despatch and there 
would be no reversal of the principles of Wood’s Despatch. Stanley 
Despatch made provision for the promotion of primary education. 
It also provided for a more liberal and flexible grant-in-aid system. 
A further impetus was given to the programme of establishing a 
department of education in every provinca, with a Director, teaching 
staff and inspecting officers. 


(2) Progress of University Education: In 1857, the 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras Universities were established. In 
1878, the Punjab University was founded. Several reputed educa- 
tional institutions were established during 1855 and 1882. Among 
the most distinguished institutions were St. Xavier’s College, Cal- 
cutta (1860), Forman College, Lahore (1864), St. Xavier's College, 
Bombay (1869), Reid College, Lucknow (1877) and St. Stephen's 
College, Delhi (1882). The number of colleges rose from 23 in 
1854 to 72 in 1882. 


(3) Impetus to Professional Education : By 1854, medical 
colleges were established in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. In 
1860, a medical college was founded in Lahore. From 1854 on- 
wards law colleges were established in various parts of India. 
During the four years (1858-62), the Survey School of Madras was 
turned into the Madras Engineering College. On the other hand, 
a school of art and industry at Madras, the J. J. School of Art at 
Bombay, an agricultural college at Saidap2t near Madras, the 
Mayo School of Art (1875) at Lahore, and a Forestry School (1878) 
at Dehradun were founded. 


V. The Hunter Commission (1882) 


A landmark in the history of education in India is, however, 
the report of the Hunter Commission submitted in 1882. There 
were complaints that the Wood’s Despatch of 1854 had not been 
properly followed. In the circumstances Lord Ripon, the Governor- 
General, appointed a Commission composed of 22 members with 
Sir William Hunter as its Chairman to report on the manner in 
which effect had been given to the principles of the Despatch of 
1854. The Hunter Commission was also required to report on 
“the present state of elementary education and the means by which 
this can be extended and improved.” The progress of the college 
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work and some other aspects of education were also to be reported 
upon ; though the general operation of universities was out of the 
Commission's terms of reference. 


(1) The Recommendations of the Hunter Commis- 
sion: The Hunter Commission submitted its report after a tho- 
Tough investigation into the matter. It made the following 
important recommendations : 


(a) Encouragement to primary education : Primary 
education was seriously lagging behind and it should be strongly 
encouraged by reserving a part of provincial revenues for the 
Purpose of financing the Programmes cf development of primary 
education. The Commission tecommended that elementary schools 
Should be handed over to the management of municipal councils 
and district boards and other bodies subject to the inspection and 
Supervision by the government. 


(6) Secondary education : Regarding secondary education, 
the Commission expressed its appreciation that it was making 
commendable progress, Particularly in Bengal, where the system of 
grant-in-aid worked well and where after every one government- 
maintained school, there were two maintained by private agencies. 

he Commission recommended that all the secondary schools should 
be Progressively handed over to the private €nterprise which should 
encouraged by grant-in-aid and that in future the secondary 
education should be ordinarily provided by the government only 
where private cooperation was not available. At the same time, the 
Standard of education was not to be permitted to decline. 


(c) Grant-in-aid for indigenous schools : The Hunter 
Commission made recommendation for the encour 


indigenous schools by grant-in-aid on the basis of ‘ 
Results.” The aided schools and 


(e) Encouragement of educa 
Commission Tecommended that 
towards development of education 


tion among Muslims : The 
special attention should be paid 
among the Muslims. 
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(2) Significance of Hunter Commission and its impact on 
education. The Hunter Commission constitutes an important stage 
in the history of education in India. Majority of its recommendations 
were adopted by the government with the result that with the devolu- 
tion of contro} to the local bodies, the British element in the teaching 
and the inspecting departments was considerably reduced. Another 
significant improvement after 1882 was the development of the 
Punjab University which was founded in that year, thus, lessening 
the burden of the Calcutta university. The progress in primary 
‘schools from 1882 to 1901 was displayed by the number of students 
in them, rising from 22 lakhs in 1882 to 32 lakhs in 1901. In the 
secondary school, this number increased from 42,993 in 1886 to 
6,33,728 in 1901, while in the colleges, the number of students 
increased from 11,501 in 1886 to 23,009 in 1901. 


VI. Educational reforms of Lord Curzon 


One of the greatest achievements of Lord Curzon, writes 
Frazer, lay in the field of education. One may, however, differ as to 
how much of this achievement was positive and how much negative. 
The existing system of education had been built on Macaulay’s 
Minute of 1835 and Wood’s Despatch of 1854. Among the defects 
from which education suffered was that the masses of India were not 
touched by it. Moreover, it was “too slavish an imitation of English 
models and was fitted to turn out an army of clerks rather than 
leaders of public opinion and thought.” On the other hand, there 
wasta lack of the Central control. 


In order to put his views into practice, in September 1901, 
Lord Curzon called a conference of the highest government officials 
and the official representatives at Simla. No Indian was invited and 
among the non-officials, only Dr. Miller, the Principal of the Madras 
Christian College, received an invitation to attend. There was great 
secrecy in the conference and its deliberations were not published. 
After discussions in this conference, a Universities Commission, 
under the Chairmanship of the Law Member, Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
was appointed in 1902. The only Indian member appointed to the 
‘Commission was Syed Hussain Belgrami, the Director of Public 
Instructions in the Nizam’s Dominions. However, the Hindus 
lodged their protest for lack of their representation on the Commis- 
sion. So later on, Justice Guru Das Bannerji of the Calcutta High 
‘Court, was included. After five months of discussions and delibera- 
tions, the Commission submitted its report in June 1902 in which 
Guru Das: gave a note of dissent. The report submitted by the 
‘Commission was published in October 1902 and on its basis the 
Universities Act of 1904 was passed. i 


(1) The provisions of the Universities Act of 1904: 
(i) The governing bodies of th: universities were to b2 reconsti- 
tuted and the siz: of the senates was reduced to a minimum of 50 
and a maximum of 100. 
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20 for 
umber of elected fellows was to be fixed at 20 f 
PRR Caicuits and Madras Universities and for the remaining 
Universities, the number of elected fellows was fixed at 15. 


(iii) Powers of the universities were enlarged and they were- 
aiso to resume teaching functions for the post-graduate ner 
appoint professors and lecturers for the purpose and promote study 
and research. 


(iv) The Syndicates of Universities were given statutory 
recognition and University teachers were to get an adequate repre- 
sentation on them. 


(œ) The Senates were to be responsible for maintaining a 
Proper standard of examinations, courses of study, text books and 
working facilities for the students. 


(vi) Undergraduate teaching was left to the colleges and 
Strict conditions and terms were laid down for affiliation of new 
colleges which were to be subject to inspection by the university 
authorities. 


(vii) All the policies of university and affiliation and disaffi- 
liation of colleges were to be subject to the approval of the: 
government. 


(viii) The Vice-Chancellors were to be appointed by the 
government. 


_ (ix) „The Governor-General was empowered to define the 
territorial jurisdiction of different universities. 


Commenting on the University Act V. Chirol wrote thus : “As: 
was to be expected, under a Viceroy who was a great autocrat with 


the chief purpose of the Act of 1904 was to tighten the hold of the 


government on the universities. Practically nothing was henceforth 
to be done without the approval of government.” 


The Indian leaders, specially Sir Phirozeshah Mehta, Sir S.N. 
Bannerji and G.K. Gokhale, vehemently criticised the Act. Lord 
Curzon was blamed for having ulterior motives rather than edu- 
Cational aims. It was asserted that his aim was to prevent the 
Universities from becoming nurseries of nationalism and to keep the 
Masses in a state of illiteracy and backwardness so as to enable 
England to continue her imperialist rule in this country. ` 


VIII. Important landmarks in the field of education durin 
1910 and 1947 e field of education during 


r (1) Govern ment resolution of 1913 : After Lord Curzon, 
India for years Witnessed a continuous agitation. A better system 
of education was demanded and there was persistent demand for 
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more funds for higher education and technical and vocational 
training. Under these circumstances, education was transferred in 
1910 from the Home Department to a separate department of its 
«own. Sir Harcourt Butler, the first education member of Lord 
Hardings’ Executive Council, issued a resolution in 1913. The reso- 
Jution declared that areas of the university control would be limi- 
ted within every province, In other words, a university would be 
established in every major province. New affiliating universities 
for Patna, Nagpur and Rangoon and teaching universities for 
Aligarh, Dacca and Benares were promised. 


Within the next five years of this resolution, universities were 
-established at Benares. Mysore, Aligarh and Patna. The expen- 
diture on schools and colleges from private sources such as missiona- 
-ties and others also increased and in 1916-17 it reached the figure 
-of Rs. 1,128.83 lakhs. 


(2) The Saddler Commission (1917) : Lord Chelmsford, 
‘the Governor-General, appointed the Saddler Commission in 1917 to 
report on secondary and university education under the Calcutta 
University alone. But the Commission made a vast study not only 
-of the Calcutta University but of other Indian Universities as well. 
The Commission submitted a comprehensive report dealing with 
-almost every aspect of secondary and higher education. Its recom- 
‘mendations are as follows : 


(i) The university intermediate classes should be transferred 
to secondary schools and admission into the university should be at 
the existing intermediate examination stage. 


_ (ii) The degree course duration after the intermediate exami- 
nation should be three years. 


(iii) The Board of secondary education should replace uni- 
“versity in its control of secondary and intermediate education. 


; (iv) The government should transfer the control of the 
University of Calcutta from the Centre to the provincial govern- 
ment. 
___(») Efforts should be made to establish a University at Dacca 
“within a short time. 
(vi) The organisation of university teaching service should 
ibe on a different basis from that of the government services. 


(vii) A special board should be founded in order to encou- 
rage the education of women. 
(iii) The medium of instruction up to the high school should 
e the vernaculars of the province while English should be used as 
the medium of instruction beyond the high school stage. 


(ix) There should be a complete overhaul of the university 
‘®Xamination system. 
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(x) The development of professional and vocational training 
should be Seriously taken up by the university. 


The Government of India accepted these recommendations. 
Though retaining still the general policy on higher education in the 
hands of the central government, the Act of 1919 transferred the 
charge of education department into the hands of Indian ministers 
responsible to the provincial legislatures. A university at Lucknow 
and another at Dacca were established in 1920. Allahabad got its 
university in 1921 while the University of Delhi was established in 
1922. 


(3) The Hartog Committee : In 1928 the Hartog Commit- 
tee reviewed the Progress of education made since the transfer _ of 
education to the control of Indian ministers. It drew the attention 
of authorities to the problems of stagnation, leakage and wastage, 
the disparity in literacy between men and women, the high percen- 
tage of failures at the matriculation level, lack of professional and 


vocational training and the mad rush of admissions at the univer- 
sity stage, 


Was converted into the Central Advisory Board. The C.A.B. 
(Central Advisory Board) defined the various Stages in the educatio- 
Nal ladder, viz, (i) Primary stage for minimum general education 
and training, (ii) lower Secondary stage as a self-contained course of 


(5) Report of Wood and Abott : In 1937, Wood and 
Abott submitted their report on vocational education and adminis- 
tration. They laid emphasis on the establishment of full-time- 
Junior and senior technical schools. It was at the recommendation 


the of Wood and Abbot Report that the Government High School. 
Delhi was converted into a Polytechnic, 


(6) Wardha Scheme of Education : In 1937, Mahatma: 
Gandhi initiated discussions on an i i 


the activity Principles, the imbibing of Indian culture and Indian 
Philosophy. _ The curriculum was sui 


masses. This system of education was given a trialina number of 
Provinces where the Congress 


—T 
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education received greater impetus so much so thatthe Sargent 
Committee (1944) recommended it as a national scheme and the 
Congress Government after Independence declared it as a national 
system of elementary education. However, during the post-indepen- 
dance period, the craft-oriented basic education became popular for 
some time but the present system of elementary education gained 
ground and the craft-centred basic education could not attract many 
students, because their parents insisted on the study of English which 
was not to be taught in basic schools. 


(7) The Sargent Commission : The next landmark in the 
history of Indian education was the Report of Sargent Commission 
on Post-War Education Development in India. The Commission 
dealt at length with all the stages of education, various aspects of 
education, examination reforms, teacher’s training, health education, 
recreational and social activities. It was as a result of the Sargent 
Commission that (7) the Ministry of Education was constituted at 
the Centre, (ii) the University Grants Commission was constituted 
and (iii) the All-India Council of Technical Education and (iv) the 
Central Bureau of Education were set up. 


VII. Development of education during post-independence 
period 


The first milestone in the development of education in indepen- 
dent India was the enactment of the Indian Constitution which 
defined a number of matters concerning education. The provision 
for free and compulsory education for all children until they comp- 
lete the age of fourteen has been made. Again the state shall 
Promote with special care the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people and in particular, of the scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes. In Part xvii of the Indian Constitution, 
Hindi has been declared as the official language of the Union. 
Hence the progressive use of Hindi language for official purposes 
of the Central Government and the regional languages for the inter- 
nal administration in each state has been recommended. The place 
of English as the language of High Court, Supreme Court and of 
administration till it is replaced by Hindi has been defined. 


A. RADHAKRISHNAN COMMISSION 
In 1948-49 the Union Government appointed the University 

Education Commission with Sir Radhakrishnan as its Chairman. 

he Commission made detailed recommendations regarding the 
teaching staff and their service conditions, regarding the standard of 
teaching, research, professional education and examinations. The 
Commission recommended higher salary scales and better service 
Conditions. It recommended opening of occupational institutions, 
Organising refresher courses, increase in working hours, prescribing 
of good text books, improving of library facilities and setting up of 
laboratories. 
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Regarding curriculum, it laid emphasis on acquaintance with 
ones physical environment, introduction of basic ideas of science, 
effective use of language, appreciation of higher values, and social 
cooperation. The Commission laid stress on increased facilities for 
Set, edad Tesearch and teaching. It advocated increased faci- 
ities for the study of professional courses like agriculture and 
commerce, etc. It suggested improvements in the method of 
appointment of examiners, in Paper setting, in the system of scoring 
and in the organisation of examiners. 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION (S.E.C.) 


In 1952, the Union Government appointed the Secondary 
Education Commission under the chairmanship of Dr, A Lakshman- 
aswami Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University. The 
terms of reference before this Commission were to examine the 
existing system of secondary education in this country and to suggest 
measures for its reorganisation and improvement, The Commission 
Submitted its report in August 1953 and presented recommendations 
on almost all aspects of Secondary education. The major recom- 
mendations were the installation of higher secondary system with 
diversified courses the three-language formula, the emphasis on 
educational and vocational guidance, improvement in the system 
of examination, improvement in the teaching staff and improvement 
in methods of teaching. These recommendations of the Secondary 
Education Commission were discussed by the Central Advisory 


Modifications, A scheme of higher Secondary education was 
launched all over India. An All-India Council of Secondary 
ducation was set up at the centre. The scope of the same has 

en widened. The National Council of Educational Research 
and Training, having with it over a dozen wings, was established at 
the Centre for guiding education at its various levels, developing 
special aspects of education and providing educational guidance and 
acilities to the States. The Secondary Education Commission laid 
emphasis on the following aspects : 


(1) Development of democratic citizenship: The 
ommission stated that the education system must make its 
contribution to the development of habits, attitude and qualities of 
character which will enable its citizens to bear the responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship and to counteract all those fissiparous tenden- 


thinking, the intellectual integrity to sift truth from propaganda and 
falsehood and scientific attitude of mind to think Sbeetively 
bi dispassionately. The democratic type of education 
Should take into account all the Psychological, emotional, 
Social and the Practical needs of the child. It must cultivate the 
qualities of discipline, cooperation, social sensitiveness and 
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tolerance. It must foster the development of a sense of true 
patriotism leading to sound internationalism. 


(2) Vocational efficiency: One of the urgent problems of 
the country is to improve productive efficiency and to increase 
national wealth and thereby to raise the standard of living. In this 
Tespect, the Secondary Education Commission recommends 
appreciation of dignity of manual labour and promotion of technical 
skill for the advancement of industry and technology. Education 
should emphasise agricultural, technical, commercial and other 
practical courses besides the academic one. 


(3) Development of personality: The next aim of the 
Secondary education is to “release the sources of creative energy 
among the students so that they may be able to appreciate their 
cultural heritage, and to cultivate rich interests which they can 
Pursue in their leisure time. The scope of secondary education 
must be widened so as to make it broad-based enough to include a 
wide variety of subjects and interests for the complete develop- 
ment of various asp2cts of personality—physical, moral, mental, 
social and practical. Szcondary education should thus fulfil the 
needs of the growing individual and, at the same time, achieve the 
goals of the nation. 


. (4) The three-language formula: Reviewing the whole 
situation of the complexity of the language problem in India and 
taking into consideration both the historical background and future 
needs of the country, the Secondary Education Commission made 
the following recommendations : 

(i) The mother tongue or the regional language should be the 
medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, 
subject to the provision that for linguistic minorities, special facili- 
ties should be made available. 


(ii) At the high and higher secondary stage, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which bzing the mother tongue 
or the regional language, The linguage to be studied at the 
Secondary stage should be : 


(i) Mother tongue or regional language or a composite course 
of the mother tongue and a classical language. 

(ii) One other language should be chosen from among the 
following : 

(a) Hindi (for those whose mother-tongue is not Hindi). 


(b) Elementary English (for those who have not studied 
English at the earlier stage). 


(c) Advanced English (for those who have studied English at 
an earlier stage). 
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(d) A modern Indian language other than Hindi. 


(e) A modern foreign language other than English. 
(f) A classical language. 


The Secondary Education Commission states: “It will og 
Noticed that in this curriculum, a pupil will ordinarily be requira 
to take one other language besides his mother tongue. It may £ 
aoi or English or any other language according to his needs an 


choice. This arrangement will meet the ordinary requirements 
of most pupils,” 


The Central Advisory Board of Education did approve of 
the above 


System suggested by the S.E.C. and it prepared a new 
Paranie, Popularly known as the three-language formula. The 
nion Government accepted this three-language formula in 1957. 
According to this formula, every student in the secondary school 


will be required to Study as a part of the core curriculum the three 
languages, namely, 


I. (a) Mother tongue or 
(b) regional language or 


(c) a composite course of mother tongue and regional 
language or 

(d) a composite course of mother tongue and a classical 
language or 


(e) a composite course 


of a regional language and a classical 
language. 


If. English or a modern European language. 


HI. Hindi (for non-Hindi speaking areas) or another modern 
Indian language (for Hindi speaking areas). 


Later, this three-language formula 
Education Commission (1965). This 


formula as recommended by the Indian 
runs thus : 


was modified by the Indian 
modified three-language 
Education Commission 


(a) The mother tongue or regional language, 
(b) The official language of the Union or an associate language 
(i.e. English or Hindi) and 


(c) A modern Indian or European language not covered 
under (a) and (b) and 


5 other than that used as the medium of” 
instruction, 


. _ The obvious Corollary of this formula when implemented: 
is thus: In Hindi-speaking states, the Students will study 


~~ 
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Hindi under (a) English under (6) and other modern Indian 
language under (c) In non-Hindi-speaking states, the students will 
study the mother tongue or the regional language under (a) English 
under (b) and Hindi or any other Indian language or any European 
language under (c). The Indian Education Commission feels that 
non-Hindi speaking students should not be compelled to study Hindi 
if they are unwilling. 


(5) Organisational pattern of secondary education : 
The traditional structure of education has been 4 or 5 years primary 
education followed by three years middle standard education follow- 
ed by 2 years high school education, leading to the matriculation 
examination, The Secondary Education Commission modified the 
2 years high school education and substituted it by 4 years higher 
secondary education. Later on the Central Advisory Board approv- 
ed 3 years higher secondary education instead of 4 years, thus 
making it eleven years school in all. 


(6) Vocational bias to secondary education: The 
S.E.C. has suggested vocational bias to the secondary education. 
But, unfortunately, we find that only 12 per cent of the students who 
go to secondary schools take up vocational courses. In other 
countries, the percentage is 60 to 70. Hence there is need for a 
vocational bias to secondary education. Every student should learn 
a craft or skill. Every student should imbibe the dignity of 
abour. 


(7) Social and moral values: The S. E. C. has laid due 
emphasis on social and moral values so that the students may 
develop an integrated personality. In this connection, Shri K. G. 
Saiyidain has aptly remarked thus : “If I were asked to define 
broadly the main objectives of our educational reconstruction, I 
would say that we are trying to build a bridge between education 
and life and make our educational ideology responsive both to the 
new urges and aspirations of the people and the age as well as the 
older basic values of our culture.” The latest trend is, therefore, to 
bring about a synthesis between the various aspects of individual, 
viz. the social, cultural and utilitarian, liberal and vocational, theo- 
retical and practical old and new, personal and national and thus to 
balance the objectives of secondary education so that it may lead to 
the happiness of the individual and welfare of the nation. 


C. Indian Education Commission (1965) 

The Central Government appointed in 1965 the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission (I.E.S.) under the chairmanship of Dr. S. Kothari, 
Chairman, University Grants Commission, with 16 other members. 
who are educationists of repute (ten from India and six from foreign 
countries), The Government of India defined the purpose of the 
Commission thus : “The Commission will advise the government on 
the national pattern of education and on the general principles and’ 
Policies for the development of education at all stages and in alt 
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its aspects,” The Indian Education Commission submitted its 
report on 30th June, 1966. Its recommendations are summarized as 
follows : 


(1) Elementary education: (i) Tuition fee at the primary 
Stage should he abolished in all government, local authority and 
Private schools as early as poisible preferably before the end of the 
Fourth Plan, 


(i) Free text books and writing material should be provided 
at the primary stage. The students should be presented with a 
complete set of books for the next year as soon as the results of the 
annual examinations are declared. 


(iii) Steps should be taken to ensure at the end of the lower 
Primary that no Promising child is prevented from continuing his 
Studies further and to this end, a scholarship of an adequate amount 
Should be provided to every child who may need it. It has been 
Presumed that the target should he to provide scholarship for 2.5 
Per cent of enrolment at the higher primary stage by 1975-76 and 
5 per cent of the same enrolment by 1985-86. 


(iv) Special attention should be paid to the education of 
Women, handicapped children, backward classes, backward tribes, 
tribal people and scheduled castes, 


(v) In view of the present unsatisfactory position regarding 
‘School buildings, it is necessary to take steps to clear the backlog 
of unconstructed school buildings as well as to provide additional 
buildings for new entrolment. 


_ (vi) Allocations for construction of school buildings should 
be increased in the central and State budgets and community 
Tesources mobilised. Loans and grants-in-aid should be given 


on a liberal basis to Private schools for the construction of 
buildings. 


unit of the P.W.D. should be Set up 
uilding programmes. At a later stage, an Education Building 


(2) Aims of education : The Indian Education Commission 
emphasised the need for an urgent 


the national goals, For this Purpose, 
50 as to increase Productivity, achiev 


tion, accelerate the process of modernisation and cultivate social, 
moral and spiritual values, 
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(a) Education and productivity: For the promotion of 
productivity, I.E.C. emphasises that (i) science education should 
become an integral part of school courses ; and (ii) work experience 
should be introduced leading to technology and industrialisation ; 
and (iii) secondary education should be increasingly and largely 
vocationalised. 


(b) Social and national integration: To achieve this 
objective, I.E.C. recommends that (i) common school system of 
public education should be adopted as a national goal ; (ii) social 
service for a total of 30 days at the lower secondarge stage and 
20 days at a higher stage should be obligatory for all students ; 
(iii) suitable arrangements should be made for teaching mother 
tongue, Hindi and other modern Indian languages ; (iv) teaching 
of languages, literatures, philosophy and history of India together 
with Indian architecture, sculpture, painting, music, dance and 
drama should be well-organised for the promotion of national 
consciousness. 


(c) Education and modernisation : The IEC. emphasises 
that education should be concerned with the awakening of curiosity, 
the development of proper interests, attitudes and values and 
building up of such essential skill as independent study and capacity 
to think and judge for oneself. 


(d) Education and moral values: I.E.C. endorses the 
recommendations of the Committee on Religious and Moral 
Instruction and urges that such values should be made an integral 
part of the school programme. The I.E.C. observes: “A syllabus 
giving well-chosen information about each of the major religions 
should be included as a part of the course in citizenship or as a 
part of general education to be introduced in schools and colleges 
up to the first degree.” Thus, the four priorities mentioned by 
I.E.C., viz. productivity, national integration, modernisation and 
moral values, faithfully represent the pulse of the nation at the 
present moment. 


(3) Guidance and counselling : Guidance and counselling 
should be regarded as an integral part of education, meant for, all 
students and aimed at assisting the individual to make decisions 
and adjustments from time to time. Guidance should begin from 
the lowest classin the primary school and in view of the large 
number of schools involyed, the programme may be introduced 
through simple measures such as (¿) familiarising teachers under 
training with diagnostic testing and the problem of individual 
differences ; (ii) organising in-service courses for primary teachers ; 
(iii) production of occupational literature ; and (iv) helping pupils 
and their parents in the choice of further education. 


Guidance at the secondary stage should, among other things, 
help in the identification and development of the interests and 
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abilities of the pupils. The ultimate objective should be to introduce 
adequate guidance services in all secondary schools with a trained 
counsellor in charg: of the programme. On the other hand, all the 
secondary school teachers should be introduced to guidance concepts 
through pre or in-service training. The training colleges should be 
Suitably staffed for the purpose. 


The Indian Education Commission further recommended that 
the teachers should be oriented to the special techniques of dealing 
with talented children, specially for providing an atmosphere for 
free expression and creative work. The neglect of backward 
children leads to the wastage of educational facilities and human 
Tesources and it is necessary for a developing country to reduce 
this wastage to the minimum. Steps should be taken to diagnose 
the causes of under-achievement of the backward pupils at the 
secondary stage and to formulate and implement the remedial 
Programmes within the school system with the help of interested 
teachers and child guidance clinics where available and parent- 
teacher associations. 


_ (4) Suggestions regarding university education : The 
Indian Education Commission also made certain recommendations 
regarding university education. 


(i) Some orientation to professional education is necessary 
for junior lecturers in higher education. (i) Newly-appointed 
lecturers should be given some time to acclimatise themselves to 
the institution. (ii) Regular orientation courses for new staff 
should be organised in every university and where possible in some 
colleges. (iv) In bigger universities or groups of universities, these 


sig may be placed on a permanent basis by establishing a staff 
college, 


(5) Education of the handicapped : The Indian Education 
i Commission made the following recommendations tegarding the 
education of the handicapped : 


(i) By 1986 education for 15 per cent of the physically 
handicapped, 5 per cent of the mentally handicapped and 10 per cent 
of totally handicapped should be provided. 


(ii) In each district there should be at least one good centre 
for these children. 


(iii) For the above purpose, special programme should be 
developed and special schools established, 


(iv) Many handicapped child i 
dee e Many, pped children should be educated in the 


(v) The Ministry of Health, Ministry of Educati d Social 
Welfare Board must have a coordinat M ucation and Socia 
of education of the handicapped. ed plan for action in the field 
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(vi) NCERT should undertake research work in this field. 


The government accepted most of the recommendations of the 
TEC and this has resulted in a better organisation of the educational 
system in the country. 


(6) General appraisal of education in India ; Educational 
activity during the post-independence period has followed a clear 
-pattern of development, the logic of which became unambiguously 
explicit. Till about the midfifties, everything remained more or 
less the same as before 1947. There was only a certain amount of 
qualitative expansion at every level of education. In the mid- 
fifties came the Second Five Year Plan, which laid due emphasis 
on professional and technical education. The decisions to establish 
1.L.T.s, Regional Engineering Colleges and to assist university 
education through the U.G.C. were all taken up from the mid- 
fifties onwards, Expenditure on universities in 1950-51 was 5.4 
per cent of the total allocation for education. In 1955-56 it rose to 
5.5 per cent and remained exactly at the same level till 1960-61 
after which it began to rise somewhat steeply. Similarly, expendi- 
ture on elementary and secondary education increased. 


Though many strides have been made in the field of education, 
yet there have been certain imbalances. The Education Commissions 
usually play safe. Even when they make an honest appraisal ofa 
-difficult situation, they generally present their findings in bland and 
soothing terms. The neglect of elementary education was not the 
only casualty of the strategy of educational planning. We have 
yet to attain the target of free and compulsory education. 


Yet another equally important casualty was adult education. 
In India adult education is generally taken as equivalent to 
eradication of illiteracy. In our country, more than 60 per cent 
people are illiterate. Adult education, however, has a connotation 
even beyond the eradication of illiteracy. It is an attitude of mind 
as well as strategy of growth. It assumes that knowledge and skill 
have to be imparted to everyone whether he went to a school or 
not. Even if a person has undergone high professional training in 
a particular field, after a few years he requires some further 
training. At least this is the theory underlying the concept of adult 
education ; and theory is followed in actual practice in most 
advanced countries of the world. In our country, the situation is 
different. There is no strong emphasis on improvement of skills. 
We are content with functioning at a moderate level of per- 
formance. Yet another defect of our educational system is the 
neglect of teachers’ education, In order to be able to maintain 
satisfactory standards of educational attainment, perhaps no other 
in-put is more essential than the quality of those employed to 
instruct. Now-a-days, a first class graduate prefers to bea clerk 
in the LIC or a bank rather than to take up a teaching profession 
in a school. If teachers’ quality is poor or indifferent, the damage} 
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that they can do would extend to their whole life span. It is aptly 
said by a writer : “If an advocate makes a mistake, it lies in the 
file, if an engineer makes a mistake it is plastered but if a teacher 
makes a mistake it is reflected throughout the nation.” There are 
two aspects of this issue which need to be examined. One is the 
salary and the other is status given to teachers as aclass. While 
there has been a certain amount of improvement in salary scales at 
the higher levels of education, teachers at the lower levels con- 
tinue to be grossly under-paid. This means that the profession of 
teaching fails to attract the better kind of people and only those 
who are unable to find jobs elsewhere come to teaching. 


Though it cannot be denied that much has tobe done in 
spreading elementary and adult education and improving the 
teacher’s status, yet great strides have been made in the spread of 
Women education, secondary education and higher education. 
There has been a commendable increase in the medical colleges. 
According to the Census Report of 1981, the literacy figure is 
slightly below 40 per cent. Indian scientists, doctors and 
technicians have made a mark even in the foreign countries. Due 
to the unemployment of the educated class, there has been a brain 
drain. Our most accomplished and competent doctors and 
engineers are prone to serve in foreign countries due to lack of 
attractive jobs in our country. A developing country like India 
should arrest this trend and utilise the services of the talented 
young men in the best interest of the people. 


Indian education would certainly be revolutionised if elemen- 
tary education is made free and compulsory, craft-centred education 
at secondary level becomes a reality, brain drain is checked. pace of 
adult education is accelerated, strong library movement is launched 
throughout the country and above all, the status of teachers is 
Taised by providing the teaching community with all the benefits that 
help them in maintaining a higher standard of living. 


CHAPTER 17 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRESS 


OUTLINE 


(i) The role of press, (ii) The origin of the press in India, (iii) The 
early publications, (ivy) The restrictions on press during the rule of 
British East India Company, (v) The position of press in India during 
the rule of British Crown, (vi) The press since independence. 


_ The press is the most powerful media of public opinion and 
Specially in a democratic set-up, the significance of the press cannot 
be underestimated. It is indeed a sentinel of democracy. Itis a 
powerful means of ventilation of public grievances. The daily 
Newspapers, weeklies, periodicals, magazines, journals, pamphlets, 
leaflets and books go along way to represent various shades of 
public opinion. 


I. The Role of Press 


_Commenting on the role of press, Dr. B.L. Grover and R.R. 
Sethi have aptly remarked thus : “Broadly speaking, the functions of 
the press are to convey government policies to the public, keep 
government informed of public needs and reaction to the govern- 
Ment policies and keep the public and government informed of 
events and happenings at home and abroad.” 


It is also the function of the press not to foment trouble by 
publishing irresponsible commentaries. Press comments should be 
based on facts and should be constructive. Irresponsible press 
comments mislead public opinion and this can lead to political 
instability and even estrangement between nations. The press 
should not be gagged but unbridled freedom of press should 
be subjected to a code of conduct which should be consistent with 
the freedom of expression and democratic principles. 


Il. The Origin of Press in India 

The origin of press in India can be traced to the immigration 
of Europeans in India. The Portuguese introduced the printing 
Press in India. The first book published in India was by the Jesuits 
Of Goa in 1557. The British East India Company set up a printing 
press in Bombay in 1684, but for about a hundred years, the 
Company did not publish newspapers as its officials apprehended 
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that newspapers might expose their unethical and illegal practices in 
private ladle, latent pecans Hickey, an Englishman, who pub- 
lished The Bengal Gazette, a weekly journal for the first time on 
29th January, 1780, was a great pioneer in journalism in India. 
Unfortunately, he was imprisoned and finally deported. His press 
was seized and thus came an end to his journal in 1782. 


Although Hickey was neither a notable litterateur nor a jour- 
nalist in the true sense, he claimed the freedom to write without be- 
ing fettered by the government. He levelled scathing criticism against 
the policies of Robert Clive, Warren Hastings, Sir Elijah Impey, the 
Chief Justice, and other responsible officials of the British East India 
Company. Hickey will be remembered as a great champion of „the 
freedom of press. He earned the eternal gratitude of the champions 
of free press by his indefatigable enthusiasm and indomitable will. 


IH. The Early Publications 


The journals like The Calcutta Gazette (1784), The Oriental 
Magazine of Calcutta (1785), The Madras Courier (1788) and The 
Bombay Herald (1789) commenced publication within a few years 
after the closure of Hickey’s journal. The owners and publishers of 
these journals exercised caution and restraint in their press comments 
in order to aviod any confrontation with government. These news- 
papers had very limited circulation and the subscribers numbering 
hardly two hundred were Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Thus, 
these newspapers registered no impact on Indian public opinion. 
However, the Company’s servants were worried that the people in 
England might read these newspapers and come to know their acts 
of omission and commission. In 1816, the first Bengali weekly the 
Vangal Gazette was started with Gangadhar Bhattacharya, an active 
member of Atmiya Sabha, as its editor. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s 
first article against the practice of Sati appeared in columns of this 
Gazette. Christian missionaries played an important role in the 
development of press in India. The Serampore missionaries esta- 
blished the Digdarshan, the first Bengali monthly magazine, in 1818. 
The Bengali weekly The Samachar Darpan with Dr. J.C, Marshman 
as its editor was started in the same year for spreading Christianity. 
The Bengali weekly Sambad Kaumudi established in 1821 played an 
important role in the rise of renaissance in Bengal. As a counter- 
poise to Sambad Kaumudi, the orthodox Hindu leaders started their 
own newspaper known as Samachar Chandrika in which they vehe- 
mently criticised Raja Ram Mohan Roy and otber religious 
reformers. Raja Ram Mohan Roy setup his own magazine 
known as Brahaman Sevadhi which exposed the misdeeds of 
Christian missionaries as well as the evil practices of Hinduism. The 
press developed in the Bombay Presidency also. The first English 
weekly, Bombay Herald, was published for the first time in 1789 and 
the Gujarati paper Mumbaina Samachar in 1822, Bombay Darpan; 
a Marathi newspaper, saw the light of day in 1832. The Digdarshan 

and The Prabhakar, were established after 1840. In 1785, the first 
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paper Madras Courier emerged. In 1831, a monthly magazine in 
Tamil was started by the Christian missionaries. In different parts 
of India, there were newspapers in Persian, Hindi and Urdu. These 
newspapers mobilised public opinion and prepared the ground for 
the great uprising of 1857. 


IV. Restrictions om Préss during the Rule of the British 
East India Company 


(1) Position of the press during rule of Lord Warren 
Hastings, Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore : Lord Warren 
Hastings in whose time the press was founded was not a man of 
liberal views and the editors of the existing newspapers such as The 


Bengal Gazette, The Calcutta Gazette and The Indian World were 


soon made to feel that they could not remain entirely unbridled. 
Hickey the editor of Bengal Gazette was critical. of Lord Warren 
Hastings who retaliated by imposing a ban on his journal. Hickey 
was also imprisoned and deported. Nor was Lord Cornwallis, the 
Successor of Lord Warren Hastings, any better. Duane, the editor 
of The Indian World, was likewise punished by him and deported to 
Europe. Sir John Shore, the successor of Lord Cornwallis, censured 
Makenly, the editor of The Telegraph, in 1796 for publishing certain 
criticism of the acts of some government officials, The editor of 
The Calcutta Gazette was also reprimanded and was warned that he 


‘should publish nothing critical of Company’s policies or acts of its 


officials, 


(2) Press during Lord Weilesley’s Rule : Thus, right from 
its inception, the press had to face challenges which raised the very 
question of its survival. The more serious trial for the press, how- 
ever, camein the days of Lord Wellesley when, for the first time in 
its history, regular press laws were formulated. _Wallesley, a man 
of strong and imperious disposition, on his arrival in India found 
the British peace threatened from all sides. The French danger in 
India was becoming real when Tippu Sultan was supposed to be in 


‘communication with them. The Marathas were developing ambi- 


tions and the Nizam was feeling restive against the British. Under 
these circumstances, Wellesley saw a danger ia the freedom of press 
which could spoil the atmosphere yet further by its irresponsible 
comments. He, therefore, issued five regulations in 1799 to bring 
the press under a regular control. Under these regulations, a defi- 
nite censorship on all papers was established and the proprietors and 
editors of the newspapers had to give their names on their papers, 
and they were required not to publish news regarding the war in 
Europe. Any trespass of the regulations was to result in an imme- 
diate deportation to Burope. Charles Maclean, the editor of The 
Benga! Harkaru, was deported to England as he was a critic of Lord 
Wellesley, Thompson writes regarding Wellesley : “Journalists had 
gig what he approved; if they wrote otherwise, they left 
ndia,” 
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(3) Press during the Time of Lord Hastings : Lord 
Hastings was a liberal and was a supporter of the liberty of press. 
He abolished all censorship on the press despite the opposition of 
some British authorities. But he took some precautionary steps lest 
the press should grow irresponsible and issued some regulations in 
i818 which required of the press not to publish any objectionable-and 
offensive matter in connection with the public conduct of the officials 
such as the Governor-General, members of his council, the judges 
and the Bishop of Calcutta. Nor were they to publish obnoxious- 
reports regarding the political transactions of the Indian government 
in this country. The editors would not publish anything regarding 
the British interference in Indian religion nor publish private scan- 
dals or personal remarks on individuals resulting in the creation of 
dissensions in society. The liberal policy of Lord Hastings leading 
to the abolition of censorship led to a more active development of 
press in India. The Samachar Darpan and Sambad Kaumudi were 
the vernacular newspapers which were established in his days. Ti he 
Calcutta Journal in English was founded in 1818 by J.S. Buckingham 
who was deported to England in 1823 for writing critical comments 
on high officials like Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Governor of 
Madras and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. This happened 
in the days of Hasting’s successor, Lord Adams. 


(4) Press and Lord Adams : The acting Governor-General,. 
John Adams (1823), was harsh and unsympathetic to the Indian 
press. To arrest the freedom of the press, Lord Adams announced 
the appointment of Sir Thomas Munro to report on the matter. 
Munro was no lover of journalistic liberty. He recommended that 
the restrictions and censorship on the European journalists should 
be renewed and they should be deported to England in case of 
the violation of the rules. He reported that the Indian press would 


corrupt and disaffect Indian army and work for the overthrow of’ 
British power. 


Working in the light of the report of Munro, the government 
passed a regulation under which a prior licence for the publication 
of a journal or a book was made obligatory. Copies of these 
publications were to be submitted to the government for censor- 
ship. The government could stop circulation of any publication by 
a notice in the government gazette. The public opinion was bound» 
to be aroused against such a regulation and bitter indignation 
against the government was exhibited by leaders like Dwarka Nath, 
Tagore, but nothing came out. Thus, within a couple of months of 


Lord Hasting’s retirement from India, his li i Ww. 
s! the 
eta nee , his liberal policy towards 


(5) Freedom of Press under Bentinck and Metcalfe > 
Though Licensing Regulations of John Adams were not repealed 
ye Lord William Bentiack did not enforce the obnoxious regula- 
a ard the press enjoyed a great measure of freedom. Charles: 

etcalfe{who officiated as) Governor-General (1835-36) earned the 
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gratitude of the press and was hailed as one of the liberators of the 
Indian press for revoking the much-hated press regulations. The 
new Press Act enabled the press to grow vigorously till 1857. 


`V. The Position of Press in India during the Rule of British 


Crown 


(1) Vernacular Press Act (1878): Lord Lytton, an 
impetuous Governor-General, who came in India determined to 
follow a forward policy on the frontiers soon plunged India into a 
very costly war with Afghanistan against which his predecessor 
Lord#Northbrooke sounded all his warnings which were dismissed 
by the Conservative Ministry in England as a philosophy emanating 
from weakness, lack of ambition and immaturity of perception. 
Indian blood and money were once again wasted on an exercise 
which brought no gains but misery. The vernacular press in India 
naturally became critical and condemned the head-strong Viceroy 
Lord Lytton for his lack of imagination, This enraged Lytton who 

„addressed a cable to the Secretary of State explaining the increasing 
violence of the native press and secured his approval for passing 
“Vernacular Press Act. This Act was passed in 1878 but it was 
termed by the people as a Gagging Act. Under the Act, magis- 
-trates were empowered to call upon a publisher ora printer to 
deposit a security or enter into a bond not to publish or print any 
matter promoting mutual jealousy and hatred between different 
races and against the government. In case of failure, the security 
could be confiscated. They were also asked to furnish the papers 
for censorship and the publishers were required not to publish any 
matter without government approval if they wanted to escape the 
risk. The Vernacular Press Act was applicable to vernacular papers 
and not to English papers and there was no provision for appeal 
against the decision of a magistrate. 


While the Act was generally supported by Englishmen and 
-according to Sir A. Arbuthnot, it actually stopped seditious writings 
and encouraged the legitimate interests of the press. Indian public 
opinion was bound to feel bitter. Protest meetings were held and 
agitations were started in India. Appeals were addressed to the 
British Parliament to get the Act repealed. The Act was too harsh 
against the Indian press which, according to S.N. Banerjee, was 
‘muzzled and gagged. 


But the Act continued to operate and interestingly enough The 
Amrita Bazar Pavrika transformed itself from vernacular into 
“English. 


(2) Indian Press under Earl of Minto (1905-10): Lord 
“Minto, the Governor-General, evolved a new strategy to suppress 
:tuthlessly the Extremist wing of the Congress. Ruthless measures 
-were adopted to curtail the freedom of press. In 1906, The Punjabi 
-of Lahore was punished under section 153 of the Indian Penal 
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Code and its editor was put in prison and fined. Similar treatment 
was meted out to Hind Swarajya of Bombay under section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Other papers which suffered under 
the Criminal Procedure Code and Indian Penal Code were Vihari, 
India, Hindustan, Bande Matram, Sandhya, Yugantar, Kesari, etc. 


(a) Incitement to Offence Act (1908) : In 1908, Incitement 
to Offence Act was passed with an object to put completely out of 
existence such of the newspapers as incited murder and encouraged 
Violence. Under this Act, the district magistrates were empowered 
to confiscate a press which had printed some matter giving incite- 
ment to violence. When a magistrate had a doubt, he, could 
call upon the editor to explain his conduct. If the refy was 
not satisfactory and the magistrate was convinced of the crime, he 
Could direct the police to execute the order and attach the press 
and its other property. In case of emergency, the attachment order 
Could be issued even without any show-cause notice. The appeal 
Against the action of magistrate could be made to the High Court 
within fifteen days of the issue of the order. 


(b) Indian Press Act (1910): In order to gather more 

owers, the government passed the Indian Press Act in 1910. 
section IV of this Act defined an objectionable matter as one 
aimed at intimidating the people to contribute money for revolution- 
ary activities, seducing persons from the defence forces, preventing 
or Intimidating persons from giving evidence against those involved 
in revolutionary activities and criticising the acts of Indian princes, 
Public servants, executive and judicial officers. It was the local: 
government not the Courts which would decide whether a parti- 
cular writing violated the section IV of the Indian Press Act. Under 
this Act, a magistrate could demand a minimum of Rs. 500 and 
maximum of Rs. 2,000 as a security deposit from the Keepers of the 
Press and papers. These deposits of security could be forfeited at 
the discretion of the government. Customs Offices and post offices 
Were empowered to detain a packet which they doubted as contain- 
ing objectionable printing matter and send it to the provincial 
government. In case anybody violated section IV, his security 
deposit would be confiscated. The appeal against the executive 
action lay in the High Court. 


The local governments made a vigorous use of the powers- 
vested in them by the above Act. By 1919, the local governments. 
eae as many as 300 papers, 350 presses and 400 publications. 
Among those which suffered most were papers such as The Tribune,. 
Lhe Hindu, The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Bombay Chronicle and 
The Hindvasi. It was a humiliating Act against the Indian 
es hares to demand security before a crime. Though an appeal 
ee Court was permitted, the latter had no power to question 
s Area discretion. The agitation against the Act was natural, 
but it was only in 1922 that the Repeal and Amendment Act was- 
Passed in the light of the recommendations of Sir Tej Bahadur- 


Pru Committee. i r ] 
‘of 1910 was mane aS this new measure, the Indian Press Act 
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(3) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act (1931): 
The national movement was gaining momentum under Mahatma 
Gandhi and other leaders and, therefore, the government wanted 
to arm itself with extraordinary powers to deal with the situation 
Created by resurgent nationalism. The Indian nationalists were 
using the weapons of satyagraha and civil disobedience against the 
government. Hence the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act was 
Passed in 1931 to deal with matters which were likely to incite 
violence or unrest in the country. The wide and sweeping powers 
conferred by this Act were fully exercised by the government in 
order to weaken the national movement. Evén the leading news- 
Papers which espoused the cause of the nationalists were heavily 
Penalised and made to furnish unusually heavy security deposits. 


(4) The Foreign Relation Act (1932) : Another obnoxious 
Act was the Foreign Relation Act, 1932, which empowered the 
government to take action against the newspapers prejudicing 
relations between the Government of India and foreign states. 


(5} Indian States (Protection) Act (1934): The Indian 
States (Protection) Act, 1934, was passed for enabling the Govern- 
ment of [ndia to deal with those newspapers in British India which 
criticised the acts of administration in Indian states. 


(6) Defence of India Act and Defence of India Rules 
(1939) : During the Second World War (1939-45), the Government 
of India was armed with extraordinary powers under the Defence 
of India Act and Defence of India Rules. Pre-censorship was re- 
enforced. The publication of all news relating to Congress 
activities was at one time declared illegal. However, the Defence 
of India Act and Defence of India Rules lapsed after the 
cessation of hostilities in 1945. Thus, after the end of the 
World War II, the press in India heaved a sigh of relief. However, 
it is no exaggeration to say that during the pre-independence period, 
Indian vernacular press groaned under the weight of censorship and 
other stringent restrictions. But the freedom-loving editors and 
publishers educated the public opinion during the course of Indian 
national movement even at the risk of confiscation of their security 
deposits. Their services to national independence were invaluable. 
The names of such newspapers which mobilised Indian public 
Opinion in the teeth of government’s opposition would ever be 
Temembered with gratitude in annals of the Indian press. 


VI. The Press since Independence (1947) 

During the post-independence period, the press in India has 
been as free as its counterpart in the western democracies. Though 
Certain legislative enactments have been made in order to regulate 
the freedom of press, it should not be concluded that the press in 
India has been gagged and muzzled. Those who are at the helm 
of affairs in the country, have an abiding faith in the freedom of 
prens The development of press in free India may be discussed as 
unde r. 
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(1) Formation of Press Trust of India Ltd.: In 1948, 
the Press Trust of India was established to take over the supply of 
news to and from India. This was organised on the basis of an 
agreement with the Reuters. The formation of P. T. I. was a great 
landmark in Indian journalism. Later, the P.T.I. became indepen- 
dent of the Reuters. 


(2) Press Laws Inquiry Committee (1948): The Press 
Laws Inquiry Committee was set up in 1948 with Ganganath Jha as 
its chairman. It made the following recommendations: (i) The 
Foreign Relation Act 1932 and the Indian States (Protection) Act 
(1934) should be repealed, (ii) While the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act 1931 should be repealed, certain provisions of the Act 
should be incorporated in the ordinary law of the country, (iii) 
Section 124 of Indian Penal Code concerning sedition should be 
amended for narrowing down its scope so that it may be made 
applicable only to acts or words inciting disorder. 


| (3) Indian Constitution and the Press: The new Consti- 
tution of India came into force on 26th January, 1950.. Article 19 
(1) (a) of the Constitution guarantees the right to freedom of speech 
and expression jto all citizens of India. The spirit of this Constitu- 
tional provision is that this right will be exercised in a responsible 
way. But there was the possibility of unbridled freedom of speech 
which may not be in the national interest. Consequently, the first 
Amendment Act was passed in June 1951. It provided that the 
right to freedom of speech and expression was subject to all laws 
which impose reasonable restrictions in the interest of the security 
of the state, friendly relations with foreign countries, public order, 
decency and morality or in relation to contempt of court, defa- 
mation or incitement to an offence. It has been held by the 
Supreme Court in the Express Newspaper case that the right to 
freedom of speech and expression includes the freedom of press in 
its scope. Even in the Constituent Assembly, Mr. Ananthasayanam 


Ayyangar had said that “the fi 
Hek e freedom of press means freedom of 


(4) The Press (Objectionable Matter) Act (1951): In 
moe 1951, the Press (Objectionable Matter) Act ni Able 
hs ct empowered the government to demand and forfeit security 
perc for the publication of “objectionable matter” 
which has been defined under section 3 of the Act. Thus, no 
bad or artcie or news which incites violence, sabotage, murder 
of E such thing which undermines the prestige of the government 
BR rah bi and published. This Act empowered the govern- 
ea ance certain publications, prohibit transmission by post of 
jectionable documents, to seize unauthorised newspapers and to 


seize an i i 
E foree dip fit unauthorised presses, The Act, however, remained 
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(5) Recommendations of the Press Commission (1952) : 
The All-India Newspaper Editors’ Conference and the Indian 
Federation of Working Journalists criticised the Press (Objec- 
tionable Matter) Act, 1951, and called upon the government to 
appoint a commission to enquire into the working of the Indian 
press. Accordingly, the government appointed the Press Commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Justice Rajadhyaksha in 1952, The 
Commission submitted its report in August 1954. Among its 
important recommendations were : (i) the setting up of an All-India 
Press Council, (i) a strict code of advertisement by newspapers, 
(iii) safeguarding the freedom of press, (iv) encouraging a sense 
of responsibility among journalists, (v) censuring objectionable 
kinds of journalistic conduct, and (vi) improving methods of recruit- 
ment, education and training for journalism. The Commission 
observed: “Whatever the forms of ownership, the character ofa 
newspaper will depend on the character of the editor and the 
proprietors and not on the form of ownership”. 


(6) Legislation regarding the Press : The Union Parlia- 
ment passed several laws regarding the press in India. Some of the 
important legislative enactments are: (i) The Delivery of Books 
and Newspapers (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, (ii) The Working 
Journalist’s Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous Provisions Act, 
1955, (iii) The Newspaper (Price and Page) Act, 1956, (iv) The Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings (Protection of Publications) Act, 1960. 


(7) Press during the internal emergency : The President 


-of India promulgated an ordinance of emergency, which continued 


from 25th June, 1975, to 21st March, 1977. During this period, 
censorship was imposed on the press so as to enable the government 
to deal with the anti-social elements menacing peace and tranquillity 
in the country. 


However, the Janata Party which came to power in March 
1977 removed the press censorship and restored full freedom of 
press. 


At present, the press is as free as its counterpart in any 
democracy. If the liberty of press is to be meaningful, the editors 
should avoid irresponsible comments in national interests. They 
should give impartial and dispassionate assessment of the perfor- 


‘mance of the government and avoid a partisan approach. Recent 


studies regarding the freedom of press in India reveal that the 
liberty of press is intact in India and that the press in India is 


playing a fairly responsible role in the education of public opinion 


in the country. 


CHAPTER 18 


DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN LITERATURE 


OUTLINE 
@ Renaissance in India, (ii) Baorichment of English literature by 
Indian writers, (ili) Bengali literature, (iv) Marathi literature, (v) 


Hindi literature, (v?) Gujarati literature, (vii) Urdu literature, (yiii) 
Tamil literature, (ix) Imoaet of Western literature on the develop- 


I. Renaissance in India 
_. The 19th century is marked by Indian renaissance. The 
British c 


onquest was indeed a turning point in India as the 


Tenaissance movement gradually unfolded itself at that time. In this 
Context, Dr, R.€. Majumdar has aptly observed thus : “In spite of 
Political conyulsions and economic Tetrogression, the first century of 
British rule in India (1757-1857) is in Certain respects a memorable 


discovering the rich aspects of Indian cultural heritage. Sir William 
-H. Wi i Fergusson, 

Alexandar Cunningham, Max Mueller, Rajendra Lal Mitra, E.B. 
avell, Ananda Coomaraswamy and other scholars, philosophers 
and historians paid glowing tributes to Indian culture and civilisa- 


William Jones translated the Code of Manu. He also edited 
the distin uished drama “Shakuntala” of Kalidas and other works 
of Kalidas whose glorious achievements in the field of literature 
alidas spread far 
l frontiers. On the other hand, 


n ee 
_ —_ a tee 
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Charles Wilkins translated the Bhagvadgita. H.T. Colebrooke 
edited Panini’s Grammar. Thus, these literary works of foreign 
writers contributed, to a great extent, to the revival of Indian 
culture. Their revelations and commentaries made Indians proud 
of their rich cultural heritage. 


Il. Enrichment of English Literature by Indian writers 


A number of Indian writers attempted to write in English and 
their contribution led to the enrichment of English literature. 
Michael Madhusudan Dutta and Bankim Chandra Chatterji wrote 
their first books in English. The great nationalis? Aurobindo Ghosh 
preferred to write in English throughout his life. Toru Dutt’s 
volume of poetry called Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan 
contained stories of Savitri, Sita, Dhruva and Prahalada. Sarojini 
Naidu also attained the stature of being a great : poetess in English. 
Yet another writer was, Romesh Chandra Dutt who wrote fiction 
and poetry in English. The most important Indian literary 
luminary was Rabindra Nath Tagore whose famous treatise 
Gitanjali won for him the Nobel Prize. In the field of novels, Mulk 
Raj Anand, R.K. Narayan and Raja Rao have occupied a 
pre-eminent position. In the field of philosophy, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan was an exceptional literary celebrity. He registered a 
great impact on western philosophical thought by popularising 
Indian philosophy. Among the other Indian writers who wrote 
in English with distinction were Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, K.S. Venketramani, J. Krishnamurti, Bhabani Bhatta- 
charya, Dr. Jadunath Sarkar, K.M. Panikkar, V.D. Savarkar, D.F. 
Karaka, and K.A. Abbas. 


III. Bengali Literature 


During the nineteenth century, Bengali literature flourished to- 
a considerable extent. The history of Bengali prose literature 
really began with the establishment of Fort William College in 
Calcutta in 1800. The Christian missionaries of Serampore under 
the able guidance and dynamic leadership of William Carey and 
the pandits of Fort William College, laid the foundation of Bengali 
prose. William Carey composed a grammar of the Bengali language 
in 1801 and a Bengali-English dictionary in 1815. In this context, 
R.C. Majumdar says : “On the whole, the importance of Carey’s 
contribution to the development of Bengali prose is very great 
indeed.” 


On the other hand, Raja Ram Mohan Roy was active in 
running Bengali newspapers meant for the common people. Social 
reforms and religious and political reforms were the themes that 
dominated his writings. Raja Ram Mohan Roy is regarded as the 
father of modern Bengali prose. Yet another Bengali prose writer 
was Ishwarchandra VidyaSagar who profusely used Sanskrit 
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words in place of Persiaa words and thus Purified the Bengali 
prose. 


Among the other notable prose writers who enriched Bengali 
Prose were Maharishi Debendranath Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen, 
and Pandit Shibanath Shastri. 


(1) Growth of Bengali drama and novels ; Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee wasa novelist of high calibre, One of his 
famous novels is Anand Math which contains the national song of 
India, “Bande Matram”. This novel earned great fame because of 
its patriotic fervour. Among other distinguished novelists were 

njib Chandra, Ramesh Chandra Datta, Smt. Svarna Kumari 
Ghosal, Pandit Shibanath Shastri and Tarachandra Ganguli. 


In the field of drama, Michael Madhusudan Datta was a 
versatile genius. He produced rich Bengali dramatic literature. 
His historical drama entitled “Krishna-Kumari” was a work of 
high order. 


Yet another Bengali playwright was Dinabandhu Mitra whose 
famous drama was “Niladarpana”. 


Among the famous playwrights were Jyotirindranath Tagore 
and Giris Chandra Ghose. 


(2) Growth of Bengali poetry : The greatest name in 
modern India and modern Bengal is Rabindra Nath Tagore who 
was a versatile genius. His creative output is astonishing. His 
short devotional verses entitled “Gitanjali” (1910) earned worldwide 

, fame and won for him the Nobel Prize for literature in 1913, Indeed 


the award of the Nobel Prize to Tagore was a monumental occasion 
for Indians. 


Today, Bengali literary renaissance is characterised by 
revolutionary spirit which challenges the outmoded and bad 
Social customs and the glaring economic inequalities in society. 


IV. Marathi Literature 


As in case of Bengali, William Carey at Serampore, with the 
help of a Marathi scholar Vaidaynath Sarma, began to develop 
modern Marathi in Fort William College in Calcutta which was 
founded in 1800, During the two decades of the 19th century, ten 
Works were produced in Marathi, including the grammar of the 
Marathi language (1806), the Marathi-English Dictionary (1810), 
translation of stories from the Bible and the “Panchatantra”. Later 
oie in 1828, Bapu Chhatre produced two fine books “Balmitra’” and 

Acsop’s Fables” in Marathi. Yet another distinguished Marathi 
Wnter was Dadoba Pandurang Tarkhadhar whose Marathi grammar 
*8 a significant contribution to Marathi literature. On the other hand, 
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Parshuram Balwant was an editor of the Navneet (1854), an antho- 
logy of Marathi poetry. 


Then, there were Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar who translated 
Robinson Crusoe and Baba Padmanji who wrote his famous novel 
in Marathi “Yamuna Paryatan”. The period between 1874 to 1900 
was dominated by Vishnu Shastri Chiplunkar who distinguished 
himself in Marathi prose. He started his famous Marathi journal 
Nibandhamala in 1874. On the other hand, in keeping with the 
spirit of resurgent nationalism in India, many nationalist journals 
were started. These journals included the Kesari of Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, Sudharak (1888) of Principal Agarkar, The Kal (1898) of 
S.M. Paranjpe and several others. Yet another notable Marathi 
writer was N.C. Kelkar who enriched Marathi literature by his 
essays, poems, dramas, etc. His dramas specially constitute a rich 
treasure of Marathi literature. On the other hand, the name of 
Hari Narayan Apte shines significantly in the resplendent galaxy of 
eminent Marathi literatures. He occcupied a pre-eminent place in 
the field of Marathi novel. Among other famous Marathi writers 
were Kirloskar Deval Khadilkar, Kolhatkar, Mama Warerkar, 
Acharya P.K. Atre, Vishnu Janardhan, N.V. Bapat, N.C. Phadke, 
Hari Narayan Apte, S.V. Kelkar, V.S. Khandekar, Keshav Suta, 
Ananda Tambe, Girish, Yeshwant Madhav Julian, Rege and others, 
who rendered their valuable contribution to Marathi drama fiction 
and poetry. 


V. Hindi Literature 


(1) Efforts to popularise Hindi: A number of institutions 
were founded for popularisation and propagation of Hindi. The 
Arya Samaj established by Swami Dayanand Sarswati played a 
pivotal role in this regard. Arya Samaj revived and spread Hindi 
in various parts of India. In 1894, the Kashi Nagri Pracharini 
Sabha was founded in Madras. The objective of this Sabha was to 
spread Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas. Hindi was also developed 
by individual efforts. It was developed into a great language by 
Sur Das and Tulsidas. Ramcharit Manas written by Tulsidas is the 
most popular literary work. 


(2) Hindi novels and short stories : The most distinguised 
novelist and short-story writer of modern Hindi was Premchand 
(1880-1936). His advent was an epoch-making event in the 
development of Hindi literature. He earned the distinction of 
writing as many as 250 short stories some of which rank amongst 
the finest short stories in the world. Many of his literary works were 
translated into other regional languages such as Bengali, Gujarati, 
Marathi and Tamil. He was also a prolific novelist, Several other 
novelists such as Parde Bachhan Sharma, Brindaban Lal Varma, 
Yash Pal, Ramchandra Tewari, Amritlal Nagar, Bhagwati Charan 
Varma and Gulshan Nanda have enriched Hindi literature by 
producing their treatises , 
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3) Hindi drama and poetry : Jayshankar Prasad was an 
TAR writer of historical dramas. He wielded a E 
pen. His dramas depicted the social life of his days. Yet pore 
Outstanding dramatist was Hari Krishna Prem Prasad who - sth 
vivid picture of the social, political, philosophical and cu 
conditions of ancient India in his dramas. 


ili i h as 
Hindi literature has’ been enriched by several poets suc 
‘Shridhar Pathak, Ayodhya Singh Upadhyay, Maithili Saran Gopu, 
Smt. Subhadra Kumari Chauhan, Pandit Makhanlal Chaturve 1, 
and Surya Kanta Tripathi ‘Nirala’. 


Of all these eminent poets, Surya Kanta Tripathi Nirala and 
Maithili Saran Gupta have made distinct contribution to Hindi 
literature. Maithili Saran Gupta who was the doyen of Hindi 
Poets introduced a new dimension in Hindi literature, Heis justly 
Tegarded as the representative Poet of his age. His literary works 
are marked by purity of language, sweet melody of verses, mysti- 
cism, and synthesis between the old and the new literary trends. 


States so that the people of these areas may evince keen interest in 
learning Hindi. At Present, Hindi is spoken, understood and 
Written by the largest number of People of India and in the near 
future, even in non-Hindi speaking States, it will get its due place as 
the national langnage. It has been the endeavour of the Govern- 


arma, an eminent Hindi writer, received the highest award in 
Hindi literature, She had the Privilege of receiving this award at 


come to India to participate in the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in November, 1983. 


VI. Gujarati Literature 


In Gujarat, a large number of devotional poems and songs 
Were composed by saints i i 


ujarati poets of note were Paramanand, Brahmanand, 


_ Yet another famous Gujarati 
genius, noble ideology and an enthusia: 
alpat Ram, Yet another celebrity in 


poet who exhibited a poetic 
sm for social reforms was 
the field of Gujarati poetry 
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was Narmada Shanker (1833-1886) who was a versatile genius. 
Gujarat has produced a number of outstanding poets such as 
Balvantrai Kalyanrai Thakore, Mani Shankar, Rathaji Bhatt and 
Sursinhji Gahel. 


Modern Gujarati Literature ; The introcuction of English 
education and the impact of Western literature in the 19th century 
strongly stimulated the growth of Gujarati prose literature. For the 
promotion of Gujarati literature, the Gujarati Vernacular Society 
was founded by A. Kinloch Forbes in 1848. The Christian mission- 
ers also produced Gujarati text-books and translated the Bible into 

ujarati. 


Narmada Shankar Lalshankar (1833-1886) is regarded as the 
father of modern Gujarati prose. His treatise entitled “Dharm- 
vichar” (1885) is an outstanding work. He also published the first 
Gujarati dictionary. Yet another illustrated prose writer was 
Dalpat Ram who wrote excellent verses on the beauty of nature. 


In the field of literary criticism, Sir Ramanbhai and Dr. A.S. 
Dhruva, in dramas Ranchodbhai and Udayaram and in novels Nand 
Shankar Tulja Shankar, the .author of the novel Karna Ghelo and 
Govardhan Ram Tripathi, the writer of the famous novel Sarswati 
Chandra are famous names, 


Gujarat has produced eminent writers in the various fields of 
literature. Among the most distinguished literary luminaries were 
Narsinhrao, an outstanding poet, critic and philologist, Ramanlal 
Desai (1892-1954), Gauri Shankar Joshi (1892-1965), K.M. Munshi, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and his close associateslike Kakasaheb Kalelkar, 
the essayist, Kishorilal Mashruwala, the philospher-thinker (1899- 
1952), and Mahadevbhai Desai, the diarist. 


Of all these, Dr. K.M. Munshi was an exceptional literary 
luminary. He made Gujarati language elastic. He is compared 
with English writer Carlyle in language and style. He inaugurated 
the golden age of modern Gujarati literature. K.M. Munsbi was 
simply marvellous in characterisation. His most famous novels 
were Prithvi, Kautilya, Jai Somnath aud Bhagwan Parasuram. 


Mahatma Gandhi also holds a pivotal position in Gujarati 
literature. His autobiography, letters, essays and _commentaries in 
the newspapers inaugurated a new eta of simplicity, clarity, vigour 
and independent thinking. Thus, Gujarati literature has been 
enriched by these writers and today it has assumed a new form, 


VII. Urdu Literature 
(1) Literary centres of Urdu Literature : The Urdu 
literature is closely associated with the rise and fall of the Mughal 
| Empire. Shah Alam, the last Mughal Emperor, was a great Urdu 
poet. Nawab of Aujh used to patronise Urdu scholars, During the 
days of these nawabs, Lucknow was the centre of Urdu literature. 
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The pendulum of royal patronage was in full swing during the 
days of the rulers of Rampur, Hyderabad, Bhopal and Patna. 


(2) Urdu Poetry : A new epoch in the history of Urdu 
literature was inaugurated by Mohammed Hussain Azad and Altaf 
Hussain Panipat, known as Hali. Both these literary figures were 
great poets who introduced not only a new form and subject matter 
but also organised Mushairas, i.e. literary recitations. By the middle 
of 19th century, three eminent Urdu poets Sauda, Mir Taqui and 
Mir Hassan established their standards for later generations in 
ghazal and qasida (humorous poetry). 


Mirza Ghalib (1799-1869) is regarded as the most pre-eminent 
of Urdu poets and his writings have become the common possession 
of the Urdu-knowing public. 


Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal (1873-1938) was one of the great 
poets. For writing thesis on Persian mysticism, he secured a degree 
from Cambridge and a Ph.D. from the University of Munich. He 
participated in Mushaira of poets at Lahore. 


(3) Urdu Prose : In the sphere of Urdu prose, Dr. Gilchrist, 
the Principal of the Fort William College at Calcutta, made valua- 
ble contribution. He got Urdu text-books published, He encouraged 
the Urdu scholars. In 1839, Urdu replaced Persian as the language 
of the administration, Hence Urdu earned great popularity. Mirza 
Ghalib also made his valuable contribution to Urdu prose. Yet 
another literary luminary who enriched Urdu prose was Sir Saiyed 


a Khan. He developed Aligarh as a centre of Urdu litera- 
ure, 


(4) Urdu novels and dramas : Pandit Ratannath Sarshar 
and Maulvi Abdul Hamid Sharar were eminent novelists. The most 
famous novels of Maulvi A.H. Sharar were Aziz-o-Warjina and 
Mansur-o-Mohana. A number of Bengali, Hindi and {| Marathi 
dramas were translated into Urdu. 


(5) Modernisation of Urdu literature : During the post- 
independent period, Urdu literature developed progressive tenden- 
cies. The outstanding champions of modernisation of Urdu 
literature are the story-writer Mohammad Hussain Askari, Sardar 
Ali Jafri, Khwaja Ahmed Abbas and Hafiz Jalandhari. Munshi 
Premchand was originally an Urdu writer but later on he switched 
over to writing in Hindi. His contribution to Urdu literature has 
been unique. Urdu literature has been revolutionised through the 
translation of various works of Bengali writers, Works of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterji, Sharat Chandra Chatterji and Rabindra Nath 
Tagore have been translated into Urdu. Thus the Urdu-speaking 
peeple have orientation with latest trends of modern literature, 
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VIII. Tamil Literature 


Among the South Indian language, Tamil occupies a pre- 
eminent place. In Tamil Nadu, Christian missionaries made a rich 
contribution to the growth of vernacular literature. Jesuit missio- 
naries printed the first Tamil book in 1571 while the first Tamil 
journal known as Tamil Patrika was published in 1831. Western 
education and the contact with the West spurred Tamil writers to 
wield their pen for the revival of the glory of ancient Tamil litera- 
ture. Anumuga Nalvar earned the distinction of editing and publi- 
shing for the first time most of the ancient Tamil classics, 


Among the eminent novelists were V.P.P. Mudaliar, Rajan 
Iyer, Kuppuswamy, Suryanarain Shastri and Kalki. In prose 
writing, C. Rajagopalachari, Srinivas Ayyangar, Srinivas Shastri and 
Vaiyapuri Pillai and several others distinguished themselves, The 
most eminent literary genius is K.S. Venkatramani whose antho- 


logies and treatises won for him the epithet “The Tagore of the 
outh.” 


A brief reference may be made to Subramanya Bharati whose 
popularity was matchless in modernising and elevating the Tamil 
language. He wasa great poet inspired by lofty ideas. He was a 
fiery nationalist, a staunch advocate of women’s emancipation and 
a champion of the underprivileged sections of society. 


Bharati made Tamil popular, supple and sinewy., His prolific 
writings made him a literary prodigy. During the post-independence 
period, South Indian languages like Tamil, Kannada, Telugu and 
Malayalam have made great progress. These languages got further 
impetus when the Southern states got the option to use them for 
their internal administration. However, English is still popular in 
South India and is also used for the purpose of administration. 


IX. Impact of Western literature on the development of 
Indian Vernacular Literature 


Western literature has registered a decisive impact on the 
Indian vernacular literature. 


(a) Development of new ideas, new literary forms and 
techniques ; When Indian scholars came in close contact with the 
rich storehouse of Western literature, they imbibed new ideas, new 
literary forms, new methods and techniques in the development of 
vernacular literature. Indeed Indian renaissance was the result of 
the close contact of Indian scholars with the English literature. In 
this context, Dr, R.C. Majumdar has aptly remarked thus: “English 
literature itself and literatures of ancient, medieval and modern 
Europe to which English-knowing Indians had access through trans- 
lations in English, revolutionised the attitude to life and literature 
and inaugurated the current or modern phase in Indian literature.” 
Yet another writer, R.C. Dutt, has expressed similar views. He 
says : “The Hindu intellect came in contact with all that is the 
noblest and the most healthy in European history and literature and 
profited by it.” 
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(b) Synthesis of the East and the West : The contact of 
Indian scholars with English literature facilitated the synthesis of the 
East and West. Various foreign writers like Sir William Jones, 
H.T. Colebrooke, H.H. Wilson, H.T. Prinsep, Fergusson Alexander 
Cunningham, Max Mueller and E.B. Havell paid glowing tributes 
to Indian culture. Max Mueller studied and translated several 
valuable Sanskrit works. He had the honour of editing the complete 
text of the Rig Veda. The great orientalist, William Jones, trans- 
lated the Code of Manu. Charles Wilki translated the Bhagvadgita. 


These works led to a revival of Indian cultural heritage and 
also to the synthesis between Indian culture and Western culture. 


(c) Modernisation of Indian vernaculars : The contact 
of Indian scholars with English literature resulted in the moderni- 
sation of Indian vernaculars. Indian writers imbibed the European 
Spirit and wrote on modern themes. Their literary works aimed at 
the eradication of prevailing social evils. For instance, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy who was impressed by English education, worked 
incessantly for the removal of social evils. He was an ardent advo- 
cate of English education. He believed that if Indian society was to 
be modernised English education was necessary.. The outlook of 
Indian writers became modern. For example an eminent Hindi 
writer, Maithili Saran Gupta, composed poems like “Saket” and 

Jai Bharat” in which laudable ideals of sound internationalism, 
and human dignity were enshrined. Thus, it can be maintained 


that the impact of Western learning ushered in an era of Indian 
renaissance, 


CHAPTER 19 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN THE 20TH 
CENTURY INDIA 


“OUTLINE 


(i) Scientific research in Universities and other institutes, (i) 
Achievements in various branches of science, (iii) Medical science, 
(iv) Contribution of leading Indian scientists, (r) Industrial and 
technological development, (vi) India’s efforts for use of nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes, (vii) India and space research. 


During the medieval period, India was far behind the western 
countries in science and technology. However, the position was 
different in the ancient period during which a galaxy of scientists 
flourished. The great works of ancient Indian scientists and scho- 
Jars are positive proofs to indicate the fact that during ancient times, 
India had registered great progress in science. Aryabhatta, the 
distinguished astronomer, Brahmagupta and Bhaskarachraya, the 
famous mathematicians, Susruta and Dhanvantari (4th century 
A.D.), eminent doctors, were among the great men of ancient India 
who made a unique contribution to science. 


In modern times, the British established their complete politi- 
‘cal sway over India. Under the British regime, universities were 
established and the Indians felt the impact of Western science and 
technology. In the 20th century, Indians began to evince keen 
Interest in science and technology and great Indian scientists con- 
ducted research in various branches of science. Their research 
work was recognized and appreciated by the scientists in the 
advanced countries. Some of the Indian scientists were emp- 
loyed for conducting research in the highly sophisticated labo- 
Tatories of Western countries. 


__ It is fitting to review the achievements of scientists and techno- 
logists in 20th century India. 


I. Scientific research in Universities and other Institutes 


Various universities established by the British rulers in India 
ie scientific research and produced scientists of high, 
Calibre, 
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1, Research in Calcutta University: Father Lafont of the 
St. Xavier’s College, affiliated to the Calcutta University, played a 
leading role in encouraging scientific research. He equipped his- 
college laboratory with all the required apparatus. On various occa- 
sions, he launched a series of public scientific exhibitions. He 
had delivered several lectures on the latest scientific inven- 
tions. Father Lafont’s great pupil, Jagdish Chandra Bose, 
who studied at St. Xaviers College, Calcutta, and Christ. 
Church, London, became a distinguished scientist. His origi- 
nal inventions in physics were noteworthy. He worked on electric 
waves and in 1896 his original paper on “The Determination of the 
Indices of Electric Refraction” was published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, London. Soon Bose emerged as a prominent 
figure. His paper on the electric waves was highly appreciated by 
the audience of the British Association of Advancement of Science. 


The Calcutta University College of Science and Technology 
emerged as an all-India institution. Half of its members of staff 
hailed from the areas outside Bengal. The Calcutta University has 
produced exceptional celebrities in the field of science such as Dr. 
C.V. Raman, Dr. P.C. Ray, Dr. S.K. Mitra, Dr. S.N. Bose and: 
Dr. Meghnad Saha. 


2. Progress of Science and Technology under Univer- 
sity of Bombay : Sir George Clarke, the Chancellor of the 
Bombay University, said in his Convocation Address in 1908 that 
due emphasis should be laid on scientific education. As early as- 
1911 changes were introduced in the courses of study of the Bombay’ 
University for having a better correlation of subjects and 
for making necessary preparation for research, Gradually, im 
the study of science, greater importance was attached to practi- 
cals in the laboratories. From 1916 onwards, post-graduate studies. 
in science were started. The M. Visveswaraya Committee om 
Technical and Industrial Education recommended in 1921 that a 
College of Technology be established in Bombay. However, the 
University could not establish the college due to paucity of funds,. 
but it set up a department in 1933, A beginning was made with the 
formation of a Department of Textile Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering in the premises of the Royal Institute of Science. 
During 1943-45, the Bombay University introduced six new courses- 
Owing to increasing specialisation of the chemical industry. 


_ Itis appropriate to mention here the affiliation of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute in civil, electrical and mechanical 
pesineering in 1946. It was in 1952 that the Sir J.J. School of Arts- 
had its affiliation for architechture, In 1914 mechanical engineering 


was made a separate course and in 1932 electrical engineering. In 


In 1948, a degree course in 
Now various polytechnics, engi- 
s have been affiliated to Bombay 


———— ë TTR 
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3. Research and Technology in Madras University : 
By 1871, the University of Madras had five government colleges 
and seven non-government colleges, including the medical college 
-and engineering college. The St. Joseph’s College established at 
Tiruchirapalli in 1844 played a_ vital role in the development of 
higher education in South India, One of the famous products of 
the Madras University was the mathematical prodigy S, Ramanujam 
who later on prosecuted his higher studies in England for two years. 
In 1926, the Zoology and Botany departments were established. In 
195], the departments of Physics, Geology and Geophysics were 
Started. [n 1944, the B.Sc. Chemical Technology course was intro- 
duced. Later on, textile and leather technology were started. With 
-a handsome donation of Alagappa Chettiar, the College of Techno- 
-logy was opened. 


.. 4._ Research and Technology at the Allahabad Univer- 
sity : The University of Allahabad had the distinction of having 
Teputed professors like Dr. Meghnad Saha in science and technology. 
In 1914, Agricultural Botany was started, in 1945, Agricultural 
Zoology and in 1943, Agricultural Engineering. The physics depart- 
ment which had the services of Dr. Meghnad Saha and Dr. K.S. 
Krishnan made tremendous progress. 


The Sheila Dhar Institute of Soil Chemistry established in 
1946 made great strides in research under Prof. N.R. Dhar. The 
Allahabad University encouraged vigorous research in electronics 
and X-ray. Departments of chemistry, mathematics, botany and 
Zoology also did good work. 


5. The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore: The 
reat philanthropist and industrialist J.N. Tata gave a hand- 
Some donation for the establishment of the Indian Institute of 
Science at Bangalore in 1909. This institute had the departments 
-of electrical technology and pure and applied chemistry. In 1921, 
the department of bio-chemistry was established. In 1932, the 
eminent scientist, Sir C.V. Raman, became the director of the Insti- 
tute. The research made by the Indian Institute of Science led to 
the establishment of various industries and engineering concerns in 
‘the different parts of the country. 


6. Asiatic Society of Bengal: In 1784, William Jones 
had established the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It held weekly meet- 
ings at which papers were read and discussions were also held. 
Wihtin fifty years of its establishment, it published a large number 
Of papers in mathematics, physical sciences, zoology, botany 
and geology. In the present century, the articles of famous scientists 
like Dr, J.C. Bose, Dr. C.V. Raman, Dr. K.S. Krishnan appeared in 
the Society’s journal. 
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7. The Institution of Engineers (India) : The Institution 
of Engineers (India), an association representing engineers from 
all disciplines, was established at Calcutta with Thomas Ward 
as its first president. This institution had done creditable work 
and gave great encouragement to engineers. In 1935, the Royal 
Charter was granted to it to promote the general advancement 
of engineering in India. In 1943, its centre at Lahore was established. 

1944, four important technical Sections, viz. civil engineering, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering and general engi- 
neering were established. Since independence, with the need for 


engineering services, the membership of the Institution has in- 
creased. 


8. National Academy of Sciences : On the initiative of Dr. 
Meghnad Saha, at the Allahabad session of the Science Congress- 
(1930), it was decided by some scientists to unite and form 
themselves into a corporate body for the sake of cultivation and 

romotion of science in all its branches. This body was called The- 

cademy of Science of the U.P., of Agra and Oudh. The first 
President of the Academy was Dr. Meghnad Saha. The Academy 
launched the publication of a bulletin which was later known as- 
Proceedings similar to the Publication of the British Royal Society. 


9. Council of Scientific and Industrial Research- 
(CSIR.) : The Government of India established the Council of 
Scientific and In dustrial Research in 1940. Dr. S.S. Bhatnagar, 
Director of Scientific and Industrial Research, secured funds from 
industrialists for the construction of research laboratories. During the- 


Period between 1953-57, several laboratories were brought under the 
control of the C.S.LR. 


10. Atomic Energy Commission : The Atomic Energy. 
Commission was established in 1948 for developing atomic energy 
as a source of electricity and for developing its uses in agriculture, 
industry, biology and medicine. Dr. H.J. Bhabha was the chairman. 
of A.E.C. as well as Director besides being Secretary to the 
Government of India. The Bhabha Atomic Research Centre was- 
established in 1957 as the national centre for research and 
development in the field of atomic energy. The first nuclear” 
power station was set up at Tarapur, 100 k.m, north of Bombay. 
Research work at Trombay was divided into groups like physics, 
electronics, chemistry, metallurgy and engineering, biology and" 


medicine, 


Various research institutes like the Tata Institute of Fundam- 
ental Research, Saha Institute of Nuclear Physi:s, Physical 
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Research Laboratory, Indian Cancer Research Centre receive 
support from the A.E.C. 


11. Achievements in Various Branches of Science 


The impact of the West, since the British merchants of the 
East India Company came to India, led to a highly useful research 
work in various subjects of science. A brief review of the research 
in different subjects of science is made here. 


(a) Botany : A study of the plants of Malabar had been made 
by Drakenstein (1637-92), the Governor of Dutch possessions. 
He published a book on Botany consisting of 12 volumes. Yet 
another in this field was Robert Kyd who was made the first 
Honorary Superintendent of the 40-acre Royal Botanical Garden 
at Sibpur near Calcutta. This garden later became an important 
centre of botanical studies. Robert Kyd was succeeded by William 
Roxburgh who was the British East India Company's Naturalist. 
As a superintendent of the garden at Sibpur, he made extensive 
botanical research and produced a catalogue of 3,500 species 
of indigenous plants. His useful book on botany contained valuable 
information on plants which were vividly illustrated. On account 
of his great contribution, posterity regarded him as the Father of 
of Indian Botany. 


The Botanical Survey of India was set up in 1890. George 
King who was professor of Botany at the Calcutta Medical College 
was appointed ex-officio Director of the Survey. This Survey was 
of practical use to the people of India who were able to grow, on 
a commercial basis, tea, coffee, tobacco, rubber, etc. 


In the 20th century, research was conducted in morphology, 
ecology, plant pathology, physiology, genetics and other branches. 
At Allahabad, Bangalore, Delhi and other places research was 
undertaken on embryology. 


(b) Zoology : During the second half of the 19th century, the 
teaching of zoology commenced at the Allahabad, Madras and 
Punjab Universities. Research was conducted in zoology, animal 
ecology, zoo-geography and other allied subjects, The results of 
zoological research were used for tackling economic problems like 
food scarcity. Special attention was paid to research in animal- 
borne diseases. Fisheries Research and Nutrition Research found 
favour with the government. 


(c) Mathematics : Dr. Ganesh Prasad, who passed D. Sc. of 
the Allahabad University in 1898, conducted his advanced studies 
in the subject of mathematics at the Cambridge University and at 
the Geottingen University in Germany. After returning to India, he 
Served as the Head of Department of Mathematics at the Benaras 
Hindu University. It was due to his endeavours that the Benaras 
Mathematical Society could be established in 1919. When Dr. 
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Prasad left the Benaras Hindu University, there was a setback 10 
mathematics for some time. But there was a grand revival of the 
methematical spirit when great mathematicians like Dr. V.V. 
Narlikar and Dr. Brij Mohan joined the Mathematics Department 
of the Benaras University. Onthe other hand, great contribution 
to dynamical astronomy was made at this University by Prof. A.C. 
Banerji and Dr. P.L. Bhatnagar. The Vigyan Parishad of Allahabad 
Published several scientific books under the able guidance of 
Dr. Gorakh Prasad who had earned a great reputation for his 
Tesearch in astronomy. 


(d) Physics : The world-renowned scientist, Dr. Jagdish 
Chandra Bose, laid the foundation of research work in physics 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta, The research work in physics 
received great fillip when the Calcutta University opened its own 
Physics Department with Dr. C.V. Raman as professor, Invaluable 
Tesearch was conducted on a broad Tange of subjects. Dr. Raman’s 
outstanding work on molecular scattering of light led to the dis- 
covery of what is known as the Raman Effect for which Nobel 
Prize was awarded to C.V. Raman in 1930. 


Other eminent professors in Physics who made their significant 
contribution to this subject were Prof. Meghnad Saha, Prof. D.S. 
Kothari, Dr. K.S. Krishnan and} Dr. A.B. Bhatia. Prof. Meghnad 
Saha who was the Head of the Department of Physics at the 
University of Allahabad produced Outstanding work in the fields of 
spectroscopy, wireless and astrophysics. He founded the U.P. 
Academy of Science. He also helped to set up the National Insti- 
tute of Science (now Indian National Science Academy). He 
asked the Institute of Nuclear Physics (1945) at the Calcutta 

niversity. 


on nitrites of metals and succeeded in discovering mercurous 
nitrite. Besides P.C. Ray, Dr. P.B. Sarkar at Oilean Dr. H.B. 


Pioneering research work in i i 
f Physical chemistry was under- 
Dr LG: Choa Dhar in AE at the Eresidenoy College, Calcutta. 
r, J.C. » Or. J.N. Mukherjee an ~S.S. 
did much useful research work in EEA a een 
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On the other 


hand, several scientists conducted research on 


terpenes and allied products, essential oils, alkaloids and steroids. 


. Kesearch was also 


made on synthetic dyes. Biochemical research 


was conducted by G.J. Fowler at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. This was related to water purification, fermentation, 


nitrogen conservat 


ion for agriculture and sewage treatment. On 


the other hand, the Central Research Institute, Dhanbad, made a 


scientific study of 
carbonisation. At 


coal, cleaning of coal, coal-blending and coal 
Calcutta, the Central Glass and Ceramic 


Research Institute conducted a scientific study of glass and 


ceramics. 


Ill. “Medical Science 

In the first half of the 19th century, European doctors who 
were employees of the British East India Company introduced 
modern medicine and surgery. In 1822, the first medical school 


was established at 


Calcutta. During the rule of the British East 


India Company, medical classes were opened in 1827 for teaching 


Ayurveda in the 


Sanskrit College of Calcutta. Lord William 


Bentinck appointed a Committee in 1833 to prepare a report on 
the condition of medical education. On the recommendation of 
the Committee, a medical college was established at Calcutta in 


1835, and medical 


classes in the Sanskrit College were closed. In 


1845, the Grant Medical College was established in Bombay while 
in 1846, the Osmania Medical Cellege was founded in Hyderabad. 
In 1918 the Christian Medical College was established at Vellore. 
The General Medical Council in England supervised medical 
education in India till 1833. The number of medical colleges 
gradually increased and in 1960 there were 58 medical colleges. 
Slowly attention was being paid to medical research. Some Euro- 


peans like Ronald 
Cunningham did p 


Indian Research Fund Association (IRFA) was 
view to initiate, aid, develop and coordinate me 
India. This association gave a lot of 


Ross Haffkine, T.R. Lewis and Macnamara and 
ioneering work in medical research. In 1911, the 
founded with a 
dical research in 
assistance towards many 


projects of research on malnutrition, malaria, cholera, plague, 


leprosy, etc. 


In the second half of the 20th century, some institutes such as 
the All-India Institute of Medical Sciences in Delhi, the Indian 
-Cancer Reserch Centre in Bombay and the Central Institute for 
Research in Indigenous Systems of Medicine in Jamnagar which 
later became the Ayurvedic University, were set up- 


As early as 1 


956, the Jawaharlal Institute of Post-graduate 


‘Medical Education and Research at Pondicherry and All-India 
Institute of Medical Sciences at New Delhi were set up. This was 
followed by the establishment of the Post-graduate Institute of 
Medical Education and Research at Chandigarh and other cities in 


‘the country. The 
intensive research 


se institutes produce specialists and undertake 
in medical and allied fields. 
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Various distinguished institutions such as the Indian Cancer 
Research Centre, the Tata Memorial Hospital at Bombay, the 
Chittranjan Cancer Hospital at Calcutta, the Cancer Institute at 

adras and the Radium Institute and Cancer Hospital at Hydera- 
bad have been set up for undertaking intensive research on the 
causes and cure of this dreadful disease. The Hindustan Antibiotics. 
Ltd., Pimpri, has an excellent Antibiotic Research and Development 

ntre, It is also the country’s largest producer of penicillin, 
Streptomycin and ampicillin. 


Various seminars have been arranged in several parts of India 
during the Post-independence period. In these seminars, world- 
famous medical scientists have been participating and the discus- 
sions and deliberations of these seminars have gone a long way to 
widen the frontiers of medical knowledge. On the other hand, | 
Indian medical students have gone to advanced countries to gain 
uptodate knowledge in medical science. Indian doctors have been 


working in various countries. They have displayed their efficiency” 


and skill and this shows that medical education in India is of world 
standard. 


IV. Contribution of Leading Indian Scientists 


Various reputed Indian scientists have made their significant 
contribution to the advancement of science and technology in India. 
It is fitting here to mention the services of a few eminent Indian 
scientists. 


_ _ (i) Jagdish Chandra Bose : In his early days, he pursued 
his studies at the St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and Christ Church, 
London. In 1886, he became professor of physics at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. He worked on electric waves, In 1901, at the 


Royal Institute in London, Bose Produced autographic records of 


the history of stress and strain in the living and the non-living. By 
inventing the optical level, he made an experiment to show how 
all the characteristics of responses exhibited by the animal tissues 
like the effect of sleep, air, food, drug, etc. were also found in 
Plants. By actually making a demonstration of life in plants, Bose 
won World-wide fame. 


Gi) Dr, P.C. Ray: P.C. Ray graduated from the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and secured his D.Sc. degree from the Edinburgh 
Diversity. He was elevated to the post of Professor of Chemistry 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta. By Conducting research, he 
Was able to isolate in 1895 mercurous nitri : 
ae as epaien of nitrites. Dr. P.C, y 
world-renowned scientist in Chemistry but a i i 
donated Rs, 2 lakhs to the Calota Usi a Opiti Ha 


Works in 1901. He encouraged th i j 
industries by his sound advice, s 1 Pik OEN of, oe 
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(iii) Dr, S.K. Mitra: After securing the degree of M.Sc., 
Professor Mitra served as Lecturer in Physics in several colleges in 
Bihar and Bengal and, finally, became a Lecturer in the Calcutta 
University. He had the privilege of working with great scientists 
like Prof. C.V. Raman and Madame Curie of France. He had 
worked as the chairman of the Radio Research Committee which 
was established in 1942 by the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. He won world-wide recognition as an eminent scientist 
by writing a treatise on the upper atmosphere. He conducted 
research on the afterglow of electrical discharges of nitrogen and 
put forward a new theory on active nitrogen which with certain 
modification is still in vogue. This great scientist was elected 
Fellow of the Royal Society in 1958. 


(iv) Dr. S.N. Bose: Satyendranath Bose stood first in the 
M.Sc. examination in mixed mathematics in 1915. In 1917, he 
became Lecturer in Physics at the Calcutta University. Five years 
later he became Reader at the Dacca University. The world- 
famous scientist Eiristein to whom his paper on Planck’s law was 
sent, praised the originality of Bose. 


Einstein published the paper in the German language. This 
was an extraordinary paper dealing with a law about the statistical 
behaviour of protons and it provided a suitable basis for the study 
of quantum physics. His paper on the Bose-Einstein statistics 
brought him a great name. Dr. S.N. Bose had discharged the 
responsibilities of high offices with distinction. He had worked 
in the capacity of the Vice-Chancellor of the Vishwa-Bharati during 
1956-58. He later became a National Professor and was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1958. 


(v) Dr. Meghnad Saha; Meghnad Saha secured his M.Sc. 
degree in mixed mathematics in 191> from the University of 
Calcutta, standing second in rank. He secured the D.Sc. degree in 
mathematical physics for his research work on electro-magnetism 
and radiation pressure. He conducted research in England and 
published his celebrated theory of thermalionization. As early as 
1927 he was elected fellow of the Royal Society. Later, as head of 
the Department of Physics at the Allahabad University, he planned 
research in various fields. In 1945, he founded the Saha Institute of 
Nuclear Physics at the Calcutta University. In 1931, he established 
the U.P. Academy of Sciences. He was also instrumental in the 
establishment of the National Institute of Sciences. The Indian 
Science News Association was also esatablished by him. Dr. Saha’s 
name is also associated with the main architects of river planning in 
this country. The establishment of the Damodar Valley Corpora- 
tion, a multi-purpose project in Bihar and Bengal, owes much to 
him. In 1956, he was elected as an independent member of the Lok. 
Sabha. This shows that he was a versatile genius. Being an eminent 
scientist, he participated in the political affairs of the country. 
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(vi) Bhabha (1906-66) : Homi Jehangir Bhabha was the 
father of India’s nuclear programme. Born on 30th October, 1906, 
Bhabha received his university education from the Royal Institute 
of Science, Bombay. In 1934, he secured his Ph.D. degree from 


Science, Bangalore. From 1945 until his tragic death in an air 
crash on Mount Blanc on 24th January, 1966, Homi J. Bhabha 
‘worked as the Founder-Director of the Tata Institute of Funda- 
mental Research, Bombay, and the chairman of India’s Atomic 
Energy Commission. After Bhabha’s death, the Government of 
India renamed the Atomic Energy Establishment at Trombay in his 
honour as the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, 


„As Secretary of the Department of Atomic Energy, under the 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, Bhabha played a pivotal role in 


(vii) Sarabhai (1919-1971): Vikram Ambalal Sarabhai suc- 
ceeded H. J. Bhabha as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


in India. Dr. Sarabhai’s most remarkable 
in the field of space exploration. Under his able guidance in June 
1972, the Department of Space and the S 
established with the sole object of the develo 


(viii) Khorana : Dr. Hargovind Khorana is a world-re- 
nowned Indian scientist. Born on 9th January, 1922, at Raipur 
(Multan, West Pakistan) Khorana obtained his Ph.D. degree 
at Liverpool, England. In 1958, he was appointed Professor at the 
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Rockefeller Institute. Khorana jointly with two other scientists 
was awarded Nobel Prize in 1968 for his outstanding work on 
Genetic Code in physiology and medicine, At present, he is a natur- 
alised American citizen. 


V. Industrial and Technological Development 


__ During the British regime indigenous industries declined. The 
Britishers captured the entire trade. The construction of railways 
made transportation of goods easy. The British developed indigo, 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations. They started the coal industries, 
jute mills and iron and steel industry. British grip over trade and 
commerce facilitated the economic exploitation of India. 


(a) Swadeshi Movement : The writings of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, R.C. Dutt, M.G. Ranade and others exposed the exploi- 
tation of Indians at the hands of the British. They stressed the 
urgent need for national enterprise. They appealed to the people to 
promote indigenous industries and to buy and use only goods made 
in India. Swami Dayanand Sarswati gave a lead to this Swadeshi 
Movement. Eminent industrialists led by Jamsetji Tata began to 
start Indian industries. Tata founded a cotton textile mill and 
named it Swadeshi Mills. The plea for Swadeshi was also made by 
great leaders like B.G. Tilak, Mahatama Gandhi and Lala 
Lajpatrai, 


(b) Indian Industrialists : Certain Indian industrialists 
took the lead in bringing about industrial development in India. 
Among them Jamsetji Tata was undoubtely the greatest. With a 
rare vision, patriotism, courage and foresight, he laid the founda- 
tion of industrial development in India. If India is considered 
today as one of the industrially-developed countries, it is because of 
the achievements of pioneers like Jamsetji Tata, the Birlas, 
Walchand Hiranand and the Sarabhais. 


VI. India’s efforts for use of Nuclear Energy for Peaceful 
Purposes 
There are significant landmarks in the development of India’s 
nuclear programme for peace and progress of humanity. 


(i) Tata Institute of Fundamental Research (1945) : 
India’s atomic energy programme began with the establishment of 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research in Bombay by the late Dr. 
Homi J. Bhabha. This institute is the national centre for nuclear 
science and mathematics. 


Gi) Atomic Energy Commission (1948) : In August 1948, 
the Atomic Energy Commission was founded. Dr. H.J. Bhabha was 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


(iii) Atomic Energy Establishment (1954) : In 1954, the 
Atomic Energy Establishment was set up at Trombay in Bombay 
with Dr, Homi J. Bhabha as its first Director to coordinate its- 
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various activities. It is a national centre of research and develop- 
Ment of atomic energy. 


(iv) Apsara (1956): The most significant landmark in 
nuclear development was the construction of India’s first nuclear 
reactor Apsara in 1956 at Trombay. 


(v) Production of Uranium Metal (1959) : Yet another 
important landmark was the »roduction of the first ingot of nuclear 
pure uranium metal in 1959 by the Uranium Metal Plant at 
Trombay in Bombay. 


(vi) Cirus (1960) : In collaboration with Canada under the 
Colombo Plan, the reactor now known as Cirus was started in 
1956. The reactor was commissioned in service in 1960. Such a 
Teactor was considered to be absolutely necessary for large-scale 
Production of radio isotopes. 


(vii) Underground nuclear explosion by India : The 
Atomic Energy Commission under the sane and sound advice of its 
chairman Dr. H.N. Sethna conducted the first underground nuclear 
explosion at Pokran in Rajasthan on 18th May, 1974. This explo- 
sion was done for peaceful use of nuclear energy. India does not 
manufacture atomic weapons and we have an abiding faith in 
nuclear disarmament. 


behind this project isto avoid any hazard to environment. _ The 
government is now sensitive to the issue of air pollution which is 
caused in the metropolitan cities due to congestion and effluents of 
industries. This plant will go a long way to ensure the low level _of 
Pollution of the environment and thus will be helpful in maintaining 
environmental hygiene, 


VII. India and Space Research 


Under the able guidance of Dr. Vikram Sarabhai, the Depart- 
ment of Space and Space Commission were established with the 
sole object of the development of space programme, space techno- 
logy and its application. On 19th April, 1975, the first Indian 
Satellite Arya bhatta was Successfully launched from a Soviet cosmo- 
drome with the aid of a Soviet rocket carrier, 


(1) Indo-Soviet Joint Space Mission (3rd April, 1984) : 
On 3rd April, India reached out for new frontiers of knowledge 
when Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma with two Soviet cosmonauts 
Soared into space aboard Soyuz T-I1 for a historic rendezvous with 
the orbiting Laboratory Salyut-7. The lift-off of Soviet space air- 
craft was an awesome spectacle as the rocket streaked into a clear 
sky with its tail of flame filling the space with crimson glow and the 
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roar of its mighty engine shaking the earth for miles around. Nine 
minutes after the launch, the Spaceship entered its pre-determined 
orbit and Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma became India’s first 
spaceman. The late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said that with the 
launching of the first Indian in space, Indo-Soviet friendship 
acquired a new dimension. She said: “It is a proud occasion for us,” 


Doordarshan gave a live telecast of the launch, the docking 
of Soyuz T-11 spacecraft with Salyut-7 space station, Prime 
Minister's historic talk with Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma in 
Space and the safe landing. Prime Minister expressed the hope that 
within a few years, India will launch its own manned flight with the 
help of indigenous technology. Obviously, India’s space programme 
is in the interest of peace and welfare of mankind. 


CHAPTER 20 


INDEPENDENT INDIA—THE NEHRU ERA (1947-1964) 


OUTLINE 


(i) Consequences of Partition of India, (ii) Integration of Indian 
Princely States, (ili) Internal Reforms and Achievements of India 
under Jawaharlal Nehru, (iy) ‘India’s foreign Policy, (») India and 
the UNO, (vi) India and Commonwealth of Nations. 


That midnight of midnights, that memorable midnight of 
14-15 August, 1947, our national flag went up after the Union Jack 
was brought down, symbolising the transfer of power. Our tri- 
colour flag with bands of saffron, white and green with Ashok 
Chakra inthe middle was hailed’ with “Bharat Mata ki Jai”, 
“Mahatma Gandhi kijai” and “Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ki jai” 
from a hundred thousand men, women and children assembled at 
what was then the Prince’s Park in New Delhi. Even nature was- 
Kindly disposed that night and it paid homage to the flag. A rainbow 
was spread out from the direction of the Red Fort right up to the 
India Gate. A few minutes later, there was a drizzle. The masses 
telished these auspicious signs from the heavens, Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten were there with Field Marshal Auchinleck and 
several other White Sahibs, They stood at attention and acknow- 
ledged it as the symbol of Independent India. 


In the crowd of 14th August, 
eee with such a complete understanding of history that he himself 


very stage during the seventeen 


years of his tenure as Prime Minister, he chose the correct options. 


Am 
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Yes, if Mahatama Gandhi made us memand women out of dust, it 
was left to Jawaharlal Nehru to make us stand upright as Indians, 
feel proud of our heritage and be conscious of determining our 
destiny as democrats, as socialists, as secularists and as a non- 
aligned pzople in a world of warring blocs. If Nehru had not been 
what he was, but a weak man, a man of clay, the history of contem- 
porary India would have been so different. 


I. Consequences of Partition of India 


Immediately after we attained freedom, we were confronted 
with baffling problems, such as communal violence, the problem of 
refugees, and problem of accession of Indian princely states to the 
Indian Union. 


(1) Communal riots : The seed of Muslim communalism 
implanted by the British in 1906 and nurtured since then by the 
British officials had gradually grown into an oak with its roots gone 
deep into a large section of the population. In the wake of inde- 
peadence, communal riots took place in many parts of the country. 
Tn: con nuril treazy went to sucha pitch that even old men, 
women and children were slaughtered in cold blood. Loot, arson 
and acts of vandalism became the erder of the day. 


In the Punjab, when Sir Cyril Radcliffe, the chairman of 
Boundary Commissions for the partition of Punjab and Bengal, 
announced his award on 17th August, 1947, for the partition of 
Punjab, both Muslims and Sikhs were not happy. The Sikhs 
resented the loss of Lahore, Sheikhpura, Lyallpur and Montgomery 
districts which they had so laboriously developed. Nearly forty 
per cent of the entire Sikh community was rendered poor and home- 
less because of the partition of the Punjab and the Muslims ruth- 
lessly drove them out to seek refuge in India. On the other hand, 
the partition of Bengal triggered, violence in Noakhali. A chain 
reaction occurred in Bibar and Calcutta where there was considera- 
ble loss of life and property. Amidst this raging storm of communal 
riots and rivalries. Mhatama Gandhi stood as a supreme moral 
force and mentor like a.rock. He immediately rushed to the 
ravaged Noakhali as a lone messenger of peace. He wanted to heal 
the wounds of the sufferers and extinguish the rising flames of 
communal passions. He toured Bihar as well as Calcutta and 
Testored peace through his unique weapon of moral persuasion. 
Durgadas has aptly remarked : “Foreign observers noted that he 
achieved what many battalions of troops would have failed in 
restoring amity.’ Gandhiji’s presence in Bengal in August 1947 
Saved the explosive situation. Lord Mountbatten acclaimed him as 
“the one-man boundary force” that saved Bengal from total chaos. 
and anarchy.” 


(2) Exodus and Problem of Refugees : Due to the tragic 
communal violence immediately after the partition, millions of « 
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Sikhs and Hindus migrated to India. By November, 1947, the major 
wave of migration was almost over, It was estimated that about 
eighty lakh refugees crossed the frontier. This immigration of such 
a large number of refugees from Pakistan to India created the most 
baffling problem of their rehabilitation. Lands left by Muslims in 
India were allotted to the refugees from West Pakistan. Refugee 
camps were set up in all the leading cities of India. A department 
Was set up to evaluate the properties left behind by the refugees in © 
Pakistan and the government compensated the claim-holders by 
giving cither cash or immovable Property to them. [no real sense 
the refugee problem was solved by refugees themselves and they - 
Succeeded in overcoming their difficulties by self-help. However, it 
cannot be denied that government’s role in rehabilitating the 
refugees was also decisive, 


(3) Assassination of Mahatama Gandhi: The year 1948 
did not augur well for India. According to the Indo-Pakistan 
Accord of 1947 reached on all Points, including the withdrawal of 
Pakistani raiders from Kashmir, India had to pay a sum of Rs. 550 
million in cash to Pakistan. The Pakistani authorities disregarding 
their obligation to withdraw the Pakistani raiders from Kashmir 
insisted that India must honour the financial provisions of the agree- 
ment, which included the Payment ofthe above sum to Pakistan. 
Sardar Patel took a firm stand On the issue of the withdrawal of 
Pakistani raiders from Kashmir and unless this was done, the 
Payment could not be made. The Pakistani Prime Minister Liaquat 
Ali said that this was an attempt to strangulate his country. Gandhi- 
Jidid not like the stand of the Government of India. On 12th 
January, 1948, he went on a fast in favour of the Muslims. When 
the Government of India including Sardar Patel finally relented, 


him his life. On 30th January, 1948, Gandhiji was shot dead by 
Nathuram Godse, a young Hindu belonging to Poona. He wanted 
to save Hinduism by taking the life of the Mahatama. This tragic 


- Really even 
good in the strife- 
would be to tread the 


II. Integration of Indian Princely States 


(For answer, Chapter No. 11 may please be referred.) 


MIL. Internal Reforms and /Achi toe f 
Jawaharlal Nehru chievements of India under 


Jawaharlal Nehru was the miker of modera India, He had 
© shed traditional Indian Society iato libəral streams and the 
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technological age of the 20th century. He had set India's long- 
term objectives and sought to fit the policy into the larger 
perspective of history, culture and ideals. He had initiated economic 
planning to provide the masses with the opportunity to lead a good 
life. There were goals to strive for, however far they might appear 
to be. There were indeed miles yet to go and promises to keep. He 
had attained the distinction of introducing reforms which were of 
Nore consequences. These reforms are summarised as 
tollows : 


1. States’ Reorganisation : During the days of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, there was a gt »wing demand for the reorganisation of states 
on the principle of linguistic homogeneity, However, it was rightly 
felt that the reorganisation of stateson the principle of linguistic 
homogeneity would give rise to fissiparous tendencies and parochia- 
lism which would lead to the erosion of national unity. 


(i) Agitation for a Telugu State of Andhra: In the Souta 
the political leaders clamoured for the formation of linguistic states. 
A Committee.consisting of Nehru, Patel and Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
was appointed to consider the question. The Committee fiankly 
stated : "When the Congress had given the seal of its approval to 
the general principle of linguistic provinces, it was not faced with 
the practical application of the principle and hence it had not 
considered all the implications and consequences that arose from 
its practical application.” Jawaharlal Nehru was personally against 
the formation of linguistic provides because it was not consistent 
with national unity. He would have postponed the problen 
indefinitely if the Communists had not exploited the Telugu demand 
for an Andhra State in the elections of 1952. Mr. Potti Sriramulu, 
a true Gandhian, undertook a fast uptodeath for the cause of an 
Andhra State. He died on the fifty-eighth day of his fast. Indeed, 
the rampant hysteria in Andhra which followed Sriramulu’s death 
forced the Congress Central Government to concede the Andhra 
demand gracelessly under the threat of mass destruction which only 
encouraged other regions to do business with New Delhi in an 
equally bellicose spirit. Nehru’s announcement that a separate 
state of Andhra would be formed, brought immediate similar 
demands from other regions. The Union Parliament passed the 
Andhra State Act on Ist October, 1953, carving out a separate state 
of Andhra, the first unilingual state in India, by taking out some 
territory from the state of Madras as it existed from the commence- 
ment of the Indian Constitution. 

2. The Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur (New State) 
Act, 1954: After the formation of Andhra Pradesh, there was a 
number of legislative enactments about the reorganisation of states. 
According to the above Act, two Part ‘C’ states of Himachal and 
Bilaspur were merged to form one state called Himachal Pradesh. 


3. States Reorganisation Commission (1955) : The 
formation of Andhra Pradesh triggered the forees of linguistic 
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zealots to assert their demands for the creation of unilingual states, 
Hence on 22nd December, 1953, Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 
announced in Parliament that a Commission would be appointed to 
consider the question of the reorganisation of states on a linguistic 
basis. Accordingly, the Centra] Government appointed the States 
Reorganisation Commission consisting of three members, viz. (1). 
Mr, Fazal Ali (Chairman), (2) Sardar K M. Panikkar and (3) 
Pandit Hridaya Nath Kunzru. The Commission undertook an. 
extensive tour of India and on 30th September, 1955, it made the 
following recommendations : 


(i) The Commission Tecommended the creation of 16 states 
and 3 centrally-administered territories, as against the then existing. 
states classified into parts A, B, C, and D States, 


(ii) It recommended the creation of bilingual state of Bombay. 


(iii) it did not recommend the Creation of a Punjabi-speaking 
state (Punjabi Suba) on the ground that such.a state would not 
Solve the language problem or even the:communal problem. 


The Central Government accepted all the recommendations 
of the Commission with som: Modifications and passed the States. 
Reorganisation Act on 3ist August, 1956. The Act transferred 
certain territories as between the existing states and also merged the 
States of Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Kutch, Madhya Bharat, Patiala 
and East Punjao State’s Union (PEPSU), Saurashtra, Travancore- 
Cochin and Vindhya Pradesh with Other neighbouring states and, 
also created a new state of Kerala. The States Reorganisation Act 


of 1956 reorganised the existing states into fourteen States and six. 
Union Territories, 


These fourteen States in the Union were : (1) Andhra Pradesh, 
(2) Assam, (3) Bihar, (4) Bombay, (5) Jammu and Kashmir, (6) 
Kerala, (7) Madhya Pradesh, (8) Madras, (9) Mysore, (10) Orissa, 


(11) Punjab, (12) ` Rajasthan, (13) Uttar Pradesh and u4) West 
Bengal, 


The six Union Territories under the above Act were (1) 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, (2) Himachal Pradesh, (3) Manipur, 


ic 
A Papua, (5) Laceadive, Minicoy and Admindiv; islands and 
eini, 


; id and with the 
bay into Maharashtra and Gujarat, the number 
fi However, the process of 
alt there, The subsequent 
during Indira 
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Gandhi’s rule gave a new Shape to the reorganisation of states in 
India. At present, there are 22 states and 9 union territories. 


5. The State of Nagaland Act, 1952: In order to placate 
the hostile Nagas, the Udion Parliament passed this Act, creating 
a new state of Nagaland, comprising the territory of the ‘‘Naga- 
Hills Tuensang Area” which was formerly a Tribal area of the state 
Assam. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of India, inaugurated on 
= December, 1963, Nagaland as the sixteenth state of the Indian 

nion. 


6. Cession by France the Indian Territories of Pondi- 
-cherry, Karaikal, Chandernagar and Mahe: The process of 
unification of India was not complete in the sense that a number 
of Indian territories still remained under the authority of France 
and Portugal. The French Government made ade facto transfer 
of Pondicherry, Karaikal, Chandernagar and Mahe to the Govern- 
ment of India according to an agreement signed on 28th May, 1956. 
The de jure transfer of these territories became effective after the 
ratification by the French Government on 16th August, 1962. 


7. Liberation of Goa, Daman and Diu: Unlike France, 
the Government of Portugal was reluctant to quit the Indian 
territories of Goa, Daman and Diu. However, these territories 
were liberated from the Portuguese rule by military action on 20th 
“December, 1961, and were incorporated into India. 


Thus, for the first time in the_history of India, the country 
from the lofty Himalayas to Cape Comorian was brought under a 
Single administrative system. 


2. Indian Constitution and its Outstanding Features 


The Independence of India Act of 1947 gave birth to two 
‘Dominions of India and Pakistan witha right to their respective 
constituent assemblies to act as sovereign bodies and ‘rame 
constitutions for their respective dominions. 


ía) Drafting Committee : The Constituent Assembly of 

India set up a “Drafting Committee” consisting of eminent 
“constitutional experts, namely, Dr. B.R. Ambedkar,  Alladi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Dr. K.M. Munshi, N. Gopalaswimy Ayyan- 
gar, N. Madhava Rau, Saiyid Mohammad Saadulla and D.P. 
Khaitan, to prepare a draft constitution. Dr. B.R. Ambedkar was 

the chairman of this Committee. The draft constitution was 
published in January, 1948, in order to elicit sugg*stions from the 
Public, On 26th November, 1949, the nev constitution was adopted 
and signed by Dr. Rajendra Prasad as President of the Constituent 
Assembly. However, for the preparation of the constitution, there 

“were 11 sessions of the Constituent Assembly. It sat for 2 years, 
11 months and ts ‘days. The Constitution of India came into 
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force on 26th January, 1950, and according to it, India became a 
sovereign democratic republic. 


(b) Unique Features of the Constitution: The Constitu- 
tion of India is characterised by secularism, sovereignty of the 
Indian people, parliamentary system of government, universal adult 
suffrage, single citizenship, fundamental rights, directive principles 
of siate policy, independence of judiciary and federalism with 
unitary bias. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land, 
The framers of the Constitution drew liberally from many resources. 
The Government of India Act, 1935, provided the framework. The 
Directive Principles of State Policy enshrined in the Constitution 
were evolved on the model of those in the Constitution of Ireland. 
The idea of fundamental rights was inspired by the Constitution of 
the USA. The section of the Constitution dealing with federation 
shows the influence of the Canadian pattern. Above all, the Indian 
Constitution drew heavily from English principles and concepts 
with which the framers were thoroughly acquainted. 


The Preamble to the Constitution represents the sincere 
aspirations of the noble framers and reads thus : “We the people of 
India, having solemnly resolved to constitute India into a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic and to secure to all its citizens : Justice, 
Social, economic and political, liberty of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship ; Equality of status and opportunity and promote 
among them all ; Fraternity assuring the dignity of the individual 
and unity of the nation, in our Constituent Assembly, this twenty- 


sixth day of November 1949 do hereby adopt, enact and give to 
Ourselves this Constitution.” 


The great merit of the Indian Constitution consists in the fact 
that it is an Indian statute, although it has borrowed some elements 
from other constitutions. The vision and boldness of the founding 
fathers of the Constitution may be seen from the abolition of the 


electoral system of communal representation and the preservation 
of the secularity of the state. 


systematic policy of “planned underdevelopment” which left gaps 
in the country’s economy, that will take a long time to fill. In 1947, 


In 1949, the annual per capita i i 7 US 
dollars against 1,453 dollars a o ia meS 


rs of the USA, 773 of the UK, 870 of 
Be, fee Ta Production and consumption of 
e index ofa try’ i t, 

In 1647, India produced 1} million enie ton nk oe eee 


against 87.6 million metric tons 
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Japan. Her pecan of clectric power was also very low as 
compared with that of other developing countries. Yet India’s 
re Ourey for preducing steel and power have been very consider- 
able. 


The poverty of India was reflected in the extremely thin social 
services provided. In 1950, there was one physician for every 6,000 
people in India, 


(a) Economic policy : Jawaharlal Nehru believed that there 
must be industrial development at all costs. Accordirg to him, a 
courtry withcut highly developed Jarge-scele industries could not 
count in the modern world, On the other hand, Gandhiji was in 
favour of cutoromous villages where the Panchayats should perform 
legislative, executive ind judicial functions. Gandhiji was averse 
to the idea of growth of cities having large-scale irdustrics. The 
economic policy of free India totelly rejected Gandhij’s objection 
to the growth of cities, but in a way, accepted the reformn of 
Panchayat Raj. While Gandhiji wanted the village to be an irde- 
pendent vnil, Nehru desired to make it a constituent unit, subor- 
dinate to higher organisations and at the same time enjoying 
Sufficient measure of autonomy. When India attained independerce, 
industries were grouped into three categories. Armaments, railway 
transport and certain other industries belcnging to the first categcry 
became a government monopoly. The secord category contaied 
a list of basic and strategic industries such as cecal, iron and steel, 
ship-building and mineral ores ard the responsibility of their future 
development was vested with the state. The third category covered 
the rest of the industrial field which was open fo private enterprise. 
This policy was reiterated through the Industrial Policy Resolution 
of April 1956. This shows that Nehru was in favour of encouraging 
private enterprise. The co-existence of public sector and private 
sector in industry is called a mixed economy. Irdia’s mixed 
economy is a via media between the so-called capitalist system and 
the socialistic pattern of Soviet Union or China, The Industnat 
Policy Resolution covered also the investment of foreign capital 
inIndia. Nehru made it plain that he wished to encourage foreign 
capital investment in the industry rot for its own sake but because 
of the industrial and technical krowledge it weuld bring with it. He 
said that, as a rule, the major irterest in a new urdertskirg should 
be in Indian hands. 


The Indian National Congress at Avadi in January, 1955, 
explicitly stated that the object of planning must be the esiablish- 
menit of a socialist pattern o! society. In February, 1956, at the 
Amritsar Congress, the goal was defined more clearly. The term 
“socialist pattern” was replaced by “socialism” as the guiding 
Principle. 


(b) Implementation of Economic Policy : In pursuance 
of the principle of socialism, the government nationalised various 
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institutions and industries. The Imperial Bank of India became a 
Publicly-owaed and Publicly managed State Bank. Life Insurance 
was nationalised. In April, 1956, the Centre advised the state 
governments not to grant any licences for coal prospecting to 
Private parties, Colliery companies were asked to surrender the 
leases of areas that they had not so far exploited, 


The State Trading Corporation was established in 1955 
primarily to handle trade with communist countries. This company 
Was given monopoly of trade in cement. The cost of imported 
cement was higher than that of cement Produced in India. 


A few years later, the import of cement was discontinued and 
the State Trading Corporation continued to hold the internal trade. 
Another factor tending towards socialist state is the control- 
mindedness of the Government of India. For instance, a limited 
company cannot appoint its managing agent without the approval 
of the government, Remuneration of directors js also limited by 
Statute. In respect of labour, there isa statutory fixation of 
Minimum wages and award of bonuses. All these restraints were 
Nec -ssitated during Nehru’s rule in order to protect the “have-nots” 

roin the exploitation by “the haves”. 


During Nehru’s days, economic policy towards foreign 
companies was appreciated even by foreigners. Foreign business- 
men had not suffered serious discrimination. The government 
believed thatthe recruitment of foreign technicians and skilled 
Personnel would eventually facilitate the training of Indians. The 
Progress of Indianisation may be seen from the figure of employ- 
ment in foreign-controlled companies on salaries of Rs. 1,000 per 
month and above. In January, 1954, there were 3,455 Indians to 


7,008 non-Indians but in 1959 the number of Indians rose to 7,916 
and non-Indians fell to 5,304. 


the Planning Commission in March, 1950, marks the beginning of a 
new era in the economic history of India. India’s Five Year Plans 
attracted world-wide attention. America and many Western 
countries welcomed them. They regarded these plans as a crucial 
test on behalf of democratic planning. The First Five Year Plan 
(1951-56) was relatively modest and exceptionally fortunate in that 
most of its targets were achieved, The success that attended the 
First Five Year Plan led to the revision of objectives in the Second 
Plan. It sought to secure doubling of national income by 1967-63 
and the per capita income by 1973-74. But the 1961 census showed 
that the planners had under-estimated the rate of growth of the 
Population. „To meet the demands of the growing population, the 
long-tetm-objective.of Third ‘Five Year Plan -was ‘to. increase the 


—— 
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national income at the rate of six per cent per annum as against the 
average rate of four per cent per annum during the period of the 
first two plans, 


, (d) Gains of Three Five Year Plans ; Our national 
income at 1960-61 prices increased from Rs. 10,240 crores in 
1950-51 to Rs. 14,500 crores in 1960-61. Due to an increase in 
population, there was no significant rise in the per capita income. 
However, the per capita income at 1960-61 prices was Rs. 284 in 
1950-51 and Rs, 330 in 1960 61. Foodgrains production increased 
from 52 million tons in 1950-5! to 7.6 million tons in 1960-61. The 
per capita consumption of food increased from 1,800 calories per 
day in 1950-51 to 2,100 calories in 1960-61. The expectation of 
life at birth incteased from 32.45 years for males and 31.66 years 
for females during 1941-51 to 41.68 years and 42.06 years respec- 
tively during 1956-56. 


(i) Strides in agriculture : During the period of three Five 
Year Plans, the government provided facilities for supply of good 
seeds and fertilizers. Dezmonstration plots were laid out in the 
villag>s and irrigation work was given top priority. “Grow More 
Food Campaiga’” was intensified. The deficiency of foodgrains 
in spite of such attempts is attributable to the increase in population 
and increase in standard of living. Competent investigations 
estimated that, for the foreseeable fu'ure, India would need to 
import two to three million tons of foodgrains annually. It is a 
‘matter of gratification that the USA undertook to supply seventeen 
million tons of foodgrains to India during the Third Five Year 
Plan period. On the other hand, the government abolished the 
-zamindari system. In agriculture, the middle-man was eliminated 
to give tenancy right to the tiller. Greater security of tenure was 
given to the tiller, Rents were reduced and ceiling on agricultural 
holdings was fixed. 


During the days of Nehru, the Tennessee Valley Scheme of the 
USA had caught the imagination of educated Indians. Therefore, 
there was a demand for the initiation of multi-purpose river 
schemes. Th2 most important multi-purpose schemes which were 
-executed were the Bhakra-Nangal Project on the Sutlej ; the 
Damodar Valley Scheme, the Hirakund Dam Project (Orissa) 5 
Kosi (Bihar), Nagarjunasagar (Andhra Pradesh). Chambal (Rajas- 
than and Madhya Pradesh), Lower Bhawani (Tamil Nadu) and 
Tungabhadra (Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka). These projects 
were meant for irrigation and flood contro! and also for generation 
-of electricity, 


(ii) Industrial progress : India’s raw material situation is 
-very favourable for industrial development. It is difficult to 
„describe in general terms free India’s industrial progress during the. 
«days of Nehru. The offical figures show that industrial production 
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in 1959 was twenty per cent greater then in 1955 and if the 
traditional industries such as cotton textiles, tea and jute were 
excluded the increase would work out to fifty per cent. During the 
period of the First and Second Five Year Plans, industrial produc- 
tion as a whole increased by foity per cent. But it must be observed 
that credit icr this increase should 20 very largely to the private 
Sector. The public sector suffered due to over-optimism in 
estimating construction time and underestimation of costs. There- 
fore, a large number of Projects in the public sector had fallen 
behind schedule, This should not in any way detract from some 
remarkable achievements in this sector, The first important 
achievement in the public sector was the Chittaranjan Locomotive 
factory. The next most important development was the Sindri 
Fertilizers and Chemicals in Bihar. This wus started in 1947 with 
the collaboration of the UK and USA ard completed in 1950. 
Production started in October 1951. This factory isthe biggest of 
its kind in the East. This factory produced over 30,000 tons of 
Ammonium Sulphate annually. Other schemes in the public sector 
followed in quick succession, 


The production of steel increased considerably in the Second 
ard Third Five Year Plans. The major projects in the public sector 
are the steel plants at Rourkela, Durgapur and Bhilai. The Rour- 
kela stcel plant was set up in collaboration with the German firms, 
Krupp and Demag, in 1955 and completed in 1961. 


The Durgapur Steel Plant had been put up with the assistance 
of a consortium of British firms, Work on the plant started in 
1956. It was designed for an initial capacity of one million tons 
of steel. During the Third Five Year Plan, the capacity was to be 
increased from one million to 1.6 million tons. The Bhilai Steet 
Plant in Madhya Pradesh was set up with the technical and financial 
cooperation of the Soviet Union. The general trend in steel 
Production has been one of gradual increase, 


„During the Period of these plans, India made a great bead- 
way in the production of crude petroleum. To manufacture the 
much-needed heavy electrical equipment and machinery, the 


firm to set upa machine tool factory called Hindustan Machine 
Tools Ltd. in Bangalore to make the country self-sufficient, 


In respect cf cotton industries, the government policy was to 
see that cotton mills did not hamper the handlcom industry. So 
the government placed restrictions on any increase in the rumter 
of looms In cotton mills. Production of mill-made dhoties was alto 
limitcd, Jn spite of these Testriciions, total preduction of cotton 
cloth had appreciably increased. In 1960, preducticn of cloth was 
33 per cent higher than in. 1950. These five-year pliers clo 
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promoted village industries like handloom, khadi, silk and handi- 
crafts. These industries created employment opportunitics for 
millions of weavers in the rural areas. 


(4) Promotion of Cooperative Movement: Under the 
Three Five-Year Plans, cooperative movement got great impetus. 
Cooperative societies were established for providing credit as well 
as marketing facilities. The number of primary agricultural and 
multi-purpose societies which was a little over one Jakh with a total 
membership of 4.4 million in 1950-51 doubled and the membership 
increased over five-fold by 1963-64. 


(5) Promotion of Rural Health Services: During the 
period of three Five Year Plans, about 5,000 primary health centres 
were established in Community Developments areas. These centres 
provided medical aid, maternal and child health services, including 
health education, control of communicable diseases, environmental 
sanitation and advice in family planning to the village community. 


(6) Programme of Rural Electrification: Under the 
Three Five Year Plans, the programme of rural electrification was 
implemented. Many villages and towns were covered under this 
programme, The total number of villages and towns which were 
electrified rose from 4,687 in 1951-52 to 55,000 in 1965-66. 


(7) Community Development : Community Development 
Programme was launched on Gandhiji’s birthday, 2nd October, 1952. 
The aim of this programme was that each village should have a plan 
of all-round development, of increasing agricultural production, 
organising village crafts, giving health education, and providing 
minimum health services. 


_ Tangible benefits accrued to the rural population in those 
villages where there had been a hearty co-operation between the 
vilagers and departmental officials in working out the Community 
Development project. An official investigating body admitted that 
the Community Development had failed to evoke popular 
initiative, 

(8). Social Legislation : After independence, the need of 
enactment of social, legislation was keenly felt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
was interested in woman’s emancipation. In 1955, the Hindu 
Marriage Act was passed and in 1956, the Hindu Succession Act, 
the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act and the Hindu Adoptions 
and Maintenance Act were passed by the Union Parliament. These 
enactments put women on equal footing with men in the matter of 
succession to and holding of property. 


Monogamy was legalised and bigamy was outlawed. Provision- 
was made for divorce with alimony and maintenance under the 
Hindu Marriage Act. On the other hand, the Special Marriage Act- 
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Of 1954 validated marriages’ batween' men òver:21 and women over 
18, through’ mutual consent in the presence of the Registrar of 
Marriages. 


In 1955, the Union Parliament passed the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act which prescribed punishment for practising untouch- 
abilty. Article 17 of Indian Constitution abolishes untouchability and 
its practice is a culpable offence. 


On the other hand, the government during the days of Nehru 
Was quite sensitive to the issue of the upliftment of the under- 
Privileged sections of society as scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. They were given reservation of seats in the Union 
Parliament and State Legislatures, and educational facilities and 
employment opportunities were procured to these backward 


“communities. Even today these people are recipients of these 
facilities, 


(9) Development of Education : There has been a pheno- 
menal quantitative expansion in education at all levels in the post- 
independence period. In the decade 1950-51 to 1960-61, the number 

-of students increased from 23.5 million to 43.5 million. The Tight to 

education is no longer a monopoly of a small section of society. The 
British system of education in spite of its drawbacks did benefit 
indirectly those to whom education and enlightenment had never 
“been given, The Government of India implemented most of the 
“recommendations of the Secondary Education Commission and the 
Indian Education Commission, 


(Note: For a detailed study, Chapter 16 may please be 
referred.) 


“IV. India’s Foreign Policy 


The foreign policy of india which was formulated and elabor- 
ated by Jawaharlal Nehru and which was adopted by Indira Gandhi 
-aid now being pursued by Rajiv Gandhi with what might be called 


“originality in continuity”, was a Product of complex historical 
- circumstances, 


_ Non-alignment “in itself is not a policy,” - said Nehru in one 
-of his speeches in the Union Parliame: Fee ‘is only part of a 
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Policy, The policy, therefore, can only be a Policy of acting 
according to our best judgment and furthering tbe Principal 
objectives and ideas that we have. Our foreign policy has thus this 
positive aspect of peace. The other positive aspecis are enlarge- 
ment of freedom in the world and replacement of colonialism by 
free and independent countries and a larger degree of cooperation 
among the nations.” 


The distinctiveness of India’s. foreign policy lay neither in 
idealism and internationalism which impelled the country to espouse 
the larger causes mentioned above, nor in the pursuit of national 
objectives and interests but in the continuous endeavour to reconcile 
or bring in line with edch other these two sets of consideration in 
the formulation and implementation‘of policy. On the one hand, 
India tried to pursue her national interests in such a way as to 
promote the larger interests of the world and on the other, she 
worked for international causes‘in such a manner as to safeguard 
her enlightened national interests. However, circumstances favour- 
ed the maintenance of a balance between Indian and international 
interests but at times things happened to upset this delicate and 
complicated equilibrium and then like any other country, India 
pursued that course of action which was consistent with the national’ 
interest. What is femarkable in Indian fereign policy is the 
ceaseless endeavour to strike a balance of this kind between 
realism and idealism. 


(1) Salient features of India’s foreign policy : India’s- 
foreign policy as formulated by Jawaharlal Nehru was characterised 
by certain distinguishing features which are discussed as follows. 


(i) Policy of Non-alignment: After India attained inde- 
pendence, the world’ was divided into two power blocs known as the 
American bloc and the Soviet bloc. In the international field, 
various military pacts and alliances such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (NATO), the South East Asiatic Treaty Organi- 
sation (SEATO) and the Warsaw Pact were concluded. This led to 
a cold war between the member states of the American bloc and the 
Russian bloc. However, at the height of the cold war when the 
world was divided into two military ideological blocs pulling almost 
every nation on earth into one or the other of the armed camps, 
a genuinely independent foreign policy on the part ofa country 
like India was of tremendous significance. The new and developing 
nations which joined these blocs were subservient to the major 
partners in the alliance and they lost independence of judgement. 
In these circumstances, non-alignment was a resounding declaration 
of independence of policy and from Jawaharlal Nehru to Indira 
Gandhi, this has been the keynote of Indian foreign policy, 


5, i Ree 1 Bhk 
(ii) Policy of anti-Colonialism : It was the Indian nationa 
movement whicn struck a fatal’ blow, though a non-violent one at- 
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the mightiest imperialism in history, thereby crippling morally and 
politically the entire colonial order. Through its indefatigable 
diplomacy in the United Nations, India helped to speed up the 
decolonisation process. The liberation of Goa, the sympathy and 
support given to liberation movements in Asia and Africa were 
conspicuous manifestations of India’s dedication to anti-colonia- 
lism, and enlargement of freedom in the world. 


(iii) Cooperation with Asian countries : Yet another hall- 
mark of India’s foreign policy has been cooperation with Asian 
-countries. 


It was Nehru who called the first Asian Relations Conference 
in New Delhi in 1947. In 1949, he called another important confe- 
rence in New Delhi which brought together the Asian nations on the 
buraing question of indonesian freedom. There was. then, the 
-Colombo Conference of Five Asian Prime Ministers which made a 
ae impact on the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-China. 

inally, there was the Bandung Conference of 1955 which was one 
of the greatest landmarks in Asian-African history and which 
-symbolised the advent of Afro-Asia on the world scene. 


__ (iy) Opposition to Policy of Apartheid: India is com- 
mitted to oppose the policy of apartheid pursued by South Africa. 
This policy of racial discrimination has jeopardized the political 
and civil rights of the coloured people of South Africa. India has 
raised its voice at various international forums against this policy. 
In 1954, India abolished the office of the Indian High Commission 
‘in the Union of South Africa as a matter of protest against the 
policy of apartheid. India has boy cotted South Africa even on the 
Plane of playing international cricket and thus manifested her 
displeasure with the South African government. Due to this policy, 
South Africa had to renounce its membership of the Commonwealth 
of Nations on 3ist May, 1961. The world-public opinion 
‘condemns the policy of apartheid for which the government of 
South Africa 1s paying the penalty in terms of isolation, economic 
-sanctions by some countries and severing of diplomatic relations 
with many countries. 


(v) Peaceful Go-existence ; Many in India and abroad have 
looked upon peace policy as an exorbitant luxury. Even a tradi- 
tional diplomat like Sir Harold Nicholson writing in 1930s held that 
; Peace is the highest national good.” In the nuclear missile age, 
it has become a national need, The rationale of this policy lay not 
only in the negative objective of avoiding war and destruction but 
in the positive purpose of expanding international cooperation. 


It is, however, necessary to recall the ceaseless diplomatic 
efforts and the magnificent contribution which India has made in 
favour of peace during those dangerous years of the cold war. 
Korea, Indo-China, Egypt and the Congo were all witnesses to this 
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peace role of Indian foreign policy and diplomacy. Apart from 
these specific instances, India has also contributed to the creation 
of what Nehru called “a climate of peace” against that hideous 
weather of political morality in international relations produced by 
the cold war. Thus Nehru brought about a thaw in the cold war 
and paved the way for detente between the East and the West. 


(vi) Faith in the U.N.O.: On many occasions, India has 
exhibited faith in the U.N.O. At the forum of this world organisa- 
tion, India supported complete disarmanent. She raised her voice 
clearly and powerfully for the cessation of the brutal war and the 
bombing of Vietnam and thrown her diplomatic weight on the side 
of a just settlemeat in West Asia on the basis of the Security 
Council Resolution of 22nd November, 1967. Undoubtedly, India 
has abiding faith in U.N, Charter and regards the U.N.O. as a 
great and decisive means for the maintenance of world peace. 


(vii) Security of India ; A more concrete objective of foreign 
policy is to look atter the defence and security of a country. While 
maintaining a fairly large army, India did not rely for security on 
arms only. Nehru believed that security of a country could be 
protected by policies apart from the force of arms. Hence peace 
and friendship with the nations of the world, specially with the 
neighbours, was considered desirable in itself as well as a strategy 
for security. Immediately after independence, India was caught in 
the difficult choice of deciding between priority for defence and 
economic development, and Nehru unhesitatingly chose the latter, 
There was another choice that of depending on some outside powers 
for defence through military alliances. This alternative was rejected 
on valid domestic and international grounds. As regards diverting 
resources to build a strong army at the expense of economic 
progress, it was considered an unsound and unbalanced approach as 
economic, industrial and technological development was the basis of 
modern defence and unless India developed this fundamental 
infrastructure, its defence apparatus would be an edifice erected on 
sand, 


The defence was not, however, neglected. Even more impor- 
tant was the programme of self-reliance in defence production 
which was undertaken and which enabled the manufacture of 
tanks, planes, ships and a variety of arms and ammunition in the 
country. The wisdom of this self-reliance policy of India was vindi- 
cated in the Indo-Pakistan wars of 1965 and 1971. India is at present 
the principal military power in South Asia. 


On many occasions, Jawaharlal Nehru had cleariy spelt out 
the bienes soe India’s foreign policy. He said : “We shall take 
full part in international conferences as a free nation with our own 
policy and not merely as a satellite of another nation. We hope to 
develop close and direct contacts with other nations and to cooper- 
ate with them in the furtherance of world peace and freedom. 
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“In any event, speaking for India, whatever happens, | am 
jot prepared merely to say ditto to any country in the wide world, 
{ think it is degrading for a country as it is for an individual to be 
an automation, just to bz a puppet and to repeat what others say.” 


Ii. Relations of India with foreign countries 


1. India and Pakistan 


The relations between Innia and Pakistan have belied the hope: 
that suspicion and bitterness might gradually fade away. The 
relations between India and Pakistan during the days of Nehru are: 
discussed as follows : 


(i) Kashmir Problem, In January, 1948, India brought be- 
fore the Security Council of the UNO its dispute with Pakistan over” 
Kashmir. Jammu and Kashmir, the northernmost state of India, 
was given like the other princely states, the right of self-determina- 
tion according to the Indian Independence Act, 1947, About 2,000 
Pakistani tribesmen passing thrcugh Abbotabad entered Kashmir 
territory on 22nd October, 1947, looted the people and destroyed 
their homes in Muzaffarabad and Domel. The Pakistani raiders- 
succeeded in occupying a large portion of Kashmir territory in the 
Poonch area. They reached the vicinity of Srinagar and tbreatened: 
its occupation. At this juncture, the Maharaja of Keshmir appro- 
ached the Government of India military support. On October 25,. 
1947, V.P. Menon, Secretary in the Ministry of State, flew to 
Srinagar and told the Maharaja that New Delhi could not give any- 
such military aid without the State’s accession to India. The: 
Maharaja finding himself in an unfortunate position of being: 
overpowered by the tribesmen, acceded to India on October 26, 1947,. 
and thus, the state became an integral part of India. Immediately 
after the act of accession was complete, the Indian army was put 
into action to save Kashmir. In January, 1948, India brought the 
situation to the attention of the U.N. Security Council and reques, 
ted the latter to call upon Pakistan not to allow the tribesmen to- 
commit subversive activities in Kashmir. 


On 17th January, 1948, the Security Council passed a resolu— 
tion asking the disputants to take measures within their power to- 
improve the situation. The Security Council also appointed in April, 
1948, the United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan to 
examine the situation on the spot, to keep the Council informed and 
to exercise a mediatory influence. On August 13, 1948, the Com- 
mission adopted a resolution embodying cease-fire and truce agree- 
ment. The resolution was accepted by both the sides and a cease-fire 
order became effective on January 1, 1949. 


On lath March, 1950, the Security {Council adopted another 
resolution and replaced its Commission with a U.N, representative, 
Sir Owen Dixon of Australia, to act as mediator. He held several. 
conferences with the Prime Ministers of {the two | countries and on. 
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September 15, 1950 reported to the Council that he had not been able 
to achieve any agreement between the parties for implementing 
either demilitarisation or the holding of a plebiscite. 


On April 30, 1951, Dr. Frank Graham, President of the North 
Carolina University, was appointed UN Representative in Kashmir 
to make another attempt to arrange demilitarisation, preparatory to 
a plebiscite. But on October 10, 1932, after the conference of Indian 
and Pakistani representatives failed in Geneva, Graham declared the 
failure of his mission. Again, on the request of Pakistan, the 
Security Council took up the Kashmir issue in January 1957. 
Krishna Menon, the leader of Indian delegation, toid the Council 
that India had no intention of consenting to a plebiscite as in 
February, 1954, the Constutuent Assembly of Kashmir had finally 
ratified its accession to the Indian Union. On 24th January, 1957, 
the Security Council reiterated its appeal for a plebiscite and called 
upon the parties to maintain the status quo. The Indian government 
ignored this appeal and declared Kashmir an integral part of India. 


On 18th February, 1957, the Soviet delegate in the UNO said 
that the talk of plebiscite was useless as the people of the state had 
already, through their Constituent Assembly, acceded to India. 
The situation in Kashmir continues to be deadlocked after fifteen 
years of UN attempts at a solution. It is hoped that through 
bilateral negotiations, this issue would be amicably solved by both 
the countries, 


(ii) Indus Water Dispute: As a result of partition, twenty- 
one million acres of irrigated area of the Punjab went to Pakistan as 
against > million acres in India. The upper regions of the rivers 
flowing into Pakistan lay in Indian territory. Pakistan feared that 
India’s own need to increase her irrigation facilities might leave 
Pakistan short ‘of water. Moreover, some of the Pakistan 
canals have their head-works in Indian territory. India could, if 
she wished, divert these canals and cut off supply of water to Pakis- 
tan. Soon after partition, India and Pakistan entered into a stand- 
still agreement, according to which the same proportions of the 
waters of the rivers would be allowed to flow downstream into 
Pakistan as before the partition. 


This agreement lapsed on 31st March, 1948, and quarrels arose 
between the two countries over the question of sharing water. The 
World Bank offered its good offices to work out a settlement. 
Eugene Black, President of the World Bank, and David Lilienthah 
of the USA brought about an amicable settlement in September, 
1960, The Indus Water Treaty, as itis called, divides the total 
waters of the Indus system in the proportion of 80: 20 between 
Pakistan and India. The construction of link canals and other 
necessary works were estimated to cost over Rs. 500 crores. The 
World Bank, the UK, the USA and other friendly countries offered 
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loans for the engineering works which would take ten to thirteen 
years for completion. 


2. Relations with China 


Inthe early years of indepzndence, all-out friendship with 
China was the cornerstone of India’s foreign policy. She repeatedly 
sponsored the claim of Communist China to the Chinese seat in the 
United Nations, There were friendly official visits and exchange of 
cultural delegations between the two countries. But the Sino-Indian 
War of 1962 revealed that Nehru had been treacherously lulled 
into a false sense of security by the Chinese leaders. As early as 
1950, the Chines? maps included in Chinese territories large areas 
that really belonged to India. 


(i) Indo-Chinese Treaty of 1954: In 1954, India reached an 
agreement with China. tndia recogaiz2d China’s sovereignty over 
Tibzt. The Chinese recogaized Indian trading rights in Tioec. The 
preamble of this treaty embodied Nzhru’s famous Panch Shila (Five 
Principles of Peaceful Co-existence), namely, mutual respect for 
territorial integrity, non-aggression, non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs, equality and mutual benefit and peaceful co- 
existence. The Chinese resp:cted the terms of the treaty up to 
1959. According to this treaty, the Chinese had to exercise nominal 


suzerainty over Tibet which was to be given a great measure of 
autonomy, ' 


(ii) Chinese Road in Indian Territory of Ladakh: In 
1957, the Indian Government discovered that the Chinese had built 
a road across the Axsai-Chin of Ladakh and felt perturbed. In the 
Spring of 1958, the Indian Government sent two detachments to 
examine the new Chinese road in the Aksai-Chin area. One 


detachment was captured by the Chinese and India protested in 
vain. 


__,_, ili) Chinese strangle-hold over Tibet; The Chinese 
violated the treaty of 1954 and suspended the autonomy of Tibet 
Where they committed great atrocities. The Chinese tightened their 
hold on Tibet in 1959, They spread a reign of terror. The Dalai 
Lama, the supreme temporal and ecclesiastical head of Tib:t, fled 
to India followed by thousands of Buddhist refugees. The stories 
of iuthlessness and brutality of the Chinese in Tibet spread and 
they were later conarmed by the International Commission 


of Jurists. The McMahon line is the real bouadary line between 
India and China. 


„ (iv) Chinese Incursions into Indian Territory : The 
Chinese troop dispositions in the area of encroachment really 
threatened Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. This awoke Nehru to the 
realities of the danger and for the first time, he spoke bluntly of 
Chinese aggression and warned China that any encroachment on 
the three Himalayan states would be resisted by India with force, if 
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necessary. Nehru hoped to settle the matter by negotiations. But 
he failed miserably due to’ Chinese intransigence. fín 1960, Nehru 
admitted that the Chinese claimed sovereignty of over 52,000 square 
miles of Indian territory and’ had occupied 14,000 square miles in 
Ladakh. The Chinese were well-equipped for mountain warfare 
and had made careful preparation for their aggressive designs. 
India’s northern frontier is about 2,600 miles. It is indeed im- 
possible to guard such a long boundary solidly and in depth. 


(v) Sino-India War (October 1962): In October 1962, 
-China launched a military offensive in Ladakh and rapidly seized 
more areas than they had previously claimed. In the North-East 
Frontier Agency (NEFA), they came dowa the mountain slopes in 
several places, It was clear that their design was to capture the 
entire valley of the Bhrahmaputra and the important oilfields of 
Assam. Indian soldiers were heavily outnumbered by the Chinese 
who were well-equipped and well-trained for mountain warfare. 
On 29th October, 1952, Nehru sent urgent requests to the USA and 
United Kingdom for military aid and both the countries readily 
and generously responded. Nehru sought help from the Soviet 
Union. But the promised MIG figher planes did not come in the 
hour of need. The non-aligned Afro-Asian countries remained 
non-aligned in the hour of India’s need and counselled negotiations 
for a ceasefire, The Chinese, perhaps because of the consequences of 
‘the millary aid by the USA and the UK and the possible Russian 
aid to India, suddenly on 2ist November made a unilaterial offer of 
a ceasefire. Without an agreement on the matter, both sides stopped 
fighting and the Chinese pulled back as much as they had promised 


‘but not as India had demanded. 


The six Colombo Powers (Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Cam- 
bodia, the United Arab Republic and Ghana) negotiated for long 
to bring about a settlement between China and India but failed due’ 
to the uncompromising attitude of China over relinquishing a large 
part of the newly-occupied territory. The conference of these, 
countries held at Colombo immediately after war could not bring 
about rapprochement betwen India and China. 


Although ill-equipped and unprepared for war, the Indian 
soldiers fought bravely and inflicted heavy casualties on the Chinese. 
V.K. Krishna Menon, the Deference Minister, was no doubt a 
man of great experience in foreign affairs; but unfortunately, he 
was held responsible for the Indian debacle in this war. He was 
telieved of his portfolio and Y.B. Chavan, the Chief Minister of 


Maharashtra, was appointed Defence Minister. 


3. Relations with the Asian States 
To stimulate cooperation and promote mutual _understanding 
‘among Asian and African nations was Nehru’s policy. In March 
1947, before India attained independence he convened the Asian 
Relations Conference in Delhi under the auspices of the Indian 
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Council of World Affairs. Twenty-five Eastern countries, including 
the Soviet Union and Egypt, attended the Conference. Two years. 
later, at the official level, he convened a similar conference. This- 
was attended by representatives of nineteen Asian governments. 
This conference registered protest against the Dutch military action 
against Indonesian nationalists and asked the U.N. Security Council. 
to order the complete independence of Indonesia within a year 


Nehru was one of the sponsors of the Bandung Conference of 
April, 1955. Representatives of twenty-nine nations, including. 
Communist China, attended this conference whose object was to 
bring Asian nations into harmcay. It was soon found that there 
was no unity among the nations at the conference. The non- 
aligned countries were divided in their aims and objectives. There 
was estrangement between Malaya and Indonesia. The Arab- 
countries headed by Iraq demonstrated their hostility towards — 
Israel, Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines while others. 
refused to follow Nehru’s policy of close friendship with China.. 
However, Nehru’s prestige among non-aligned countries rose. 


Jawaharlal tried to establish cordial relations with Burma. 
Economic nationalism of Burma deprived Indians of their property” 
in Burma and most of them returned to India as refugees. India- 
did not officially protest against the expropriations. i 


Ultimately, Nehru managed to maintain good relations with 
the Government of Burma. After independence, group rivalries- 
and conflicts developed between the Tamil-speaking Ceylonese and. 
Sinhalese. While giving government jobs; descriminatory treatment ° 
was meted out to the Tamil-speaking Ceylonese. The notification. 
that Sinhalese was the sole official language of the country further 
exacerbated the feelings between the Sinhalese and the Tamils. 
Since 1948, Ceylon’s Indians have been progressively debarred from 
citizenship and franchise, Nehru treated this issue as an internal 


affair of Ceylon and tried to cultivate cordial relations with the 
Government of Ceylon. 


According to the treaty signed at Gangtok in 1950, India took 
the responsibility of defence, external affairs and communications of 
Sikkim. Similarly, according to the treaty of 1949, Bhutan was to 
be guided in foreign relations by the Government of India. India 
continued to meet its defence requirements. As regard these 
Protectorates, Nehru said: “Any aggression against Sikkim and 
-Bhutan will be considered aggression against India”. 


4. Relations with the Soviet Union 


_ During Stalin’s rule, Indo-Soviet relations were not cordial. 
In his days, the Russians used to refer to India as a “stooge” of the: 
imperialists and capitalists. But soon after his death, Khrushchev 


ttied to cultivate cordial relations with India and invited Nehru to, 
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pay a state visit to Moscow. Nehru accepted the invitation and de- 
monstrated that India had no antagonism towards the Soviet Union. 
Nehru’s state visit to Russia was a grand success. In December 1955, 
Khrushchev and Bulganin visited India. Khrushchev supported India’s 
stand on Kashmir and the Soviet government exercised veto in the 
Security Council in favour of Indian position on the Kashmir issue. 
On the other hand, the Soviet Union supported Indian military 
action for the liberation of Goa. The Soviet Union offered financial 
assistance to India in the Second Five-Year Plan. Russian military 
action in Hungary leading to the toppling of the existing government, 
induced a feeling of revulsion among many educated Indians, But 
Nehru who condemned Anglo-French intervention in Suez as an act 
of aggression, characterised Soviet armed action in Hungary as 
foreign intervention. This mild criticism of Soviet Union in 
Hungarian crisis caused distress in the ruling circles of Western 
countries. Despite the stresses and strains, Indo-Soviet friendship 
became stronger, and it has stood the test of time. 


5. Relations with the USA 


The Government of India during Nehru’s days took care to 
cultivative the most cordial relations with the USA. India was 
indebted to the USA for the influence which President Roosevelt 
- exerted on the British government to grant independence to us. The 
US ambassador, Chester Bowles, contributed significantly to the 
establishment of friendly relations between the two countries. 
Towards the end of 1956 when the USA intervened in the Suez 
episode, Indian feelings towards the USA changed for the better 
because her reaction was in consonance with India’s approach to 


- world affairs. 


Being the biggest democracies in the world, both the countries 

shared common ideals such as dignity of individual, freedom of 

- press, grant of civil liberties to the people, sovereignty of people, and 
independence of judiciary. 


On the other hand, the US had helped India ia the hour 
of her need. For instance, as early as 1951, the USA gave India 
-a loan of 190 million dollars for the purchase of two millioa tons 
of US foolgrains. India had been the recipient of lot of money 
from the Ford Foundation. Under the Indo-USA Technical Co- 
operation Programme, India received alot of money. Many of the 
community developnent projects in India had been financed by the 


American government, 


But, unfortunately, the US ruling circles during the days of 
President Bis:ahower, were feeling disenchanted with the indepen- 
-dent foreign policy of India. Relentless pressures were exerted on 
_ Jawaharlal Nehru to abandon the policy of non-alignment aad join 


‘the Western bloc. Reacting to India’s stand, the US Secretary of 
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State, John Foster Dulles, said : “Neutrality is immoral.” In other 
words, those countries which were in alliance with the USA, were 
true friends ard supporters of the USA and the entire free world, 
while those countries which pursued an independent foreign policy, 
were unreliable. The USA was making frantic efforts to organise 
defensive alliarces such as NATO, SEATO and CENTO in order to 
stem the tide of communist expansion. However, India kept herself 
away from these military alliances. This neutral posture of India 
was not liked by the American government. 


_ Yet another factor which strained Indo-US relations was 
India’s military action for the liberation of Goa. American ex- 
Pression of disapproval of India’s military action in Goa was not 
liked by Indians. 


, Though India is a peace-loving nation, yet she has a legitimate 
option to use force to protect her national interests. | Non-violence 
as a political weapon in international dealings can only have very 
limited operation, Non-violence under all conditions ista sheer 
impossibility in human relationship. Nehru’s action in Goa evoked 
applause from self-respecting and peace-loving Indians. 


Yet another more disturbing factor. for peace in the Indian 
sub-continent has been the US military. aid to Pakistan, Nehru 
emphatically resented the grant of military aid to Pakistan. But 
these protests were ignored by the American government. Being 
encouraged by Indian debacle in the Sino-Indian boundary war of 
1°62, Pakistan tried to strengthen her armed forces with American 
Weapons in order to launch a military adventure for occupying 
rae Boit ae hod learnt a lesson from the Sino-Indian 

ro and in the Indo-P. 5 i to 
et die ndo ak, War.of 1965, Pakistan had 

Ametica had a world-wide Strategy which was designed to 
outmanoeuvre communist states by seizing the military control of 
| the strategic areas of the globe. Unfortunately for the USA, India 
could not be used as a pawn on the chess-board. This was ‘due to 
the astute statesmanship of Jawaharlal Nehru. ` 


_ In refreshing contrast to the attitude of the USA during the 
aoe of President Eisenhower, the government of the USA during 
ae : Ri er President John F. Kennedy was favourably inclined to 
I ki o n F. Kennedy appreciated India’s policy of non-alignment. 
si i s oya: responsible Americans realised that it was desirable to 

- aep India in her development programmes and thereby keep- 
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that this enlightenment dawned on the responsible American public 
opinion in the days of the distinguished US President’ John 
F. Kenredy. Nekru’s State visit to the USA in h's days further 
strengthened between the two countries. 


6. Relations with Great Britain 


During Nehru’s days, India had very cordial relations with 
Great Britain. 


Though Great Britain ceased to be a ruling power in India, 
vet we inherited many legacies of the British rule such as the 
English language, the British administrative system, and the parlia- 
mentary system of government. Our constitution is based mostly 
on the Act of 1935 and we have adopted the English model, i.e. the 
parliamentary system. The exemplary manner in which the British 
government granted independence to India won over the hearts of 
the people of India, and a lot of goodwill was created in favour of 
Great Britain. 


Although India became a Republic in January 1950, she 
continued to sustain Jinks with the Commonwealth of Nations. ° 


Before the transfer of power, Indian politicians and econo- 
mists bad condemned the link between the rupee and sterling as 
harmful to Indian interests. In September, 1949, Sir Stafford 
Cripps announced the devaluation of the pound and within a few 
hours, to the surprise of the world, the Indian Cabinet decidedon 
a corresponding devaluation of the rupee so that close connection 
between the economy of Britain and India might be established. .- 


When France, Britain and Israel took millitary action against 
Egypt on the issue of nationalisation of the Suez Canal by Egypt, 
Nehru condemned this aggression in emphatic terms. Britain was 
not happy with India’s sharp reaction. Yet another factor which 
strained the relations between the two countries was the policy: of 
non-alignment, Britain was one of the major powers of NATO and 
like her ally, the USA, Britain wanted to draw Irdia closer to the 
Western bloc. But India could not be weaned away from the path 

of non-alignment. 


In the case of Kashmir issue, Britain like the USA, tcok a 
partisan approach and supported Pakistan’s stard on Kashmir in 
the UNO. 


Despite these differences, India had established closer relations 
with Great Britain and there was fruitful cooperation between 
the two countries in economic, educational, social and cultural 
fields. À 


The cordial relationship between the two couniries was Selt 
ymbolised by the tumultuous welcome given to Her Majesty -the 
Queen Elizabeth II when she paid a state visit to India. Her 
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Majesty's presence on 26th January, 1961, side by side with the 
President of India at the Republic Day celebrations well illustrated 
the breadth and flexibitity of the Commonwealth. 


After the attainment of independence, India harboured no 
resentment against Britain. “The end of British political control 
in India will not mean a departure of the British as individuals 
from India. The Indian system of administration and of law, 
education, medicine, police and other professional services is very 
largely based on British practice and it is appropriate and convenient 
that the government should continue to engage Britishers under 
contract to fiil positions for which suitably trained Indians are not 
yet available.” The above observation has rightly been made by 
R.G. Casey. Even today relations between the two countries are 
cordial, despite the stresses and strains in the past. 


V. India and the U.N.O. 


_ It is desirable to analyse India’s relationship with the United 
Nations during the days of Nehru. The multiplicity of India’s 
contribution to the world body during the days of Nehru has been 
widely recognized, 


(1) India’s abiding faith in the U.N. Chapter 


__, The founding fathers of the UNO strove to create a world order 
which would not only prevent war but also endeavour to usher in 
> positive conditions which would remove the wider causes of 
conflict and tension in the world arena. India’s faith in these 
Principles and purposes was and remains nearly complete. 


Jawaharlal Nehru affirmed it several times in unmistakable 
terms. In his first address to the UN General Assembly in 1948, 
Nehru declared : “I should like to state on behalf of my people and 
my government that we adhere completely and absolutely to the 
Principles and purposes of the United Nations Charter and that we 
shall try to the best of our ability to work for the realisation of 
those Principles and purposes,” India’s Subsequent behaviour 
Showed that in practical terms, the words of her Prime Minister 
Were not meaningless, 


(2) India’s contribution to the UNO in political and 
security matters 


India’s contribution to this world body cin b> studied under 


two broad heads : (a) political and securit ic 
and social matters, E a ae 
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incompatible situations. Some of them resulted in armed conflicts 
compelling concerned parties to seek the help of the UN. The 
UN response to each such case had been shaped by many factors, 
the maiu factor being the temper and tenor of international politics 
dominated by relationship of the two super-powers. Leaving 
aside minor operations, the UN made various major efforts at peace 
keeping. 


(a) A UN Emergency Force was created in 1956 and it 
functioned for about ten and a half years to deal with the problems 
arising out of the Egypt-Israel border conflict. 


(b) During 1960-64, the UN Congo military operation was 
organised to bring about the unification of Congo and ward off 
foreign military intervention. 


Ultimately, Katanga which had tried to secede from Gongo 
was incorporated into Cong? by the UN military operations there. 


(c) In 1962-63, the UN Security Force was created for West 
{rian to bring about an amicable settlement between Netherlands 
and Indonesia. 


(d) During 1963-64, the UN Yemen Observation Group was 
set up in a situation which though formerly described as internal 
matter of Yemen had definite sign of external involvement. 


(e) In 1964, a UN Force in Cyprus was established to resolve 
the crisis arising out of the conflic’s between Greek Cypriots and 
‘Turkish Cypriots. The main objective of this force was to bring 
_about the reconciliation between thes: two commuaities of Cyprus 
and avoid Greek or Turkish military intervention in Cyprus. The 
WIN succeeded in this mission and the explosive situation was 
„handled adriotly. 


Thus, these armed conflicts had been localised by decisive 

‘UN military action. India’s role in these operations was fairly 
impressive. Both in establishing UN forces and groups and in 
their operation, her statesmen, displomats and military officers 

played a role which was second to none. The UN Secretary G2neral 

used Indians as his special representatives and military advisers in 
‘most of these operations. But unfortunately, India became involved 
in a dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir. Proving her faith in the 

fair-mindedness of the world body, India took the initiative in 
raising the dispute in the UNO in the hope that she would receive 
justice. Nehru was actuated by soaring idealism in placing the 
Kashmir issue before the Security Council, ignoring the realistic 

and worthy counsel of Sardar Patel who favoured prompt and 
decisive military action on the part of [adia following the declara- 
tion of accession of Kashmir to India, by its Maharaja. To her 
-sorrow, India discovered that the dispute, got involved ina cold war 
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between the two blocs of international Politics. The USA, Britain 
and France took a partisan approach on this issue which remained 
deadlocked in the UNO. 


(3) India’s role in the economic and social activities of 
the UNO 


The other set of principal Purposes of the UN is to achieve 
international cooperation in solving international problems of an 
economic, social, cultural and humanitarian character. India’s 


interest in these non-political activities of the UN has been active 
and positive, 


(a) India and ILO: A founder of the ILO, India benefited 
a good deal by the activities of this organisation. The Government 
of India took into account the ILO standards before undertaking 
any labour legislation. ILO experts were working in India in fields 
such as Productivity, Management development, employment, 
information and counselling, under-employment, social Security, 
Vocational guidance, vocational training, training for the blind, 
teaching, techniques, workers? education, apprenticeship, industrial 
relations, ir dustrial hygiene, mines Safety, occupationa] classifi- 
cation, consumer co- operatives, and industria] engineering. 


in. (b) India and FAO: FAO’s contribution to India can be 
understood in terms of what it has been doing by way of technical 
assistarce in fisheries, forestry, nutrition, animal husbandry, 
poultry, irrigation, soil and water management, horticulture, dairy- 
ing, seed Production, etc. During Nehru’s days the FAO launched 
Various large-scale Projects in the above fields in India. In addition 
‘to this, it has organised various seminars in India. 


areas. Various public Sector dairy plants have been equipped with 

has helped improve 
Science education ard supported Projects aimed at promoting an 
integral approach to the basic necds of chi'dren ard youth. 


. (d) India ana UNESCO : Likewise, UNESCO's work in 
improving India’s techrological research and lraining bas been 
considerable. Many institutions such as Chandigarh’s Central 


of Petroleum have been benefiting from jts assistance. In fields- 
like exact sciences, school education, adult literacy, agricultural: 
education and research and television trainin g, UNESCO's contri- 
bution has been helpful to our development, ` >: 
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(e) India'and W.H.O.\: In. pfomoting the improvement of 
health services in India, the W.H.O. has contributed a good deal as 
a result of which death rate and infant mortality have gone down. 
The life expectancy has increased. W-.H.O. efforts to eradicate 
diseases like plague, malaria, small pox and communicable diseases 
merit special mention. 


(f) India and the World Bank : Lastly, the World Bank 
has assisted India in many projects dealing with transportation, 
electric power, telecommunications, agriculture and others. Our 
country is the largest single recipient of aid from the Bank. 


In conclusion, let us say that the United Nations needs the 
active support of the member staves in order to achieve the objec- 
tives embodied in the Charter. 


VI. India and Commonwealth of Nations 


According to the Independence of India Act; 1947, India had’ 
the option of remaining out of the Commonwealth or remaining in 
it. Nehru discreetly opted to establish link with the Common- 
wealth. . During the year 1963-64, Derek Ingram while interviewing. 
Nehru referred to him as “the father of Modern Commonwealth.” 
The Prime Minister smiled and looked obviously pleased. The 
compliment was indeed well-deserved because if Nebru had opted’ 
to leave the Commonwealth in 1949, it would have ceased to be the 
organisation as it is today. The Commonwealth can boast today” 
that although it, has, no structure of constitution, and no legal: 
sanction to its decisions, it still continues to exist. Lord Clement 
Attlee, the then British Prime Minister, helped to reshape the basis- 
of modern Commonwealth to accommodate the Republic of India. 
Explaining the new meaning of the Commonwealth, Prime Minister 
Attlee said ; It exists in the minds of men. The Commonwealth. 
meeting is a talk round the table between friends. Foreigners_ find 
it difficult to understand how such loose methods can be effective: 
but the answer is that they are.” 


‘The two other factors which bind the peoples of the Common- 
wealth are the game of cricket and the English language. To the 
three white autonomous states of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand which enjoyed dominion status within what was then: 
known as the British Commonwealth of Nations, free India was the 
first nonswhite state to be added. When Nehiu attended the- 
first Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting in London in 1948, 
he was favourably impressed. That visit was indeed crucial for 
Irdia deciding 10 remain in the Commonwealth, for she could’ 
bave, left it in 1949 when the constitution which declared India a 
Republic was completed. But Nehru bad already made up his 
mind to remain in the Commonwealth and the Congress Party at 
its Jaipur session in December, 1949, endorsing Nehru’s views wel- 
comed India’s association with independent nations of the Common-- 
wealth fer the promotion of world peace. 
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1. Dropping of prefix British from British Common- 
wealth 


With India willing to remain a member of the Common- 
wealth after becoming a Republic, the entire basis of the associa- 
tion had to be changed from one owing allegiance of its members to 
the British Crown to that of acceptance of the king as the symbol 
of the free association of independent nations and as such the head 
of the Commonwealth. The prefix “British” was dropped and 
today its forty-eight members are scattered all over the continents. 


2. Working of Commonwealth 


This free association of sovereign independent nations works 
by consultations and mutual assistance through the Commonwealth 
“Secretariat headed by the Secretariat-General situated in London. 
There are a number of exchanges regarding technical development 
-and aid programmes, specially in the sphere of education, law, 
health and parliamentary democracy between the member states. 
_ The two main consultative bodies are the annual meetings of 
‘Finance Ministers and also the meeting of Prime Ministers, 


3. Link with Commonwealth beneficial for India 


If the avowed purpose of the Commonwealth is the promotion 
of world peace and common good, this is better done by the UNO 
and its specialised agencies. Unlike the Commonwealth, the UNO 
fhas a defined structure and the support of 165 member states today. 
The question arises whether it is beneficial for India to sustain its 
‘link with the Commonwealth. Burma and Eire did not join it. 
‘South Africa walked out of it in 1961 followed by Pakistan in 1972. 
“They have not suffered for doing so, It is true that the successive 
“governments since 1949 headed by Nehru, Shastri, Indira Gandhi 
have continued their connection with the Commonwealth. When 
Nehru joined the Commonwealth, he said : “I wanted the world 
“to see that India did not lack the faith in herself and that India 
“was prepared to cooperate even with those with whom she had been 


‘fighting in the past.” This approach was more moralistic than 
pragmatic. 


Nehru was rudely shaken from this moralistic moorings about 
“Commonwealth through iwo instances. He questioned his own 
wisdom in keeping India in the Commonwealth when Britain 
-committed aggression against Egypt in 1956 and again other 
members of the Commonwealth, inciuding Britain, failed to 
“support India’s case on the Kashmir issue in the UN Security 
Council. It is important to note that Nehru contended that the 
‘Commonwealth had no superior authority to judge members’ actions 
or resolve their disputes. Therefore, he always refused to bring 
the Kashmir issue on the agenda of thé Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference, India received no definite sympathy from the Common- 
“wealth countries when Pakistan committed aggression against India. 
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During the present stalemate between India and Sri Lanka 
(both members of the Commonwealth) on the question of citizen- 
ship of the stateless persons of Indian origin in Sri Lanka and the 
severe attack on the Indian Tamils in July 1983, no tangible support 
had om from the member states of Commonwealth on Indian 
stand. 


However, India sees some advantages in the field of diplo- 
macy from her membership of the Commonwealth. On the other- 
hand, link with the Commonwealth is consistent with India’s policy 
of friendship with all nations. 


During the prolonged negotiations over Korea, Indo-China 
and Formosa, her membership of the Commonwealth provided an 
easy access to Washington through London and also to Britain 
herself which otherwise would have been difficult. 


In 1962, when China invaded India, some Commonwealth: 
countries were the first to come to her aid. However, Nehru and ` 
his successors, specially Indira Gandhi, have valued the exira 
inches the Commonwealth platform added. to their stature and to 
India’s non-aligned diplomacy. Britain herself highly values India’s- 
membership of Commonwealth because India is the most populous. 
Commonwealth country and is one of the largest democracies in the 
world, India also gives the Commonwealth a multiracial character. 


Economically speaking, India benefits from her membership- 
of the Sterling Area. The demands which her fast economic growth 
makes on her balance of payments leaves India often in acute need 
of foreign exchange which she can draw from the Sterling Area’s- 
dollars as well as gold reserves. In the circumstances, it is worth-- 
while for India to sustain her link with the Commonwealth. 


CHAPTER 21 
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OUTLINE 
(i) Nehru’s Mantle on Lal Bahadur Shastri, (i) Domestic Policy of 
Shastri, (iii) Foreign Policy and Iado-Pak War (1965) 

I. Nehru’s Mantle on Lal Bahadur Shastri 


Jawaharlal Nehru, a towering figure among Indian’ leaders, 
passed away on 27th May, 1964. Only six days earlier Nehru had 
Said jokingly at a press conference in New Delhi, that his life was 
not ending so very soon. During his long period of rule the issue 
-ofa successor to Nehru had obsessed the people interested in 
Politics. One may recall his sceptical comment, “If I nominate 
somebody, that is the surest way of his not becoming my successor. 
Winston Churchill nominated Anthony Eden. Eden did not last 
ilong”. To his Congress Party colleagues, Jawaharlal Nehru had 
written that he found “somewhat irritating to be asked”, ‘After 
Nehru What’? ‘Who will succeed Nehru’? This question becomes 
<a challenge to me and, of course, to the nation. It is absurd to 
think that a great nation depends upon an odd individual or two”. 
Many in the West had predicted doom for Indian democracy. They 
had warned that the parliamentary system grafted into a caste- 
ridden society would wither away after the death of the Western- 
‘trained liberal Nehru. It just was not suited to India’s genius. But 
this pessimism was belied by the actual occurrence, However, the 
twilight of Nehru’s era had in fact begun after India’s defeat at the 
hands of Chinese in October, 1962. The shadow lengthened soon 
after. Immediately after Nehru’s death, all eyes were turned 
towards New Delhi. On the stage were Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
‘winsomely modest, Morarji Desai, self-righteous and astute, 
Gulzarilal Nanda, ascetic sounding if not looking and quiet and 
‘quick-eyed Indira Gandhi, Nehru’s daughter. All belonged to the 
Indian National Congress, which had 364 seats in a 510 member 
Lok Sabha elected directly on the basis of adult franchise. 
The real contest was between Shastri and Morarji Desai. After his 
illness at Bhuvaneshwar, in 1963, Nehru had included Shastri in his 
cabinet, Kamraj Nadar, the then Congress Party’s President, said 
that it was his insistence that brought Shastri back to government. 
Whether Nehru wished Shastri to step into his shoes or not, the 
‘nt impression was that Shastri was Nehru’s protege. A few 
G tists both inside and outside the Congress Party favoured Mrs. 
eta not only because she was Nehru’s daughter but also because 

ey said she was cast in the mould of his liberal policies. Could 
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Mrs, Gandhi have succeeded Nehru ? Possibly, if both Shastri and 
Morarji had agreed on her name. But this did not seem possible, 
Congressmen were against a contest which could affect the unity of 


the party that had remained together, since its foundation on 28th 
December, 1885. 


Kamaraj had already thought of a way out. He thought it 
possible to arrive at a consensus by talking to parliament members 
of the Congress Party individually and informally. The Congress 
Working Committee, the party apex body, blessed the Proposal. 
The consensus favoured Shastri and he became the Prime Minister. 
Few other nations in the then independent new world could have 
matched the political maturity that India showed. Still fewer 

{could have managed such a peaceful transition. 


Without doubt, the meek had inherited the earth. A minor 
Person was cast in a major role. Shastri decided to widen his 
‘support in the Congress Party by offering seats to Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi and Morarji in his cabinet. 


II. Domestic Policy of Shastri 


Shastzi at a Press conference said that the problems that 
would receive the highest priority were the soaring prices, defence, 
poverty and unemployment, national integration, evolution of a 
new social order through peaceful means, envisaging equitable 
-distribution of national wealth. 

(1) Shastri as a Gandhian: Shastri was no socialist. 
Essentially, he was a Gandhian in thinking and even in his way of 
life. He believed in self-sufficiency at village level and hard labour. 
Shastri was opposed to giant mechanised enterprises because they 
concerned substantial investment, used little labour and delayed 
benefits. He told his colleagues at the very first cabinet meeting, 
“I am a small man and believe in small projects with small expendi- 
ture so that we get quick results”. 


(2) Economic Position : The economic climate was depress- 
ing when Shastri took over. The annual increase in national income 
between 1961-62 and 1963-64 had barely kept pace with the 2.8 per 
cent rate of population growth. The price level had risen by 49 per 
cent between 1961 and 1964. The suffering of lower groups had 
increased owing to scarcity of foodgrains. The achievement of the 
Third Five-Year Plan (1961-66) were far below targets—foodgrains 


by 30 per cent, mill-made cloth by 20 per cent and steel by 5 per’ 


cent. Some ofthe big river valley projects were showing poor 
results, 


He did not want to depart from Nehru’s basic policies but 
meither did he want to follow the beaten track. On 19th September, 
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1964, Shastri emphasised independent thinking while making a 
statement in the Parliament. He drew the example ot Stalin’s suc- 
cessor Khrushchev and said, “No real leader ever walked the beaten 
track. Conditions change and it is for the leader to respond to- 
them.” 


(3) Shastri and Planning Commission : Shastri’s ex- 
perience of economic decision-making was rather limited. He had. 
served as Commerce Minister but only under Nehru’s umbrella. 
In fact, he was frank enough to admit at the very first meeting with 
the Planning Commission on 25th June, 1964, that he had no ready 
answer {o the problems of planning and would need time to get to 
grips with them. However, when it came to the formulation of the 
Fourth Plan, Shastri accepted tentative guidelines that Nehru had 
approved but Shastri switched investment priority from industry to- 
agriculture. His dictum in the words of Mahatma Gandhi was, “If 
God were to appear in India, he will have to take the form ofa 
loaf of bread”. Shastri clashed with the Planning Commission. 
over the Plan’s size and warned that we should cut the coat 
according to the cloth. 


To Shastri, the Commission was ‘‘a talking shop of intellect- 
uals”. The first blow on the Planning Commission fell when its- 
members were divested of their long-standing privilege of indefinite 
tenure. Their contracts were made renewable. This resulted 


in the departure of Tarlok Singh and M.S. Thakery from the 
Commission. 


During Nehru’s time, the pre-eminence of the Planning 
Commission was recognized because all important decisions were- 
taken at its full meeting over which the Prime Minister as the 
Commission’s Chairman presided. But Shastri started the practice 
of inviting the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission or 
its member to the meetings of the cabinet or its sub-committees. 
to find a common solution. But whenever it came to a choice 


between conflicting views of a ministry and the Commission, the 
former prevailed. 


à (4) Food Scarcity : Shastri was confronted with food scarcity 
in the country. The Planning Commission advised State inter- 
vention through price controls, procurement and rationing of food-: 
grains whereas the Food Minister, Subramaniam, advocated the 
market approach providing incentives for individual investment, 
higher outlays for yield, increasing inputs and imports under the 

SPL 480 surplus fcod programme. Shastti appreciated the 
committee of experts whose opinions coincided with the views of 
the Food Minister. Meanwhile, Shastri decided to try for increased 
US feod aid. He Sent the then Railway Minister, S.K. Patil, to 
Washingion to negotiate for the supply of 20 million tonnes of 
focdsrains, over a five-year pericd. An agreement for the im- 


mediate :upply of four millicn tonr 
tthe R seu ceiied, cs of wheat ard 3 lakh tonnes- 
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_ (5) Language Controversy: In the midst of food diffi- 
culties and frayed tempers, a Home Ministry official’s indiscretion 
landed the government in serlous trouble. The overzealous official 
issued a circular (which was hurriedly withdrawn and then disowned) 
stating that Hindi would become the principal official language of 
the Union and English an additional one from 26th January, 1965. 
The Gazette of India appearing on that day for the first time had a 
Hindi heading, “Bharat Ka Raj Patra”. With the directive, certain 
instructions on the use of Hindi and English were issued to the 
Central Government offices. It was indicated that notes on certain 
files in the Central Secretariat would begin to be written in Hindi, 
although English translation would be appended for the benefit of 
those not proficient in Hindi. A letter received in Hindi would be 
answered in Hindi. 


What the Home Ministry did was technically correct because, 
according to the Constitution, the official language of the Union 
was to be Hindi, in Devnagari script. Time had been given up to 
26 January, 1965, for English to be continued to be used for all 
official purposes of the Union, This arrangement had been en- 
dorsed by an All-Party Parliamentary Committee as well. Despite 
this Nehru, in his life time, had the Official Languages Act, (1963) 
passed to legalise the continued use of English beyond January, 
1965, for all official purposes of the Union for which it had been 
used in the past. Nebru had also given an undertaking in the 
Parliament on 6th August, 1959, that it would be up to the non- 
Hintia ae areas to decide when the switch-over to Hindi should 

e made, 


South India regarded the Home Ministry's circular as a 
violation of that promise. 


Ironically, this circular on language was issued on the Re- 
public Day (1965) when a 31-gun salute welcomed a South Indian 
President, Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, to a colourful parade in New 
Delhi. But in his home state, Tamil Nadu, there were riots. The 
police used tear-gas to disperse the crowds protesting against Hindi 
being imposed on the South despite assurances to the contrary. 


Shastri was personally in favour of Hindi because this was 
the language in which he felt at home. But in the face of the 
agitation in the South, he had no choice but to give an official 
assurance that the introduction of Hindi for official purpose of the 
Union would be so regulated as not to cause any hardship to 
people who did not know Hindi. 


The people of the South feared that they would have fewer 
chances of employment if Hindi were to become the principal 
language. New Delhi dilly-dallied and this enabled the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam, a Tamil Nadu Party which had raised the 
bogey of northern imperialism, to strike firm roots in the State. 


The Congress Party paid a heavy price for it as a few years later the 
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DMK swept the Congress out of office in Tamil Nadu. As regards 
the overall Hindi-English issue, a solution was found in an amend- 
ment to the Official Languages Act allowing English to be used as 
an additional language until the legislatures of all the states and 
the two Houses of Parliament had passed a resolution for its 
discontinuance. It was made obligatory on the states to introduce 
the three-language formula...... Primary stage in the mother langu- 


age, the middle and later stages in the regional language and 
English, 


During the nineteen months of his rule, Shastri left an imprint 
which was not very Spectacular but was so very Indian. To the 
Leftists, he might have been a man withcut conviction. Shastri had 
himself said, “Nobody can succeed Nehru. We can only try to 
carry on his work in a humble way”. 


IMI. Foreign Policy and Indo-Pak War (1965) 


Shastri pursued Nehru’s policy of non-alignment. During 
his days, criticism of US policies ir Vietnam and Cambodia was 
toned down. He wanted to maintain even balance between the 
USA and the Soviet Union without tilting heavily on either side. 


1. India’s Participation in the Non-aligned Summit 
at Cairo: With so much of turmoil at home, it was a relief for 
Shastri to go to Cairo to attend the second summit of non-aligned 
nations on Sth October, 1964. Both Nasser of the United Arab 
Republic and Marshall Tito of Yugoslavia had sent him personal 
letters to come. Their purpose was to project on the international 
scene Nehru’s Successor, the new Prime Minister of a country, 
which like them was a founder-member of the non-aligned club. 


to explode the nuclear bomb, He proposed to send a team to 
Peking on that Mission. No nation supported him. The Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs felt that the ground should have been 


with Rajeshwar Dayal, the then Special 
| Secretary, only during the flight from New Delhi to Cairo. With 


communique an appeal to the countries which had not yet manu- 
©, develop, or test 


2. Relations with Neighbouring Countries: Shastri 
took the initiative in mending fences with neighbouring countries. 
He sent Foreign Minister Swaran Singh to Nepal, Ceylon and other 
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‘South-Asian countries on a goodwill mission and appointed eminent 
public men as envoys to Sri Lanka and Nepal. 


„He himself visited Colombo and tried to settle the long- 
pending problems of the people of Indian origin in Ceylon which had 
been impairing friendly relations between the two countries. Of 
tke 975,000 people involved, India agreed to accept the respon- 
sibility for 525,000 and Ceylon undertook to give full citizenship 
to 300,000 people left in that country. 


3. Pakistan’s Occupation of Indian Territory in the 
Rann of Kutch: The External Affairs Minister said on 3rd 
March, 1965, in the Lok Sabha that Pakistani intrusions into Indian 
territory had been continuing since 25th January, 1965. The 
Minister of State admitted in the Rajya Sabha the same day that 

3,000 acres of Indian territory had actually been occupied. Pakis- 
tan had occupied two or four square kilometres around Kanjarkot 
and 50 to 75 square kilometres in the Biarbet area. Pakistan’s main 
purpose was to establish the existence of territorial dispute. India 
asked Pakistan for the restoration of the status quo ante. Pakistan 
replied to India’s demand for the restoration of status quo ante by a 
further military advance on 9th April, 1965. Shastri was reluctant 
to go to war with Pakistan. The cornerstone of his foreign policy 
was to have good relations with all neighbouring countries. Shastri 
offered a no-war pact to Pakistan. Unfortunately, Pakistan did 
Not respond to the offer. Shastri felt relieved when Britain came 
out with a proposal to refer the matter to arbitration. Wilson, the 
then British Prime Minister, had also created a favourable climate 
by sending to Delhi, Lord Mountbatten, India’s first Governor- 
General after independence to suggest the reference of the Sind- 
Kutch border dispute to the World Court on the plea that India 
had “an unassailable case”. 


The Kutch dispute was referred to a tribunal consisting of 
three members, one nominated by India, another by Pakistan and 
the chairman by the UN Secretary-General. India’s nominee Ales 
Bebler of Yugoslavia kept New Delhi in the picture all along and 
informed, toward the end of the tribunal’s discussion, that chairman 
Gunnar La-Gergun of Sweden was tilting towards the view of the 
Pakistani nominee Iran’s Nasrullah Entezeam who supported 
Pakistan’s claim of 875,000 square kilometres in toto. According to 
Tribunal’s yerdict, 800 square kilometres of Kanjarkot in Kutch were 
to be given to Pakistan. New Delhi’s only consolation was that 
me area given was about 9.43 per cent of what Pakistan had 
claimed. 


Shastri learnt many lessons from the Rann of Kutch episode, 
The greatest lesson that he learnt about Pakistan was that it was not 
to be trusted. To add to his disillasionment, he discovered that the 
Kutch operation was only a diversionary tactic as som> military 
eaders had predicted at that tims, Irrefutable evidence was later 
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brought to him to show that Rawalpindi was preparing to launch. 
an attack on Kashmir the very day Ayub’s representative in Delhi 
was signing the Kutch agreement. 


4. Pakistan’s Aggression against India : Pakistan's attack. 
- began with hundreds of ipfiltrators—Mujahids (liberators) as Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto, the then Pakistan’s Foreign Minister hailed them, stead 
ling into Kashmir. The report of the entry into the State appeare® 
in the Indian press on 9th August, 1965. L.P. Singh, the Home 
Secretary, reported Personally to Shastri regarding the infiltration of 
Mujahids. The Prime Minister’s reaction was, “It means Pakistan 
wants war”. Since the sheet anchor of his policy was to befriend 
Pakistan, he wanted more proof. 


Pakistan followed up the infiltration with a massive attack on 
lst September, 1965, in the Chhamb sector of Jammu. Now Shastri 
had no choice. He had to attack Pakistan to relieve the pressure in 
thearea. Had he not done 80, Kashmir would have been cut off 


from India. Indian forces began a three-pronged advance into 
Pakistan. 


It is alleged that Shastri opted for war against Pakistan 
because he wanted a cause that would give him status and reputation 
ofa tough man. Things changed after the war. He became a hero 
overnight. Shastri once a dove was now a hawk. To all plans for 
Cessation of hostilities, including the one from the Security Council, 
his reply was, “We cannot go from one ceasefire to another and 
wait till Pakistan chooses to start hostilities again”. 


Even hints of economic sanctions against India did not soften 
him. He placed before U Thant, the then UN Secretary General, 
who flew to Rawalpindi ‘and New Delhi when hostilities engulfed 
the sub-continent, three conditions. They were (1) Pakistan’s 
responsibility for starting the war should be recognized, (2) Pakistan 

` must withdraw its armed and unarmed infiltrators, and (3) it must 
give an effective guarantee not to do it again. 


But what Shastri really wanted was that India should occupy 
sufficient territory in Pakistan so as to exchange it with the area 
Rawalpindi had grabbed in Kashmir. Till that was achieved, 
Shastri kept U Thant waiting. New Delhi accepted a ceasefire on 


24th September, 1965. Now Shastri could Tightly claim, ‘‘As it is 
we are in a much better position than they”. : 
Unfortunately, the British Prime Minister, the hub of the 
Commonwealth, accepting Rawalpindi’s version said on 6th 
September, 1965, that he felt. deeply concerned at the news that 
_ Indian forces had attacked Pakistani territory across the inter- 
_ Rational border in th: Punjab. While Shastri criticised London 
_ Privately, Mrs. Gandhi attacked jt publicly. She said, “One of the 
_ Strange quirks of the contemporary scene is that countries which are 
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pledged to democracy and freedom so often lend their support to 
dictatorship and to censure of freedom”. Shastri’s cabinet collea- 
gues and his party men realised that he had gained new strength. 
He was receiving a hero’s welcome. 


He gave a new way of salutation Jai Jawan-Jai Kisan (Victory 
to the soldier, Victory to the farmer), 


The Security Council's unanimous resolution (20th September, 
1965) called upon India and Pakistan “to withdraw all armed per- 
sonnel back to the positions held by them before Sth August, 1965". 
Both America and Soviet Union were insistent on its implemen- 
tation. 


When the Soviet Union offered its good offices to bring Shastri 
and Ayub together, the former accepted the offer ot mediation after 
some hesitation. He agreed to meet Ayub at Tashkent but made it 

«clear that he would not discuss Kashmir. 


After a see-saw of deadlocks and meetings, Shastri and Ayub 
signed what was called at Pakistan’s instance the Tashkent Decla- 
ration. The principle accepted by both sides was that the territory 
‘they had occupied during the hostilities should be vacated. India 
gave up every bit of occupied territory including Hajipir and 
Tithwal. In return Pakistan agreed indirectly to abjure the use of 
force reaffirming the obligation under the UN Charter to settle 
-disputes through peaceful means. 


At Tashkent, Shastri was at his best. He proved that his 
frailty and smallness of stature were beguiling almost a disguise for 
his political skill and tenacity. 


When at one point, the Soviet Prime Minister Kosygin asked 
“Shastri not to insist on Pakistan’s pledge not to use force in future, 
he replied, “You will have to talk to another Prime Minister”. The 
Tashkent Declaration was a personal triumph. But he did not live 
to hear and see in print praise for his statesmanship. Withina few 
‘hours after signing Tashkent Declaration, Shastri died of heart 
_attack on 10th January, 1966. 


Shastri was an architect of India’s victory. However, it was 
„during his time that the Indian army which had been humiliated at 
the hands of China in 1962, regained its self-confidence and rekindl- 
-ed national pride. 


It was during his period that pragmatism took precedence over 
ideology. But his was too short a period for any impact. For 16 
-out of 19 months of his tenure, he remained vulnerable to the pres- 
-sures and pulls in and outside the Congress Party. It wasa pity 
‘that he passed away when he had gained the stature to withstand 
them. 


CHAPTER 22 


HIGHLIGHTS OF PRIME MINISTER INDIRA 
GANDHI’S ADMINISTRATION 


eee le 
OUTLINE 


(f) Indira Gandhi's accession to Power, (ii) The major events and 
achievements during Indira Gandhi’s rule and general appraisal of 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi (ii) Khalistan Movement (iii) Khalis- 
tan Movement, 


I. Indira Gandhi's accession to power 


“After Shastri who ?” was a question no one even thought of 
asking when he was Prime Minister. He was too briefly in office 
for that. But after his death it became a more difficult one to- 
answer than “After Nehru who?” had been. 


Again there was no clear choice, The old contenders Morarji 
Desai and Nanda were there. Nanda had been sworn in to act as 
Prime Minister till a new leader was elected. He expected to be 
confirmed in office. Mrs. Indira Gandhi desired to contest the 
election. Chavan, the then Defence Minister, who after the 1965 
ding-dong war between India and Pakistan had become something: 


earning of Shastri’ » Some passengers heard him muttering, 
Indira”, “Indira”. Kamraj believed that she was better than 
Nanda. He worked hard to m 


favour of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, it was clear who would win. There- 


re was acontest for leadership. 


ts. Gandhi secured 355 votes and Morarji Desai less than half, 
169 votes. 


OO TTT, 
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There was no doubt that the Party's choice was popular. For 
most people it marked the continuation of the Nehru legend, 
briefly interrupted by Shastri. The common man was happy at the 
thought that their hero’s daughter was at the helm of affairs. When 
asked after the election if she wasa representative of the left, Mrs. 
Gandhi said, “I am a representative of all-India which includes all 
shades of opinion”. But it was soon clear that while Shastri tended 
to tilt towards the right, her inclination was to the left. She 
appeared determined to correct whatever deviation there was from 
Nehru’s policies. 


Il. The major events and achievements during Indira 
Gandhi's rule and general appraisal of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi 


Like Shastri her first policy statement was vaguely worded 
with a pledge to secularism, democracy and socialism. She said 
she would follow the path shown by Mahatma Gandhi, her father 
and Shastri. It was a measure of Shastri’s popularity after the 
1965 war and her pragmatism that she should have mentioned him. 
Like Shastri she found the country beset by economic problems. 
She turned to other matters where quick decisions were possible. 
These issues which merited her immediate attention were as 
follows. 


(1) Future of Goa and Demand for Punjabi Suba : The 
future of Goa, once a Portuguese colony, was hanging fire since 
India conquered it in December, 1961. She ordered an opinion 


guese rule than be merged with neighbouring Gujarat. Thus, the 
Union Territory of Goa continued to have its distinct government 
with Daman and Diu as constituent units. 


The creation of unilingual states of Maharashtra and Gujarat 
and the award of statehood to Nagaland which had a population 
of a mere five lakhs encouraged the Punjabi-speaking people to 
demand a unilingual state for themselves. In this case, the demand 
appealed mainly to the Sikhs. Indira Gandhi divided Punjab into 
two states—Punjabi-speaking Punjab and Hindi-speaking Haryana. 
Chandigarh, the capital of both these states even now, remains a 
Union Territory. The Sikhs had long been agitating for sucha 
bifurcation in the name of Punjabi Suba after several States had 
been created on linguistic considerations on the recommendations 
of a top-level States Reorganization Commission in 1955. 


(2) Indira Gandhi's state visit to USA: Johnson, the US 
President, was eager to meet Mrs. Gandhi to judge for himself 
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whether she was favourably inclined to the free world. He was 
genuinely anxious to make amends for the hurt he had Suara n 
India by cancelling Shastri’s visit to the USA at the last ge dhi 
December, 1964, However, the meeting between Mrs. Indira Gan 
and the US President Johnson was a great success. 


Once she reaffirmed India’s willingness to devalue the rupee, 
she found all doors in Washington open. Johnson made an ges 
gesture by staying back for dinner at the Indian Embassy ra 
Washington after the talks with Mrs. Gandhi. While in Panero as 
Mrs. Gandhi followed up her government’s request for 20 mil 10 
tonnes of food. America had been approached for urgent help 
after food riots had broken out in Kerala and West Bengal. Johnson, 
whose doubts about Mrs. Gandhi’s political leanings were set at 
test, sent a message to the US Congress to allocate 3.5 million 
tonnes of food to India and also called upon other countries to 
match America’s contribution. In addition to giving foodgrains, 
Johnson suggested an urgent meeting of the Aid-India Club to look 
into New Delhi’s long-term needs and announced America’s initia 
contribution of 900 million pounds in non-project aid. He also 
Tequested the World Bank to reschedule the loans that India found 
hard to repay in time. American businessmen too expressed their 
willingness to invest in India in a big way and start all types of 
ventures. Raw materials and Spares that the Indian industry 
required were also released, 


It was an embarrassment of riches. Even the rightist parties 
wondered whether Western aid was guided only by philanthropy or 
it had some Political strings. Leftists thought that India would have 
to give up her socialist policies if she were to tie herself so closely 
to America. Mrs. Gandhi explained that socialism did not become 
any less acceptable if it was attained through foreign aid. The 
common man would suffer if foreign aid was stopped. 


1966) : Before paying a State visit to the Soviet Union, Indira 

articipated in a tripartite summit (India, Yugoslavia and 
the UAR) held in New Delhi in July 1966 to demonstrate her faith 
in the validity and viability of non, alignment. In July, 1966- 
Mrs. Gandhi went to Moscow. Soviet leaders were discreet. Not 


to New Delhi America’s distress and disappointment. President 
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_ (4) Fourth General Elections (1967) : The result of the 
elections, the fourth since independence, came as a joit to the 
cone Party. It secured only 281 seats in the 520-member Lok 
“Sabha. 


Many top leaders ofthe Congress were defeated. Among 
them were Kamraj, Subramaniam, Patil and Aulya Ghosh. Morarji 
Desai tried to contest the parliamentary party leadership. The party 
did not want any fission in its ranks, particularly when it enjoyed 
only a small majority in the Lok Sabha. Chandra Bhan Gupta from 
U.P. and D.P. Mishra from MP. brought about a compromise. 
Morarji agreed to withdraw on the condition that he was made 
Deputy Prime Minister. He pressed for the Home portfolio but did 
not make it an issue. However, the Finance portfolio was given to 
him. The Syndicate felt relieved because he was in a way its candi- 
date. It had still greater satisfaction when Mrs. Gandhi accepted 
“Sanjiva Reddy as the Lok Sabha Speaker. 


__ (5) Split in the Congress Organisation : The leaders of 
neither the rightists nor the leftists in the Congress wanted to leave 
vthe party. Neither the leftists nor the rightists were sure how they 
would fare if they gave up the flag to which the masses had always 
rallied. The battle would have to be decided within the party and 
the defeated thrown out. It was long in coming. The death of the 
President Zakir Husain on 3rd May, 1969, gave the signal. The 
Syndicate wanted its nominee ard Mrs. Gandhi hers in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, There was wrangling over the selection of a candidate for 
presidentship among the Congress leaders. The Congress group 
-which supported Indira Gandhi was known as Indicate while the 
other Congress group which was rightist and supported Nijalingappa 
was called the Syndicate. 


No one in either group was quite sure who was best suited to 
‘the post except V.V. Giri, the Acting President, who was sure he 
was, 


At the AICC session in Bangalore on 30th July, 1969, the 
Syndicate nominated Sanjiva Reddy as the party candidate. The 
Syndicate’s argument that even during Nehru’s time, the party’s 
parliamentary board had the decisive voice in such matters was 

-correct. The Syndicate was openly telling Mrs. Gandhi that it had 
the whiphand. Mrs. Gandhi was angry and did not hide her wrath. 
She said publicly that for nominating Reddy, they would have to pay 
the price. She made them pay. She stripped Morarji of the finance 
portfolio but did not touch his Deputy Prime Minister status. She 
said that the people had returned the Congress to power again and 
again because they wanted the government to move towards the left 
and Morarji Desai did not havea leftist approach to economic 
problems, Morarji Desai did not support Indira Gandhi’s proposal 
for the nationalisation of fourteen banks. Morarji Desai as expec- 
ted resigned as Deputy Prime Minister also. Indira Gandhi went on 
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repeating in almost every speech that she considered it her duty to 
ameliorate the condition of the common man and this was more 
important to her than office. It was populistic politics which no 
leader before her had tried but it did carry the promise of a better 
dea! which for more than 90 per cent of Indians had so far been an 
empty dream. 


lt was no sounding of elfin bugles for revolution but she was 
only making it clear that she stood left-of-centre while her rivals in 
the party were far to the right. The Communist Party of India 
(C.P.I.) put all its weight on her side. The Syndicate was alarmed 
by her tactics. By this time, V.V. Giri had filed his nomination 
Papers and expected to reap dividends from the dissensions within 
the Congress Party. He was not wrong in expecting this. In order 
to allay the doubts, Reddy issued a statment, “The President of 
India is the constitutional head who has no policy and programme 
ofhisown. It is the government of the day which chooses the 
policy and programme to be pursued within the framework of the 
Constitution”. 


But Reddy also said in his statement that he would “‘protect 
and defend the Constitution”. What exactly did that mean ? Nagged 
by doubts and convinced that the Syndicate’s sole aim was to remove 
her, Mrs. Indira Gandhi decided to support Giri. First, she refused 
to issue an appeal in support of Reddy. She accused Nijalingappa 
of betraying the accepted ideology and policies of the Congress by 
meeting Jana Sangh and Swatantra Jeaders to canvass support for 
Reddy. The Syndicate threatened Congressmen with disciplinary 
action _ jf they did not vote for the party candidate. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi's side canvassed for Giri under cover of the argument that 
how one exercised one’s vote was a matter of conscience. The party 
moved inevitably towards a split. She was right in not allowing the 
Syndicate to get away with the idea that it was supreme. 


_ Giri won but with a small margin (420,077 for 405,527 
against) and that too only after the counting of second preference 


Votes since no candidate had secured two-thirds of the votes polled 
for a straight win. x 


(a) Unity resolution ; Hurt and humiliated the Syndivate 
accepted a unity resolution which was drafted in the Prime Minister’s 
Secretariat. The unity resolution said, “Mistakes have been commit- 
ted on all sides in the wake of conflict of ideas”, The Syndicate 
had to swallow the phrase “conflict of ideas.” Kamraj was right in 
observing after the unity resolution was passed that, “We succeeded 
in deceiving ourselves”. According to the Syndicate, the unity 
resolution was a triumph of expediency over principles. 


ri (b) Shortlived unity and the final split : The unity reso- 
ution was only a truce and itdid not last long. The party bosses 
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ousted Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed and C. Subramaniam, two staunch 
supporters of Mrs. Gandhi, from the Congress Working Committee. 
While her supporters retaliated by requisitioning a special session to 
discuss the Congress President’s action, Mrs. Gandhi boycotted the 
Working Committee’s monthly meetings. Later she and_her nine 
supporters in the 2l-member committee met separately. The party 
bosses, despite attempts of several Chief Ministers to dissuade them, 
hit hack by expelling her from the Congress Party on 12th 
November, 1969, for indiscipline and asking the Parliamentary Party 
to elect another leader. They calculated wrongly. An overwhel- 
ming majority of Congress Party's members, 220 out of 282 in a 
house of 523, re-elected her as their leader. Sixty-two members 
supporting the Syndicate formed a separate group known as the 
Congres) Parliamentary Party, which chose Ram Subhag Singh as its- 
eader. 


__ Mrs. Gandhi had proved beyond doubt her control over the 
legislative wing of the party. She now began to fight for the control 
of its organisational wing. 


Her supporters convened a meeting of AICC members in Delhi 
on 17th November, 1969, and turned out Nijalingappa from the 
party. His supporters in turn convened a meeting of the Congress 
Party in Allahabad and had the earlier decision to expel Mrs. 
Gandhi endorsed and extended Nijalingappa’s term as Congress 
President by a year. Mrs. Gandhi’s supporters held a rival session in 
Bombay on 4th December, 1969, and formally ousted Nijalingappa 
from their Congress. Thus, two Congress were born, each claiming. 
to be the real Congress. 


(6) Indo-Pak War (1971) and Birth of Bangla Desh : 
India had been sincerely trying to normalise relations with Pakistan 
after the war of 1965. India had lifted the embargo on trade, 
proposed the opening of all border checkposts, released the 1965 
war-seized cargoes, invited cultural delegations and liberalised visa 
procedures. There was no response from Pakistan which continued 
to insist on the solution of the basic dispute on Kashmir before any 
bilateral negotiations could be held. From the Indian point of view, 
Kashmir was not negotiable as it was an integral part of India. 
Earlier, India made an informal suggestion to Pakistan that it should 
agree to an arrangement whereby the candidature of either country 
for election to any UN agency would automatically be supported by 
the other. Rawalpindi replied that there was no point in finding a 
solution to peripheral matters when the basic question of Kashmir 
remained unsettled. This was despite India’s gesture allowing the 
surplus waters of the Beas and the Ravito flow down to Pakistan 
even after the expiry of the Indus Waters Treaty on 31st of March, 
1970, This was in consonance with Nehru’s humanitarian view. 
Ayub Khan was succeeded by Yahya Khan. That he was reluctant 
to open a dialogue with India was not surprising. Elections were 
due in Pakistan and he did not want politicians to make capital out 
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of the charge that he was trying to build up an image for himself at 
the expense of Pakistan’s honour. 


(i) Sheikh Mujib Rahman’s victory at Polls: In the 
election, Sheikh Mujib Rahman swept the polls in East Pakistan 
-and Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in West Pakistan. Mujib wanted autonomy 
so as to lessen East Pakistan's exploitation by West Pakistan. There 
was no prospect of compromise between the two wings of Pakistan. 
Yahya Khan and Bhutto joined hands to fight what they considered 
4 Secessionist movement and to keep Pakistan as one unit. Mujib 
was arrested. His party, the Awami League, was declared illegal.{ 


(ii) Reign of terror in East Pakistan and exodus of 
tugees : A reign of terror was let loose in East Pakistan. The 
military crack-down by Rawalpindi resulted in murder and plunder 
and the trickle of refugees flowing into India quickly became a 
torrent. As the new flood of refugees began, there was a wave of 
Sympathy for them in India. At the same time, there was wishful 
thinking in the country that East Pakistan would one day break 
away from West Pakistan. Little did anybody realise that it would 
happen soon and Bangladesh would emerge. 


(iii) Serious refugee problem and role of India in the 
formation of world public opinion regarding East Pakistan 
issue : India was more concerned with the unending stream of 
refugees than anything else. Mrs. Indira Gandhi first wrote to 
heads of State that 2 prolonged refugee presence in India would not 
only put heavy economic burdens on her government but also result 
in social and political tensions. Indian Cabinet Ministers later 
Visited member countries of the Aid Pakistan club requesting them 
to withhold economic assistance to Islamabad. Besides, 13 minis- 
terial delegations went to 70 countries to acquaint them with the 
grim situation in East Pakistan. 


At the same time, New Delhi made it clear that the refugee 
problem could not be delinked from a Satisfactory political solution 
to the Bangladesh question, The UN Secretary-General was asked 
to intervene. The world attention was particularly invited to the 
-atrocities committed by Pakistan’s armed forces in East Bengal. 


_ (iv) Government's efforts for resource mobilisation : 
Parliament gave full support to the government’s measure to impose 
special taxes to meet the cost of feeding and housing the refugees, 
though the Planning Commission feared that the new levies would 
be more than what the overburdened Indians could afford to bear. 


., Foreign countries also gave assistance but very little, £150 
million. India’s own expenditure was roughly 500 million pounds. 
‘But none of the foreign countries was willing to treat the issue other 
‘than as an internal affair of Pakistan. There was sympathy for the 
tefugees, nothing beyond that. 
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(y) Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation. 
(9 August, 1971): On 9th August, 1971, as a result of Indira 
Gandhi's State visit to the Soviet Union, the 20-year Indo-Soviet 
Treaty was signed. The treaty provided a political and legal basis 
for further co-operation between the two countries in political, 
economic, cultural, technical and scientific fields. One important 
aspect of the treaty was the assurance that in the event of an attack 
or threat thereof, the two sides shall immediately enter into mutual 
consultations in order to remove such a threat and take appropriate 
measures to ensure the peace and security of their countries. It 
was the attitude of China and the USA that forced India to enter 
into the treaty. Peking had pledged its support to Pakistan by 
stating officially : “Should the Indian expansionists dare to launch 
aggression against Pakistan, the Chinese government and people 
will as always firmly support Pakistan.” 


Earlier when the Indian Parliament passed a unanimous 
resolution to express sympathy for and solidarity with the people 
of East Bengal in the struggle for a democratic way of life, China 
described it as “tumultuous interference in Pakistan’s internal 
affairs.’ Asfor Washington, it stepped up military supplies to 
Pakistan. 


This treaty with the Soviet Union is a symbol of Indira 
Gandhi’s realism. It did not mean that Mrs. Gandhi had jettisoned 
the policy of non-alignment which is still the major plank of India’s 
foreign policy. 


(vi) Indira Gandhi’s visit to foreign countries ; In order 
to impress on the world powers the urgency of a solution to the 
Bangladesh problem, Mrs. Gandhi in October-November, 1971, 
visited Austria, Belgium, Britain, France, West Germany and the 
USA. She found them sympathetic to the plight of refugees 
camping in the border States of India but wary about the ultimate 
solution of the Bangladesh problem. The US Administration was 
reluctant to condemn the atrocities committed by Pakistan’s armed 


forces in East Bengal. 


(vii) Support of Britain and France: Britain and France 
first looked at the Bangladesh problem with indifference but 
eventually came round to support India. Britain gave up the policy 
of balance of power in the subcontinent and openly stood on the 
side of India. It was because of British attitude towards the 

roblem of Bangladesh that Pakistan later on renounced its 
membership of the Commonwealth. In France, the support of 
persons like Mendes and Malraux made its government realise the 
desirability of a political solution of the Bangladesh problem. 


(viii) Pakistan’s attack on India : As the internal pressures 
within East Pakistan increased due to the activities of Mukti 
Bahini, an organization of freedom fighters who enjoyed Indian 
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support, Yahya Khan struck India on the Western frontier. 
Pakistan's pre-emptive attack came in the afternoon of 3rd 
December, 1971, India struck back on 4th December after declaring 
a state of emergency in the country. Officially, there was no 
declaration of war. 


The war lasted exactly two weeks and most of the fighting 
Was on the eastern front. The Pakistani forces in East Pakistan 
surrendered in Dacca on 16th December, 1971. Within a few hours 
of the surrender in East Pakistan, India announced a unilateral 
cease-fire on the Western fronton 17th December. Pakistan also 
declared a cease-fire. Nearly 90,000 Pakistani troops became 
‘prisoners of war. 


(ix) Advance of US Seventh Fleet into the Bay of Bengal : 
Towards the end of the conflict, when Pakistan’s debacle was 
certain in the East, the USA ordered its Seventh Fleet led by the 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier “Enterprise” from Vietnam waters 
to go into the Bay of Bengal. News of this first came from Moscow. 
It was a bullying measure meant to Put pressure on New Delhi, and 
to bolster the morale of Pakistani troops in the east. The step 
irritated Indian opinion even more than the US Administration’s 
Statement, naming India as aggressor and insinuating that the entire 
liberation moyement was instigated by her. 


India decided to ignore the Seventh Fleet but Russia kept 
a watchful eye on it. Soviet nuclear submarines and missile ships 
set out from Vladivostok and stayed on the tail of the US armada. 
India had invoked Article 9 of ‘the Indo-USSR Treaty which laid 
down that in the event of attack or threat of attack, the two sides 
shall immediately enter into mutual consultations in order to remove 
such threat and take appropriate measures to ensure peace and 
Security of their countries. 


On the other hand, for a long time, China went on saying 
that Bangladesh was created by India’s aggression against Pakistan 
and that the UN could not condone the dismemberment of a 
member state. 


The war had been fought and won. But India was staggered 
by the heavy economie burden resulting therefrom. The cost of 


‘war and refugee relief was crushing her economy which was already 
showing terrible strains. 


(x) Mid-term Lok Sabha Election (1971) : On December 
27, 1910, President V.V. Giri dissolved the Lok Sabha and ordered 
mid-term elections on the recommendation of the Prime Minister, 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi. She launched a whirlwind campaign and won 
a landslide victory. Her party could secure 350 seats out of 515 
Seats in the Lok Sabha. The Congress (O) suffered the most 
‘humiliating reverses. It was almost wiped out everywhere. 
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However, Indira Gandhi's Congress swept the Legislative 
Assembly polls in March, 1972. In this fifth general election, her 
party captured 71 per cent of the seats contested. 


The Congress (O) faced a rout in many parts of the country 
and in states like Andhra and Maharashtra, it was wiped off the 
legislative map, 


(xi) Simla Conference (June 1972): The Conference bet- 
ween Mrs. India Gandhi and Bhutto, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, 
was fixed on 29th June, 1972, at Simla. At the Simla summit 
conference, Bhutto’s main effort was to get back the territory lost 
during the war because the refugees from those areas were creating 
a problem for him, particularly in Sind which was his home state. 
The Simla Conference looked like a fiasco till the very last minute, 
However, when it appeared that it would break up, India decided 
to accommodate Pakistan on the question of territory taken in the 
war. According to the Simla Agreement signed on 3rd July, 1972, 
the two sides agreed to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity and_ political independence of cach 
other. In Jammu and Kashmir, both sides agreed to accept the 
line of control resulting from the cease-fire of 17th December, 1971. 
Neither country would seek to alter the line of control unilaterally 
by threat or force. Both countries also agreed to withdraw their 
forces to their side of the international border and accepted a step- 
by-step approach for normalization of relations. Such steps were 
resumption of communications, travel facilities, trade, cooperation 
in economic and other agreed fields. 


India expected that the bilateral approach would make 
Pakistan realise the futility of her habit of bringing Kashmir before 
the UN. Mrs. Gandhi had won the war and appeared to have also 
won the peace. She was the undisputed leader of the country. The 
cynicism of the intellectuals had given way to admiration and masses 
were even more worshipful. 


(7) March towards democratic socialism : It was clearly 
noted by Mrs. Gandhi that the benefits which free India could 
confer were shared by the big industrial houses, whereas the 
common man had to wait to enjoy his due share in these benefits. 
There was disillusionment among the common people who could 
not afford to wait for this for a long time. In order to ameliorate 
the conditions of the underprivileged people, she placed a pro- 
gramme before the AICC session in Bangalore on 30th July, 1969. 
It was a programme of socialism She suggested ; (1) a ceiling on 
unproductive and conspicuous expenditure ; (ii) a change in the 
procedure to lend money from public finance institutions so as to 
encourage professional and competent persons 5 (iii) allotment of 
more funds for new entrepreneurs and backward areas ; (iy) appoint- 
ment of personsto man the Monopolies Commission ; (v) greater 
autonomy for public sector undertakings ; (vi) building of a cadre to 
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run public sector undertakings ; (vii) a ban on the entry of big 
business into consumer industries which should be in the small-scale 
and co-operative sectors ; (viii) avenues of employment to the young 
and educated ; (ix) prohibition of foreign capital in fields where local’ 
know-how was available ; and (x) heavy punishment for those indul- 
ging in restrictive trade practices. 


At this session, she also hinted at the nationalisation of a few 
-banks, creation of service co-operatives in the rural areas and 
improvement of the lot of agricultural tenants and the landless 
labourers. It is heartening to note hat the Bangalore Congress. 
adopted her 10-point programme. 


(a) Nationalisation of 14 banks : At the cabinet meeting: 
on 25th October, 1967, Morarji Desai, Satya Narayan Sinha and 
Chenna Reddy, the then Steel Minister, spoke against the take-over’ 
of the fourteen banks while Jagjivan Ram, Chavan and Swaran 
Singh favoured it. Indira Gandhi’s own inclination was for nationa- 
lisation but she was afraid lest Morarji and his supporters should’ 
challenge her before she had consolidated her position. Her basic 
instinct was for survival and her antenna indicated danger. So she 
accepted Morarji’s proposal for social control of the banks to be 
operated by a National Credit Council under the chairmanship of 
the Reserve Bank Governor to give more aid to agriculture, small- 
scale industries and exports. As stated earlier, Mrs, Gandhi was 
not happy at the nomination of Mr. Reddy as a candidate for the 
post of President by the Syndicate. So her struggle against the 
rightist elements had started. She relieved Finance Minister 
Morarji Desai of his portfolio. It was a severe blow to the Syndi-- 
cate. Before the Syndicate could regain its balance, Mrs. Gandhi 
nationalised 14 banks, This step was taken some time-after the end 
of Bangalore AICC session (August 1969). 


___Never had the people applauded any economic step as they did 
this one. Even the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, the official organ of business interests, kept quict and 
it was left to the Indian Merchants Chamber (with its strong 
Gujarati affiliation) to protest against the nationalisation of banks 
and the unceremonious ouster of Morarji Desai from the Union 
Cabinet. In the din of popular response, what little criticism there 
was of her action against Morarji was drowned. 


(b) Removal of poverty and Congress response : After 
the split she inducted like-minded colleagues in her Cabinet. They 
were wedded to the philosophy of socialism. The political climate 
in her favour encouraged Mrs. Gandhi to give a fresh edge to her 
left-of-centre “Garibi Hatao” programme. Bonus for labour was 
Increased from four to 8,33 percent. There was a new ceiling on 


agrieultural land : 10 to 18 acres for irrigated lands and 54 acres for 
dry lands, 
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(c) Take-over of 106 General Insurance Companies: ; 
Mrs. Gandhi also took over the management of 106 general insu- 
rance companies, Indian and foreign, with asscts of Rs. 2,400 
mi‘lion. An ordinance for the nationalisation of these companies 
was issued on 3rd May, 1971. This was applauded by the progressive 
sections and the people. 


(d) Nationalisation of the Coal Industry : Another mag- 
nificent step that she took was the nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try, consisting of 214 coking coal-mines and 12 coke-oven plants. 


This was done on the insistence of Kumaramangalam who had 
argued that with an energy crisis in the offing and the talk of a price 
hike, the coal -industry should be developed onta national basis. 
Nationalisation’ of coal industry and general insurance did bring 
applause from progressive circles, but did not accelerate the growth 
rate which continued to be sluggish. 


(e) Abolition of Privy Purses and Privileges of ex- 
rulers ; The Congress Party image had to be refurbished and Indira 
Gandhi was convinced that it could be done only by adopting some 
Progressive measures. One of them was to abolish the privy purses 
and privileges of the ex-rulers. Negotiations with them had failed. 
They argued shat privy purses were not grants or conferments but 
what the rulers had entrusted in good faith in the safe-keeping of the 
Government of India. The ex-princes were clear that the law was. 
on their side, but it could be changed. The Law Ministry suggested 
the deletion of Articles 291 and 362 of the Constitution which had 
guaranteed payment of the purses. It was presumed that Article 
363 which barred law courts from interfering in disputes arising out 
of treaties and agreements with the ex-rulers could be invoked, while 
dealing with privy purses. The government also: favoured keeping 
the door open for negotiations on the mode and scale of compen- 
sation, The government proposed to give more compensation to, 
those among the princes whose circumstances were far from 
princely. It knew that nothing could be done without amending the 
Constitution. Yet on the advice of the Prime Minister, President 
V.V. Giri issued an ordinance abolishing the Privy Purses of the 
ex-rulers. As was expected, the ordinance was challenged in the 
court, which gave a verdict to the effect that due compensation 
should be paid to the ex-rulers and appropriate amendment to the 
Constitution be made for the abolition of privy purses. The court’s 
ruling gave full power to the government to determine the extent of 
compensation payable to the ex-rulers. 

a 

The Constitution 26th Amendment Act, 1971, which came:into 
force on 31st December, 1971, omitted Article 291 relating to Privy 
Purses of ex-Rulers and Article 362 relating to rights and privileges 
of Indian states and inserted Article 363 A and thereby atolished 
privy purses and other privileges of ex-rulers of Indian states with 
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effect from 31st December, 1971. According to Indira Gandhi, the 
grant of privy purses to the ex-rulers was an anachronism. The 
enacment of legislation abolishing privy purses was yet another step 
in the direction of socialism in India. 


(e) Other steps towards socialism: Among the other 
steps toward; the establishment of socialism were the nationalisation 
of oil companies such as ESSO, Burmah Shell and Indian Oils, the 
establishment of fair price shops, the Panchayat raj, the conduct of 
raids for recovering back money, efforts tocheck smuggling, 
measures to arrest inflationary trends, demonetisation of currency 
notes of one thousand denomination. restrictions in monopoly of 
trade and expansion of public sector undertakings. 


8. Relations with Nepal, Sikkim and Sri Lanka : 
India’s basic principle of foreiga policy has been to cultivate cordial 
relations with her neighbouring countries in particular and other 
countries, in general. 


F (a) Nepal : During the goodwill visit of Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
in 1973, the King of Nepal revived its Peace and Friendship Treaty 
with India. Signed on 3lst July, 1950, this treaty was a defence 
pact which said that “either government shall not tolerate any threat 
to the security of the other by a foreign aggressor.” 


But relations between India and Nepal had many ups and 
downs. There was some {reezein the relations between the two 
countries after the death of King Tribhuvan. 


But in September, 1951, when Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister 
of China, proposed a tripartite conference of China, India and 
Nepal to discuss Tibet, New Delhi ignored the suggestion without 
informing Nepal. When the late King Mahendra established diplo- 
matic relations with Peking in 1955, India took it as a challenge 
and did nothing to prevent the armed supporters of B.P. Koirala, 
the former Nepalese Prime Minister, from entering Nepal. Mr. 
Koirala had fled into exile. The King retaliated by closing India’s 
military mission in Kathmandu, and asked New Delhi to wind up 
her observation posts on the Sino-Nepalese border. The sixties were 
probably the worst years in Indo-Nepalese relations. Though India 
was liberal as regards economic aid, the palace openly encouraged 
anti-India feelings. 


i King Birendra suceseded his father in January 1972 but there 
was no inmediate improvement in th: relations. There could have 
been none at all but for the intervention of Mrs. Gandhi. She 
visited Nepal and assured th: King that Koirala would not be 
allowed to use Indian territory for his activities. When the King 
paid a State visit to India in 1974, he was told that aa 80-kilometre 
border zone had been set up to ensure that no raids took place from 
Indiai territory- In fact; followiag a few border incidents, Koirala 
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had been Politely warned not to force New Delhi to take action 
against him. But Nepal’s mania to play India against China and 
vice versa matred rela:‘ions once again. What Kathmandu could not 
understand „Was thatit could not run away from the facts of geog- 
raphy and history. Its population is Hindu, It has to willy-nilly 
‘tailor its foreign policy to suit its national interests as well as India’s 
security. However, India has financed various projects of Nepal. 
In 1984, it was proposed to set up Indo-Nepalese Joint Commission 
for mutual cooperation. 


(b) India and Sri Lanka ; As stated earlier, during the days 
-of Lal Bahadur Shastri, India and Sri Lanka reached an agreement 
with regard to lakhs of people of Indian origin living in Sri Lanka. 
kogy pople were Tamils who were to be given the citizenship of 
‘Sri Lanka. 


: In order to sustain cordial relations, Indira Gandhi did not 
like that there should be any dispute between the two countries. To 
Sri Lanka, India agreed to hand over Kachhativa island, lying half 
way in the Palk Straits between Ramzshwaram and Sri Lanka’s 
‘Delf island. While M.C. Setalvad, former Attorney-General, upheld 
New Delhi’s claim over the island, Niren De, one of his successors, 
said that “‘on balance the sovereignty over Kachhativa was and is 
with Sri Lanka.” 


The Tamil Nadu government was unhappy because the island 
‘was one of its talukas since 1948 under the Madras Zamindari 
Abolition Act but it played on a low key. When Kewal Singh visi- 
ted Madras to discuss the matter, Chief Minister Karunanidhi told 
him that he agreed with New Delhi’s decision but to keep up 
appearances, he would protest against it in public. He did not 
criticise the transfer but struck a low profile note. 
In November 1983, riots broke out between Tamils, the people 
of Indian origin, and the Sinhalese. Tamil-speaking Sri Lankans 
have been clamouring for gravt of autonomy but the government of 
Sri Lanka headed by Jayewardene dubbed this demand as a 
secessionist move instigated by India, During the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1983, Mrs. Indira Gandhi met Sri 
Lankan President and gave India’s assessment of the situation in 
Sri Lanka. The Government of India is not interested in the 
dismemberment of Sri Lanka and it should be distinctly understood 
by Sri Lanka that India stands forthe unity and integrity of Sri 
Lanka, However, some measure of autonomy should be granted to 
| Tamil-speaking Sri Lankans, India doesnot and will not allow its 
territory to be used for military operations against Sri Lanka and 
Sri Lanka government's allegations that Tamil territorists are being 
trained in the State of Tamil Nadu is baseless. — These ideas have 
been expressed by the Indian government from time to time. The 
atrocities committed by the majority community of Sinh alese against, - 
the minority community of Tamil-speaking . population, were onan 
Ore 
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unprecedented scale. On the other hand, the inaction of the 
administration of Sri Lanka to put an end to the massacre was still 
more intriguing. Indian sympathy naturally lies with the Tamil- 
speaking. Sri Lankans. Though the whole issue is within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Government of Sri Lanka, yet India 
gives. moral support to the Tamils in Sri Lanka. The Government 
of Sri Lanka is, however, sonvinced that Indira Gandhi's govern- 
ment recognises this issue as Sri Lanka’s internal matter and that 
there is no threat to Sri Lanka’s security from India. 


(c) Accession of Sikkim to Indian Union : Prior to India’s 
independence, Sikkim was a part of India. lt was a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, a body which looked -after the interest of 
princely states in British India. As Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary of 
External Affairs Department under British rule, had written that 
Sikkim was very much a part of India, it was an Indian state, subject 
to British paramountcy. After independence, Sikkim was given the 
status of an Indian protectorate. The three subjects of Defence, 
roe Afiairs and Communications were to be dealt with by 

ndia. 


On 22nd. April, 1975, the Sikkim Congress, a pro- New Delhi 
party, won 30 seats in a 32-member national assembly. The Chogyal,. 
the feudal Sikkim ruler, refused to part with his powers despite the 
national assembly’s resolution of 20th June, 1975, making him only 
atitular head. Indira. Gandhi vainly argued with the Chogyal to 
act as a constitutional king as the Sikkim assembly resolution enjoi- 
ned upon him. But he was defiant and consulted constitutional ex- 
perts in India and abroad and even desired to go to the International 
Court at The Hague. Chinese propaganda that India had annexed 
Sikkim helped him to malign New Delhi abroad, particularly in 
Western countries. Peking also sent him feelers to take refuge in 
China as the Dalailama had done in India but he declined to do so. 
India’s representative then to Sikkim Bajpai sent a note to New 
Delhi to propose the integration of Sikkim with India as suggested: 
after the partition of the sub-continent. Mrs. Gandhi appeared to 
be in favour of it at one time but then at the Political Affairs. 
Committee meeting, the government developed cold feet. p 


lt was not prepared to face the avalanche of criticism that 
such a move was bound to set off abroad. ‘Therefore, it was decided: 
to accord Sikkim the status of an “associate”. On September 4, 
1974, the Lok Sabha voted the Constitution 35th Amendment Bill 
to associate Sikkim with the Indian Union, paving the way for the 
end of protectorate status. The Sikkimese were given represen” 
tation in both the Houses of Indian Parliament. The National 
Assembly of Sikkim had ratified the integration of Sikkim into the 
Indian Union. Nepal’s King Birendra vehemently criticised India’s 
action, Mrs. Gandhi was soannoyed by Nepal’s propaganda that 
she recalled India’s envoy to Kathmandu for consultation and di 
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not send him back for many weeks till the Nepalese Prime Minister 
visited New Delhi to soften his country’s initial reaction. Even 
then Mrs. Gandhi did not forget or forgive and that was evident 
when she sent only Vice-President Jatti to take part in the Nepal 
King’s coronation in February, 1975. Earlier coronations had been 
attended by the President. 


(9) First uaderground nuclear explosion by India : 
Whether Nebru would have gone to the extent of deto- 
nating a nuclear device is difficult to say. He was against all nuclear 
tests overground or underground, but he was for a nuclear develop- 
ment programme. But Shastri had toyed with the idea of making a 
nuclear bomb when China exploded its first one in October 1964. 
But according to the Atomic Energy Commission Chairman, Homi 
Sethna, there was nothing on the files to show that Shastri had such 
an intention. 


But Indira Gandhi opted for underground nuclear explosion 
for peaceful purposes and this explosion was not in violation of the 
Moscow Test Ban Treaty (1963) to which India was a signatory. 
The above treaty was signed by many countries, including nuclear 
nations, except China and France. The nuclear test in the atmos- 
Phere had been banned according to this treaty. 


Nevertheless, India’s underground nuclear test at Pokran in 
Rajasthan on 18th May, 1974, came as a big surprise. It was a well- 
kept secret. Military officers who proposed the site in Rajasthan 
used the pretext of military manoeuvres to clear the people from 
that area. Sostrict were the security steps that except for Mrs. 
Gandhi and the Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram, none in the Coun- 
-cil of Ministers knew about the test until after it had been carried 
out. 


The cabinet was summoned at nooa, hoars after the explosion. 
The Primz Minister announced that India had succeeded in conduc- 
‘ting an underground explosion at Pokran in Rajasthan. Th> Minis- 
‘ters. w sre jubilant, whea they heard the announcement. 


(a) Reaction to India’s nuclear explosion : When Kawal 
Singh called the envoys ‘of nuclear nations to the External Afairs 
‘Ministry, he found that they were not happy to hear the news that 
India had joined the nuclear club. Pakistan’s main objection was 
‘that India might pass on the technical know-how or material to other 
nations to encourage nuclear proctivity. 


Once Washington was assured that New Delhi would take care 
to guard the secret more than the other m>mbers of the nuclear club, 
‘USA’s protests lessened. 


(b) India’s opposition to the Nuclear Non-Prolif:ra- 
stion Treaty: In her nuclear policy, Mrs. Gandhi did not allow 
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herself to be unduly influenccd ty Nehru’s idealistic rotions which 
wcu'd have fercclesed’hei options. With the international power 
paitein altered fıcm bipolarity to mulli-polarity, the effectiveness of 
nuclear umbrella beceme dubicus. Though India was still opposed 
to the menufecture, tesiing and stockpiling of ruclear weapons, she 
Was bo Jorger cCMmilied to non-ruclear cxistence. Her cppcsition 
to tke Nucleer Non-Probf{eration Treaty was besed as much on 
piectical considerations as on principles of equity ard equality 
among two nuclear and non-nuclear weapcn countries, It was- 
apparent that India urder Mrs. Gendhi did not want to foreclose her 
Oplicns to go nuclear when the circumstances governing her security 
demarded such a step. Nuclear Non-Prolifiiation Treaty sought to 
impose an obligation cn India not to go nuclear under any circum- 
stances. Irdia oppesed such a discriminating treaty and kept ker 
oftiors cpen to go ruclear or not according to the circumstances. 


However, the country was overjoyed by the display of its. 
nuclear capability. Even the Opposition parties hailed the success- 
ful nuclear test. So widespread was the feeling cf pride in this- 
achievement that some of Mis. Gandhi’s partymen felt that she 
should have delayed the explosion till the eve of elections. 


(10) Official Language (Amendment) Act, 1967: Mrs. 
Gandhi thought it opportune to process the Official Language Bill 
which had turnt Shastri’s fingers. Parliament passed the Officiah 
Language (Amendment) Act in December, 1967, and gave statutory 
shape to the assurance given to the people of ron-Hirdi States by: 
Nehu and Shastri. The Act ensured a prolonged phase of bilin- 
gualism at the Centre by providing the continved use of English 
language in addition to Hindi until non-Hirdi States themselves 
wanted a change. The Act guaranteed the use of English language 
for ccmmunication between non-Hindi States and other State 
goverrments and the Centre until the former chose to correspond 
in Hirdi. The use of beth Hindi and English was made obligatory 
for such specified c ficial pwposes as (i) resolutions, general o1ders- 
tuk s, notifications; administrative reports ard press communiques,- 
(ii) cficial papers laid before a House or Houses of Parliament and’ 
(iii) contracts, agreements, licences, Fermits, notices and forms 
of tenders. 


No doubt, Mrs. Gandhi thus got the Janguege question out of 
her way. But. for all practical purposes, English czme to be 
accepted as the Unicn’s language, the only link Jar guage. 


i (11) Internal Emergency (25 June, 1975): The most: 
important proclamaticn was the one that was issued under. Article 
352 of the Constitution on 25th June, 1975. The Shah Commission 
of Irguity appointed by the Government of India on 28th May, 
1977, has in its report described the circumstances that Jed 10 


the declaraticn of emergency. It was on June 12, 1975, that Justice 
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J.L. Sinha of Allahabad High Court allowed the election petition 
of Raj Naraian and declared Mrs. Gandhi's election void. On 24th 
June, 1975, Justice Krishna lyer of tte Supreme Court gave a stay 
order which enabled Mrs. Gandhi to continue to discharge her 
functions as Prime Minister of India. During the interval of twelve 
days, the Ccngress Party's resources were used to demonstrate 
sympathy and support to Mrs. Gandhi. According to the Shah 
Commission, the decision to impose an emergency when there was 
already in existence an emergency proclaimed as early as 1971, was 
exclusively the decision of the Prime Minister who had not sought 
prior concurrence of her Council of Ministers for such a step. 
Though she was not bound to act on the advice of any minister, 
yet it was desirable to consult the Council of Ministers for such a 
serious step. 


Defending her decision to impose the emergency, Mrs. Gandhi 
said inthe Lok Sabha on July 22, 1975: “Democracy has not 
been endangered by what government has donc, but democracy was 
being endangered and would have been destroyed, had the Op- 
position Front been allowed to launch direct action and its plans of 
sabotage under RSS guidance and to go ahead with its campain to 
create dissatisfaction in the army, the police and amongst Our 
industrial workers.” 


She also said that the country was on the brink of a disaster 
and the attempt of her government was to put democracy “back on 
rails.” In her letter to the Shah Commission (December 2, 1977), 
Mrs. Gandhi stated : “As Prime Minister of the country, I could 
not abdicate my responsibility to stem the impending disaster 
merely for fear that my motive in proclaiming the emergency could 
be suspected” She reminded the Shah Commission that “Procla- 
mation of emergency by the President was a constitutional step 
and that it was approved by the Cabinet and duly rectified by both 
the Houses of Parliament.” 


(a) Excesses during the Emergency : The government was- 
armed with extraordinary powers. The law courts could not protect 
the citizens from the operation of the Maintenance of Internal 
Secusity Act (MISA). Indira Gandhi’s mailed fist fell heavily on 
the opposition leaders and she succeeded in crushing the voice of 
dissent. She believed that the judiciary was creating hindrances 
and delays in the implementation of progressive programmes of 
national reconstruction. During the emergency she had a free 
hand in the expeditious execution of her 20-point programme. 
Specially under the family planning programme, many acts of 
high-handedness were commitied by the authorities. Indira Gandhi 
had the noble intention to have the family planning programme 
implemented in the overriding interests of the poor, but her officials 
at the lower level resorted to arbitrary and unscrupulous methods to 
implement the programme, and they earned notoriety for the 
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government. Unfortunately, due to press censorship, the acts of 
omission and commission of the corrupt officials could not be 
brought to light and an under-current of resentment and disaffection 
worked as a volcano which erupted in the shape of debacle of her 
party in the general elections of 1977. Lt cannot be denied that the 
press was gagged and arrests and detentions went on apace. 


Effective dissent was smothered and there was execessive use 
of power by the executive. But we cannot deny the fact that the 
emergency ensured efficiency and discipline in all public offices 
and institutions and corruption was weeded out to a great extent. 
The operation of emergency powers was restricted to smother the 
voice of dissent and reclaim the anti-social elements. The general 
public benefited from the efficiency of government concerns. What 
brought about the downfall of the Congress Party in the general 
elections of 1977 was people’s discontent and dissatisfaction due to 
the high-handedaess of the officials concerned with the implement- 
ation of the family planning programme. However, press censorship, 
arbitrary arrests and infringement of civil liberties contributed to 
the Congress debacle in the gencral elections (1977). 


(b) 42nd Amendment to the Constitution: The Consti- 
tution 42nd Amendment Act, 1976, which'was given assent to by the 
President of India on D2cember 18, 1976, introduczd fundamental 
chanzes in the Constitution, som: of which were as under : 


(:) In the Preamble to the Constitution, it substituted the 
words “Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic” 


for the words ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic : 


(ii) It amended Article 31-C and provided that no law giving 
effect to the policy of government towards securing all 
or any of the principles laid down in Part IV of the 
Constitution shall be deemed to be void on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with or takes away or abridges any 
ah ue Fundamental Rights conferred by the Articles 14, 


(ii) ME for the fundamental duties ofa citizen of 
ndia. 


(iv) It inserted clause (4) into Articles 77.and 166 provided 
that no court or any authority shall be entitled to require 
the production of any rules made under clause (3) for the 
more convenient transaction of the business of the 
Government of India, and governments of states 
respectively. 


©) [t amended Article 226 and thereby restricted the 
authority of High Courts to issue certain writs for the 
enforcement of the fundamental rights and where there 
has been a substantial failure of justice and where public 
interest so requires and not for any other purpose. } 
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(vi) The amendment inserted a new Article 226A, which 
debars High Courts from considering the constitutional 
validity of aay Central Goverameat law in writ 
proceedings. 


The 42ad Amendment Act was designed to restrict the 
powers of the judiciary toa certain extent so that the 
goverament might have a free hand in conducting ts 
business, 


(12) Defeat of Congress in general elections (1977) and 
Gnterlude of Janata Party Rule: The Government of India 
announced the scrapping of the two proclamations of emergency 
{one issucd 01 25th June, 1975, and the other issued earlier on 3rd 
December, 1971) on 21st and 27th March, 1977, respectively. The 
general elections were held in March 197/. Indira Gandhi and her 
party were routed at the polls. It was, for the first tims, during the 
post-independence period that the party well-entrenched in power 
was dislodged from power by a popular verdict at the elections. The 
Janata Party won a landslide victory, The founding father of the 
Janata Party was Jayaprakash Narayan, a political stalwart. The 
Janata government headed by Morarji Desai was an invisible 
coalition rather than a single party. [ts component parts were 
Congress (S), Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD), Jana Sangh, Congress for 
Democracy and Praja Socialist Party. Though the process of inte- 
gration of these five parties was at work, yet it could not be denied 
that the Janata Government was a heterogencous composition of 
people having conflicting loyalties. However, the wish of the old 
contender for the post of Prime Minister was fulfilled. Morarji 
Desai headed a government which was potentialy unstable due to- its 
heterogeneous com osition. The success of the ongoing unifying 
process within the Janata Party was the Prime Minister’s major 
objective. Victory of the Janata Party and the elevation of Morarji 
Desai to the post of Prime Minister constituted a welcome surprise 
to the USA and the other Western countries. From the left of the 
centre, there was a swing far to the right. On the other hand, the 
election of Sanjiva Reddy as President of India added anew dimen- 
sion to the tilt towards the right. Both the President and the Prime 
Minister of the Indian Republic were men of high calibre and were 
distinguished for their clean public life. It seemed as if the Nehru 
Yegend receded into the background but the public was mature 
enough to assess the performance of the Janata Government. The 
-talk of genuine non-alignm:nt brought about some freeze in the 
Indo-Soviet relations. The most outstanding contribution of the 
‘Janata Government was the passage of 43 and 44 Constitutional 
Amendments which repealed those provisions of the 42nd amend- 
mont which restricted the power of the judiciary. Oa the economic 
front, private enterprise was given a great boost. The prices of 

„essential commodities showed signs of a downward trend. Du: to 
-stability in prices, the common man felt relieved but min does not 
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live on bread alone. The peopie were watching with concern and 
anxiety the infights within the Janata Party. This image of the 
Janata Party was tarnished as the pulls and pressures within it 
brought it to the brink of dismemberment. The removal of Raj 
Narain from the Janata Party's National Executive on 12th June, 
1979 led to his resignation from the Janata Party. Charan Singh 
did not like his ouster from the Janata Party’s National Executive. 
Both began to work in collusion to topple the Desai Ministry. 
Thus, when Charan Singh withdrew his support to the Desai’s 
rosa, Raj Narain’s group and the Congressmen led by Y.B. 

avan moved a vote of no-confidence against the Desai Ministry in 
the Lok Sabha on 11th July, 1979. The debate on Chavan’s motion 
of no-confidence was inconclusive when Morarji Desai resigned as 
Prime Minister in view of the fact that his Party no longer enjoyed 
an absolute majority in the Lok Sabha. The President rightly — 
invited Y.B. Chavan, the leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, 
to explore the possibilities of forming a stable alternative govern- 
ment. After four days of efforts, Chavan in a letter to the President, 
expressed his inability to form a government. The President then 
asked Morarji Desai and Charan Singh to submit the lists of their 
supporters, When the lists were submitted, it was observed that 
they contained some common names. The actual strength of the 
Lok Sabha, at this time, was 538. Thirty-cight members had 
announced that thcy were not supporting either of the two conten- 
ders. This meant that the total number of the members of the Lok 
Sabha mentioned in the two lists should not have exceeded 500 but 
a scrutiny of the two lists revealed that there were 559 names. 


_In view of the conflicting claims made by both the rivals, the 
President tightly asked his secretary to check the inflated figures 
mentioned in the two lists. It was, however, ascertained that Charan 
Singh enjoyed greater support than Morarji Desai, though the for- 
mer did not command the support of an absolute majority in the 
Lok Sabha. Hence the President decided to invite Charan Singh to 
form a government and Suggested to him to seek a vote of confi- 
dence in the Lok Sabha.at the earliest possible opportunity. The 
new coalition ministry led by Charan Singh and supported by 
Congress (S) from within and Congress (I) from outside advised the 
President to summon the Parliament on 20th August, 1979, to enable 
it to prove its clear majority. There was, however, considerable 
Political uncertainty, because of the tactics of Congress (I) led by 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi who appeared to be in a position to decide the 
fate of any ministry, The Charan Singh Government did not last 
long. On 20th August, Prime Minister Charan Singh tendered his 
Tesignation when it became clear that he did not enjoy the support 
of the ma jority in the Lok Sabha. He advised the Presi- 
dent to issolve the Lok Sabha and. order a mid-term poll. 
President Sanjiva Reddy rightly acted on. the advice of the Prime 
Minister and issued an order for the dissolution of the Lok Sabha 
and ordered.a mid-term poll. In a Rashtrapati Bhavan communique» — 
it was stated : “Almost all of the political parties except the Janata 
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Party are ‘unanxious in demanding a fresh mandate from the electo- 
rate. The President after considering all the relevant aspects of the 
situation decided to dissolve the Lok Sabba.” 


The President’s decision evoked undue criticism among the 
Janata leaders. The decision was a blessing in disguise for Mrs. 
Gandhi because in the ensuing general elections held in January, 
1980, she scored a landslide victory. The people's verdict in favour 
of Mrs. Gandhi and her party was a fitting penalty to the Janata 
leaders who failed to build up an image of a viable alternative to the 
Congress (1). 


(13) Return of Mrs. Indira Gandhi to power in the 7th. 
Election of January 1980: The people watched with 
regret the dismal performance of the Janata government which 
could not implement the programmes of national reconstruction duc 
to internal dissensions within its party ranks. The Janata Govern- 
ment’s accomplishments such as stability of prices and restoration. 
of independence of judiciary sank into insignificance due to the 
constant infights within the contending factions of the party. When. 
the time came for a trial of strength and its popularity in the seventh- 
general elections (January 1980), the electorate simply rejected it 
and gave a massive verdict in favour of Mrs. Gandhi who success- 
fully exploited the weakness of the Janata Party. During the election 
campaign, she pleaded for a strong and united party and asserted? 
that her party being homogeneous and strong could deliver goods 
to the nation. She got a very comfortable majority in the Lok 
Sabha. Western countries were surprised at her resounding victory. 
Congratulatory messages came pouring in when she once again took 
the reins of office as Prime Minister of India. She learnt a lesson, 
during the period of her exit from power that Indians are a sensitive 
people and excessive use of force does not suit their temperament. 
Though the last emergency was well-intentioned, yet its impact was- 
not happy due to the excesses of the officials. From January, 1980, 
onwards, she has carefully avoided the excessive use of force. She 
has kept a happy balance at the left of the centre and has avoided @ 
tilt to the extreme left or to the extreme right. 


In present-day India, there is no viable alternative to the 
Congress (1). Indira Gandhi and her party are well-entrenched in» 

r. She has built up her image as an undisputed national leader. 
India is held in high esteem in the world. During her days, India 
hosted the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, Asian» 
Games and the Conference of Non-Aligned Countries. 


(14) A fantastic fair : When ihe Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference was in progress in November 1983, Indira 
Gandhi arranged an art and industrial fair in New Delhi. Many 
heads of government appreciated the progress made by India in: 
various fields. General H.M. Ershad of Bangla Desh pronounced’ 
himself to be very impressed... President Sam Nujoma was visibly” 
amazed at the dexterity of Indian craftsmen. 
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Mrs, Thatcher, the British Prime Minister, in company with 
the Nigerian President Shehu Shagari later showed interest in the 
folk dances by troupes from Nagaland and Gujarat. “It is beautiful, 
the whole of India is on view”, General Ershad of Bangla Desh 
said, The heads cf governments, some of them accompanied by 
their spouses, spent nearly two hours strolling around various pavi- 
lions at the fuir at the sprawling 150 acre Pragati Maidan Complex 
in New Delhi. The distinguished heads of state who visited the fair 
on 23rd November, 1983, evinced keen interest in the industrial 
Progress made by India and appreciated the impressive layout and 
display at the fair. 


(15) First Indian Cosmonaut in Space ; On 3rd April, 

1984, India reached out for new fronticrs of knowledge as Squadron 
Leader Rakesh Sharma with two Soviet cosmonauts soared into 
space aboard Soyuz T-II for a historic rendezvous with the orbiting 
laboratory Salyut-7. The lift of the Soviet spacecraft was an 
awesome spectacle as the rocket streaked into a clear sky with its 
‘tail of flame filling the space with crimson glow and the roar of 
mighty engines shaking the earth for miles around. Nine minutes 
after the launch the spaceship entered its pre-determined orbit and 
Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma became India’s first spaceman. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said that with the launching of the 
first Indian in space, Indo-Soviet friendship had acquired a new 
dimension. She said, “It is a proud occasion for us.’ Door- 
-darshan gave a live telecast of the launch, the docking of Soyuz 
T-Il craft with the Salyut-7 space Station, Prime Minister’s historic 
talk with Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma in space and his safe 
landing on earth, Prime Minister expressed the hope that, within a 
few years, India will launch its own manned space flight with the 
help of indigenous technology. Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma 
was awarded Ashok Chakra on 12th May, 1984, at a function 
Presided over by President Giani Zail Singh. The award was 
“given in recognition of his magnificent performance as the first 
Indian cosmonaut. 

(16) Induction of sophisticated defence technology in 
Pakistan : US President Reagan has recently supplied to Pakistan 
the most sophisticated and powerful war planes called F 16. This 
has caused concern and anxiety in India, Indira Gandhi’s govern- 
ment has lodged a strong protest against the supply of F 16 war 
planes and she had Personally told the US President in Washington 
that the USA should not supply such weapons to Pakistan as these 
-will be used against India, as has been the case inthe past India 
has made no secret of the fact that security environment has been 
vitiated by the supply of F 16 war planes to Pakistan. This has 
also resulted in increasing pressures on our economy. But the USA 
does not seem to respond to India’s request. She is arming 
Pakistan to the teeth so that the latter can become a fitting bulwark 
against Afghanistan which is under the military occupation of the 
Soviet Union. „The military presence of Soviet Union in Afghani- 
*stan has necessitated the arming of Pakistan with these weapons. 
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Indeed India is placed in a difficult situation. Despite her efforts 
to make the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, the USA has established 
a nuclear buse on the island of Dicgo Garcia. In the north, there 
is the unfriendly China armed to the teeth. Thus, the security 
environment has been vitiated in the sub-continent by super-power 
rivalry. India’s security problem will become more serious if 
Pakistan goes nuclear. The Government of India headed by Mrs, 
Gandhi was alive to the situation and the country’s armed forces 
are well equipped to meet any emergency. 


If the problem of national security is important, the problem 
of national unity is equally important. Her government did 
everything in its power to forge national unity. On the home front, 
her main objective was to make India a united, secular, democratic 
and prosperous country. 


In virtue of her performance as Prime Minister of the world’s 
largest democracy, Indira Gandhi had attained the stature of being 
the undisputed leader of the Indian people. Her continuation in 
power made the continuation of the Nehru legend, briefly inter- 
rupted by Shastri and the Janata Party. 


She had won the war of 197] and she had won the peace. The 
cynicism ofithe intellectuals has given way to admiration of her 
mettle. She stood head and shoulders above other public leaders. 
She was hailed as the greatest leader of India. Her charisma 
and the magnetism of her personality as well as her superb- 
manoeuvorability in the conduct of election campaigns wereinvalu- 
able assets of the Congress (1) Party. 


(iii) Khalistan Movement 


It may be recalled in retrospect that the government had already 
accepted the principle of reorganisation of states on the basis of 
language. Due to the persistent demand for Punjabi Suba, the 
government divided Punjab into three states viz. Punjab for Punjabi 
speaking people, Haryana for Hindi speaking people and Chandi- 
garh a Union Territory. The immediate reaction of Akali Dal to 
this arrangement was that of cautious optimism. However with the- 
passage of time Akali Dal became more ambitious to serve the 
interests of Sikh community and under its leadership a new move- 
ment known as Khalistan movement was launched in recent past. 
Leaders of Akali Dal demanded a State of Khalistan in which 
union territory of Chandigarh and some portions of territory from 
neighbouring states of Haryana and Rajasthan should be in- 
corporated. Akali Dal leaders placed certain religious demands- 
and insisted on a large measure of autonomy for Khalistan. The 
central government under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi responded 
favourably to most of their religious demands but it could not 
give a large measure of autonomy to Khalistan ; because according 
to Mrs. Indira Gandhi grant of a large measure of autonomy was 
impractical and prejudicial tothe concept of strong centre. The 
government also could not fulfil all the territorial demands of” 
Akali Dal. 
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Stir in Punjab and Blue Star Operation (1984) 

Akali Dal consisted of two wings—{i) the Moderates headed 
‘by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, the President of Akali Dal and 
ii) the hard-liners led by Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. .The 
negotiations between the government and Akali Dal for an a micable 
Settlement were deadlocked and there appeared to be very remote 
possibility of a breakthrough in the Punjab stalemate “In these 
circumstances Khalistan movement got momentum and assumed 
serious dimensions resulting in deterioration of law and order 
Situation in Punjab which presented a grim spectacle of communal 
disharmony. Never during the post-independence period had the 
‘Sikhs and the Hindus clashed so violently on a massive scale as in 
‘the year 1984. The Central government was constrained to impose 
President’s rule in Punjab in order to restore peace and order. But 
the communal disturbances continued unabated and those who 
committed violence could take refuge in Gurudwaras. The Punjab 
Police, however, could not enter the Gurudwaras the sanctity of 
-which was deemed to be inviolable. At this juncture Prime Minister 
in a broadcast to the nation made a fervent appeal to Akali leaders 
to seek negotiated settlement of Khalistan issue immediately. She 
“expressed great concern over communal violence and appealed to the 
‘people of Punjab to maintain communal harmony. Prime Minister 
in her broad cast made it clear that the government was determined 
to end communal violence in Punjab. Unfortunately Prime 
Minister's appeal did not elicit the response from Akali Dal leader- 
-ship as desired by the government. The inability of government to 
solve the Punjab tangle and to maintain law and order in the state 
tarnished the image of Congress (I) which had to face general 
elections next year i.e. 1985. 


In these circumstances Mrs. Indira Gandhi ordered for Blue 

‘Star operation. Indian army was stationed near the Golden Temple 
and before the army entered the temple its commanders appealed 
to the inmates of the temple to come out and surrender. Those who 
surrendered were taken into custody while Jarnail Singh Bhindran- 
wale and his supporters opted to remain inside the Golden Temple. 
The a made its entry into. the, temple and went into action. 
Fierce fig ting ensued between the army and the Sikhs inside the 
‘Golden Temple. Hundreds of Sikhs including Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale were killed in action while the army also suffered 
many casualties, During this military action Akhal Takht was 
-damaged. A large quantity of arms and ammunition was recovered 
from the Golden Temple. This clearly indicated that the supporters 
of Khalistan used the Golden Temple as the base of their opera- 

tions. The Blue Star Operation no doubt annoyed many Sikhs 

who regarded this military action as the violatioa of sanctity of 
their holy shrine. Many Sikhs in the USA and the UK acclaimed 

Bhindranwale and his followers who died in Golden Temple as 

martyrs. However, according to the government the above military 

-operation was a necessary constitutional step to restore peace and 


order in Punjab. The damaged Akal Takht was repaired by the, 
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government and thousands of Sikhs volunteered to participate in 
the work of repairs to the Golden Temple. 


President Zail Singh visited the Goldem Temple to offer 
his prayers after the end of Blue Star Operation and later on Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi also visited the holy shrine as a mark of 
respect to Sikh place of worship. The viewers of television all 
over India were impressed by the coverage of Blue Star Operation 
and its aftermath by Delhi Doordarshan. The military operation was 
not restricted to Golden Temple only but the government instructed 
the army to nab those armed men who were deemed to be potential 
threat to peace in Punjub. The military officers were armed with 
great powers to deal with the situation. Hundreds of suspects were 
taken into custody in Punjab. The law and order situation now 
began to show signs of improvement but there was uncasy calm, 


Assassination of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi (31st Oct., 
1984) 

After the famous Blue Star Operation, the supporters of 
Akali Dal harboured a feeling of resentment, though the govern- 
ment spared no effort to heal their wounds. 


Golden Temple is regarded as a centre of Sikh veneration 
and the entry of army in it was viewed with great displeasure. The 
complete normalcy could not be restored in Punjab because of 
seething discontent among the Sikhs. In this atmosphere of 
violence and distrust any tragic incident could occur and that did 
occur. On 3ist October, 1984, in the morning Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was assassinated by her two Sikh bodyguards Beant 
Singh and Satwant Singh. The news of Indira Gandhi's death 
«spread like lightning in the country and the entire world. The 
nation was engulfed with pall of gloom. Nobody anticipated 
that this tragedy will befall on our country at a time when her 
-dynamic leadership was necessary for the progress and prosperity 
of the people. The fact that more than hundred heads of State 
and high dignitaries of foreign countries attended her funeral 
shows the extent of esteem in which India is held in foreign 
countries. Rich tributes were paid to the late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. 


New York Times wrote “India will survive this tragedy and 
‘perhaps learn a new lesson that great nations need bullet proof 
‘political systems. Her death is more grievous because much more 
-was invested in her than even a Pope, and American President or 
British Prime Minister.” According to the Soviet government, in 
Indira Gandhi’s death the Soviet people lost a very sincere friend 
cand well-wisher. The leaders of opposition parties also paid 
glowing tributes to the departed leader. 


-Mob Violence of November 84 and General Elections on 24th 
December, 1984 


The assassination of Indira Gandhi sparked off mob fury. “An 
unruly mob in an unprecedented fury fell on Sikh community in 
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Delhi and neighbouring areas in the first week of November 1984, 
A few thousand innocent Sikhs lost their lives. However, at this. 
critical juncture many Hindu neighbours gave protection to their- 
friendly Sikh neighbours in Delhi. As a result of this mob frenzy, 

thousands of Sikh families were rendered homeless, Aftermath of” 
Indira Gandhi's assassination goaded ill for these Sikh families 

which lost their earning members. 


On the other hand, the Congress Parliamentary Board elected 
Rajiv Gandhi, the son of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, as the leader of 
Congress Party in Parliament. When he assumed his office as 
the Prime Minister, he took prompt and effective step to restore 
peace and order in Delhi and other riot-aflected areas. In his public 
utterances, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi pledged to protect the life and property 
of the Sikhs. He also took measures for the rehabilitation of Sikh 
families affected by riots in Delhi. Soon after this he fixed 24th 
December, 1984, as the date of General Elections and launched whirl- 
wind election compaign throughout India. The people responded 
favourably to his general theme ie. the unity and integrity of India, 
and they gave massive mandate in favour of Congress (1) which 
registered a landslide victory at polls tagging more than 400 seats in 
the Lok Sabha of 547 ‘members. This magnificent victory of 
Congress (1) was not only because of Congress policies and pro- 
grammes as embodied in Congress manifesto but also because of 
sympathy votes cast in favour of Rajiv Gandhi's leadership of the 
Party after the death of his renowned mother. 


People’s verdict in the elections in favour of Rajiv Gandhi 
amply demonstrates their desire for the continuation of Nehru 
legend. Rightly inlone of the press comments in the USA it was- 


stated, “It is striking that the world’s most populous democracy has 
had to turn to single family.” 


pene home front Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi is confronted 
with this major problem of Punjab. An amicable solution of this 
problem consistent with dignity and fundamental interests of Sikhs 
community as well as the unity and integrity of India would really 
be a fitting tribute to the late Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 


Aa Jn this context the Philadelphia Inquirer has aptly written 


‘Rajiv Gapda first test will be 
can extend the healin hand, his 
Hindu-Sikh tensions.” crit 


to demonstrate whether he 
her often spoke of, 10 calm 


It is now too early to Predict how far he wi i 
} e will succeed. It is, 
however, hoped that Prime Minister Rajiv Gar dhi who has such & 


ee will justify the confidence Teposed in him by the people 
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(c) Take-over of 106 General Insurance Companies : 
Mrs. Gandhi also took over the management of 106 general insu- 
rance companies, Indian and foreign, with assets of Rs. 2,400 
milion. An ordinance for the nationalisation of these companies 
was issued on 3rd May, 1971. This was applauded by the progressive 
sections and the people. 


(d) Nationalisation of the Coal Industry : Another mag- 
nificent step that she took was the nationalisation of the coal indus- 
try, consisting of 214 coking coal-mines and 12 coke-oven plants. 


This was done on the insistence of Kumaramangalam who had 
argued that with an energy crisis in the offing and the talk of a price 
hike, the coal industry should be developed on a national basis. 
Nationalisation of coal industry and general insurance did bring 
applause from progressive circles, but did not accelerate the growth 
rate which continued to be sluggish. 


(e) Abolition of Privy Purses and Privileges of ex- 
rulers : The Congress Party image had to be refurbished and Indira 
Gandhi was convinced that it could be done only by adopting some 
progressive measures. One of them was to abolish the privy purses 
and privileges of the ex-rulers. Negotiations with them had failed. 
They argucd that privy purses were not grants or conferments but 
what the rulers had entrusted in good faith in the safe-keeping of the 
Government of India. The ex-princes were clear that the law was 
on their side, but it could be changed. The Law Ministry suggested 
the deletion of Articles 291 and 362 of the Constitution which had 
guaranteed payment of the purses. It was presumed that Article 
363 which barred law courts from interfering in disputes arising out 
of treaties and agreements with the ex-rulers could be invoked while 
dealing with privy purses. The government also favoured keeping 
the door open for negotiations on the mode and scale of compen- 


‘sation. The government proposed to give more compensation to 


those among the princes whose circumstances were far from 
princely. It knew that nothing could be done without amending the 
Constitution. Yet on the advice of the Prime Minister, President 
V.V. Giri issued an ordinance abolishing the Privy Purses of the 
ex-rulers. As was expected, the ordinance was challenged in the 
court, which gave a verdict to the effect that due compensation 
should be paid to the ex rulers and appropriate amendment to the 
Constitution be made for the abolition of privy purses. The court’s 
ruling gave full power to the government to determine the extent of 
compensation payable to the ex-rulers. 


The Constitution 26th Amendment Act, 1971, which came into 
force on 31st December, 1971, omitted Article 291 relating to Privy 
Purses of ex-Rulers and Article 362 relating to rights and privileges 
of Indian states and inserted Article 363 A and thereby abolished 


privy purses and other privileges ef ex-ruJers of Indian states with 
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effect from 31st December, 1971. According to Indira Gandhi, the 
grant of privy purses to the ex-rulers was an anachronism. The 
enacment of legislation abolishing privy purses was yet another step 
in the direction of socialism in India. 


(e) Other steps towards socialism; Among the other 
steps toward: the establishment of socialism were the nationalisation 
of oil companies such as ESSO, Burmah Shell and Indian Oils, the 
establishment of fair price shops, the Panchayat raj, the conduct of 
raids for recovering back money, efforts tocheck smuggling, 
measures to arrest inflationary trends, demonetisation of currency 
notes of one thousand denomination. restrictions in monopoly of 
trade and expansion of public sector undertakings. 


_ 8. Relations with Nepal, Sikkim and Sri Lanka : 
India’s basic principle of foreign policy has been to cultivate cordial 
telations with her neighbouring countries in particular and other 
countries, in general. 


7 (a) Nepal : During the goodwill visit of Mrs. Indira Gandhi 

j in 1973, the King of Nepal revived its Peace and Friendship Treaty 
with India. Signed on 3ist July, 1950, this treaty was a defence 
pact which said that “either government shall not tolerate any threat 
to the security of the other by a foreign aggressor.” 


But relations between India and Nepal had many ups and 
downs. There was some ireeze in the relations between the two 
countries after the death of King Tribhuvan. 


But in September, 1951, when Chou En-lai, the Prime Minister 
of China, proposed a tripartite conference of China, India and 
Nepal to discuss Tibet, New Delhi ignored the suggestion without 
informing Nepal. When the late King Mahendra established diplo- 
matic relations with Peking in 1955, India took it asa challenge 
and did nothing to prevent the armed supporters of B.P. Koirala, 
the former Nepalese Prime Minister, from entering Nepal. Mr. 
Koirala had fled into exile. The King retaliated by closing India’s 
military mission in Kathmandu, and asked New Delhi to wind up 
her observation posts on the Sino-Nepalese border. The sixties were 
probably the worst years in Indo-Nepalese relations. Though India 
was liberal as regards economic aid, the palace openly encouraged 
anti-India feelings. 


King Birendra succeeded his father in January 1972 but there 
was no immediate improvement in the relations. There could have 
been none at all but for the intervention of Mrs, Gandhi. She 
visited Nepal and assured the King that Koirala would not be 
allowed to use Indian territory for his activities. When the King 
paid a State visit to India in 1974, he was told that an 80-kilometre 
border zone had been set up to ensure that no raids took place from 
Indian territory. In fact, following a few border incidents, Koirala 
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had been Politely warned not to force New Delhi to take action 
against him. But Nepal's mania to play India agaiast China and 
vice versa marred rela‘ions once again. What Kathmandu could not 
understand _was that it could not run away from the facts of geog- 
raphy and history. Its population is Hindu. It has to willy-nilly 
tailor its foreign policy to suit its national interests as well as India’s 
security. However, India has financed various projects of Nepal. 
In 1984, it was proposed to set up Indo-Nepalese Joint Commission 
for mutual cooperation. 


(b) India and Sri Lanka : As stated earlier, during the days 
of Lal Bahadur Shastri, India and Sri Lanka reached an agreement 
with regard to lakhs of people of Indian origin living in Sri Lanka. 
age people were Tamils who were to be given the citizenship of 

ri Lanka, 


A In order to sustain cordial relations, Indira Gandhi did not 
dike that there should be any dispute between the two countries. To 
Sri Lanka, India agreed to hand over Kachhativa island, lying half 
way in the Palk Straits between Rameshwaram and Sri Lanka’s 
Delf island. While M.C. Setalvad, former Attorney-General, upheld 
‘New Delhi’s claim over the island, Niren De, one of his successors, 
said that “‘on balance the sovereignty over Kachhativa was and is 
with Sri Lanka.” 


The Tamil Nadu government was unhappy because the island 
was one of its talukas since 1948 under the Madras Zamindari 
Abolition Act but it played on a low key. When Kewal Singh visi- 
ted Madras to discuss the matter, Chief Minister Karunanidhi told 
him that he agreed with New Delhi’s decision but to keep up 
appearances, he would protest against it in public. He did not 
criticise the transfer but struck a low profile note. 

In November 1983, riots broke out between Tamils, the people 
of Indian origin, and the Sinhalese. Tamil-speaking Sri Lankans 
have been clamouring for gravt of autonomy but the government of 
Sri Lanka headed by Jayewardene dubbed this demand as a 
secessionist move instigated by India. During the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1983, Mrs. Indira Gandhi met Sri 
Lankan President and gave India’s assessment of the situation in 
Sri Lanka. The Government of India is not interested in the 
dismemberment of Sri Lanka and it should be distinctly understood 
by Sri Lanka that India stands for the unity and integrity of Sri 
Lanka. However, some measure of autonomy should be granted to 
Tamil-speaking Sri Lankans. India does not and will not allow its 
territory to be used for military operations against Sri Lanka and 
Sri Lanka government’s allegations that Tamil territorists are being 
trained in the State of Tamil Nadu is baseless. These ideas have 
been expressed by the Indian government from time to time. The 
atrocities commitied by the majority community of Sinhalese against 
the minority community of Tamil-speaking population were on an 
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unprecedented scale, On the other hand, the inaction of the 
administration of Sri Lanka to put an end to the massacre was stil 
more intriguing. Indian sympathy naturally lies with the Tamil- 
speaking Sri Lankans. Though the whole issue is within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the Government of Sri Lanka. yet India 
gives moral support to the Tamils in Sri Lanka. The Government 
of Sri Lanka is, however, convinced that Indira Gandhi's govem- 
ment recognises this issue as Sri Lanka’s internal matter and that 
there is no threat to Sri Lanka's security from India. 


(c) Accession of Sikkim to Indian Union : Prior to India’s- 
independence, Sikkim was a part of India. It was a member of the 
Chamber of Princes, a body which looked after the interest of 
princely states in British India. As Sir Olaf Caroe, Secretary of 
External Affairs Department under British rule, had written that 
Sikkim was very much a part of India, it was an Indian state, subject 
to British paramountcy. After independence, Sikkim was given the 
status of an Indian protectorate. The three subjects of Defence, 
Foreign Affairs and Communications were to be dealt with by 
India. 


On 22nd April, 1975, the Sikkim Congress, a pro-New Delhi 
party, won 30 seats in a 32-member national assembly. The Chogyal, 
the feudal Sikkim ruler, refused to part with his powers despite the 
national assembly’s resolution of 20th June, 1975, making him only 
atitular head. Indira Gandhi vainly argued with the Chogyal to 
act as a constitutional king as the Sikkim assembly resolution enjoi- 
ned upon him. But he was defiant and consulted constitutional ex- 
perts in India and abroad and even desired to go to the International 
‘Court at The Hague. Chinese propaganda that India had annexed 
Sikkim helped him to malign New Delhi abroad, particularly in 
Western countries. Peking also sent him feelers to take refuge in 
China as the Dalailama had done in India but he declined to do so. 
India’s representative then to Sikkim Bajpai sent a note to New 
Delhi to propose the integration of Sikkim with India as suggested 
after the partition of the sub-continent. Mrs. Gandhi appeared to 
be in favour of it at one time but then at the Political Affairs. 
Committee meeting, the government developed cold feet. 


lt was not prepared to face the avalanche of criticism that 
such a move was bound to set off abroad. Therefore, it was decided 
toaccord Sikkim the status of an ‘‘associate”. On September 4, 
1974, the Lok Sabha voted the Constitution 35th Amendment Bill 
to associate Sikkim with the Indian Union, paving the way for the 
end of protectorate status. The Sikkimese were given represen- 
tation in both the Houses of Indian Parliament. The National 
Assembly of Sikkim had ratified the integration of Sikkim into the 
Indian Union. _Nepal’s King Birendra vehemently criticised India’s 
action. Mrs. Gandhi was so annoyed by Nepal’s propaganda that 
she recalled India’s envoy to Kathmandu for consultation and did 
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not send him back for many weeks till the N Prime Minister 
visited New Delhi to soften his country’s initial reaction, Even 
then Mes. Gandhi did not forget or forgive and that was evident 
when, she sent only Vice-President Jatti to take part in the Nepal 
King’s coronation in February, 1975. Earlier coronations had been 
attended by the President. 


(9) Fiest awadergeound nuclear explosion by India : 
Whether Nehru would have gone to the extent re deto- 
nating a nuclear device is difficult to say. He was against all nuclear 
tests overground or underground, but he was for a nuclear develop- 
ment programme. But Shastri had toyed with the idea of making a 
nuclear bomb when China exploded its first one in October 1964. 
But according to the Atomic Energy Commission Chairman, Homi 
Sethna, there was nothing on the files to show that Shastri had such 
an intention, 


But Indira Gandhi opted for underground nuclear explosion 
for peaceful purposes and this explosion was not in violation of the 
Moscow Test Ban Treaty (1963) to which India was a signatory. 
The above treaty was signed by many countries, including nuclear 
nations, except China and France. The nuclear test in the atmos- 
Phere had been banned according to this treaty. 


_ Nevertheless, India’s underground nuclear test at Pokran in 
Rajasthan on 18th May, 1974, came as a big surprise. It was a well- 
kept secret. Military officers who proposed the site in Rajasthan 
used the pretext of military manoeuvres to clear the people from 
that area. Sostrict were the security steps that except for Mrs. 
Gandhi and the Defence Minister Jagjivan Ram, none in the Coun- 
cil of Ministers knew about the test until after it had been carried 
out. 


The cabinet was summoned at noon, hours after the explosion. 
The Prim: Minister announced that India had succeeded in conduc- 
ting a1 underground explosion at Pokran in Rajasthan. The Minis- 
ters w:re jubilant when they heard the announcement. 


(a) Reaction to India’s nuclear explosion : When Kewal 
Singh called the envoys of nuclear nations to the External Affairs 
Ministry, he found that they were not happy to hear the news that 
India had joined the nuclear club. Pakistan’s main objection was 
that India might pass on the technical know-how or material to other 
nations to encourage nuclear proctivity. 


Once Washington was assured that New Delhi would take care 
4o guard the secret more than the other members of the nuclear club, 
'USA’s protests lessened. 


(b) India’s opposition to the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
stion Treaty: In her nuclear policy, Mrs. Gandhi did not allow 
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herself to be unduly influenced by Nehru’s idealistic notions which 
wou'd have foreclosed her options. With the international power 
pattern aliered fiom bipolarity to mulli-polarity, the effectiveness of 
nuclear umbrella became dubious. Though India was still opposed 
to the manufacture, testing and stockpiling of nuclear weapons, she 
was no longer committed to non-nuclear Existence. Her oppesition 
tothe Nucleer Non-Proliferation Treaty was based as much om 
practical considerations as on principles of equity and equality 
among two nuclear and non-nuclear weapon countries. It was 
apparent that India under Mrs, Gandhi did not want to foreclose her 
options to go nuclear when the circumstances governing her security 
demanded such a step. Nuclear Non-Prolifciation Treaty sought to 
impose an obligation on India not to go nuclear under any circum- 
stances. India opposed such a discriminating treaty and kept her 
options open to go nuclear or not according to the circumstances. 


However, the country was overjoyed by the display of its- 
nuclear capability. Even the Opposition parties hailed the success- 
ful nuclear test. So widespread was the feeling of pride in this- 


achievement that some of Mrs. Gandhi’s partymen felt that she — 


should have delayed the explosion till the eve of elections. 


(10) Official Language (Amendment) Act, 1967 ; Mrs. 
Gandhi thought it opportune to process the Official Language Bill 
which had burnt Shastri’s fingers. Parliament passed the Official’ 
Language (Amendment) Act in December, 1967, and gave statutory 
shape to the assurance given to the people of non-Hindi States by” 
Nehiu and Shastri. The Act ensured a prolonged phase of bilin- 
gualism at the Centre by providing the continued use of English 
language in addition to Hindi until non-Hirdi States themselves- 
wanted a change. The Act guaranteed the use of English language 
for communication between non-Hindi States and other State 
goverrments and the Centre until the former chose to correspond 
in Hirdi. The use of both Hindi ahd English was made obligatory 


for such specified cfiicial purposes as (i) resolutions, general orders. 


tuks, notifications, administrative reports ard pre's communiques, 
(ii) official papers laid before a House or Houses of Parliament and 


(iii) contracts, agreements, licences, permits, notices and forms: 
of tenders. 


No doubt, Mrs. Gandhi thus got the language question out of 
her way. But, for all practical purposes, English came to be- 
accepted as the Unicn’s language, the only link language. 


: (11) Internal Emergency (25 June, 1975): The most 
important proclamation was the one that Was issued under Article” 
352 of the Constitution on 25th June, 1975, The Shah Commission 
of Inquiry appointed by the Government of India on 28th May, 
1977, has in its report described the circumstances that led tO 


the declaration of emergency. It was on June 12, 1975, that Justice: 
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J.L. Sinha of Allahabad High Court allowed the election petition 
of Raj Naraian and declared Mrs. Gandhi's clection void, On 24th 
June, 1975, Justice Krishna lyer of tte Supreme Court gave a stay 
order which enabled Mrs. Gandhi to continue to discharge her 
functions as Prime Minister of Indie, During the interval of twelve 
days, the Congress Party's resources were used to demonstrate 
sympathy and support to Mrs. Gandhi. According to the Shah 
Commission, the decision to impose an emergency when there was 
already in existence an emergency proclaimed as early as 1971, was 
exclusively the decision of the Prime Minister who had not sought 
prior concurrence of her Council of Ministers for such a step. 
Though she was not bound to act on the advice of any minister, 
yet it was desirable to consult the Council of Ministers for such a 
serious step. 


_. Defending her decision to impose the emergency, Mrs. Gandhi 
said inthe Lok Sabha on July pA 1975 : “Democracy has not 
been endangered by what government has done, but democracy was 
being endangered and would have been destroyed, had the Op- 
position Front been allowed to launch direct action and its plans of 
sabotage under RSS guidance and to go ahead with its campaip to 
create dissatisfaction in the army, the police and amongst our 
industrial workers.” 


She also said that the country was on the brink of a disaster 
and the attempt of her government was to put democracy “back on 
rails.” In her letter to the Shah Commission (December 2, 1977), 
Mrs, Gandhi stated : “As Prime Minister of the country, I could 
not abdicate my responsibility to stem the impending disaster 
merely for fear that my motive in proclaiming the emergency could 
be suspected” She reminded the Shah Commission that “Procla- 
mation of emergency by the President was a constitutional step 
and that it was approved by the Cabinet and duly rectified by both 
the Houses of Parliament.” 


(a) Excesses during the Emergency : The government was 
armed with extraordinary powers. The law courts could not protect 
the citizens from the operation of the Maintenance of Internal 
Security Act (MISA). Indira Gandhi’s mailed fist fell heavily on 
the opposition leaders and she succeeded in crushing the voice of 
dissent. She believed that the judiciary was creating hindrances 
and delays in the implementation of progressive programmes of 
national reconstruction. During the emergency she had a free 
hand in the expeditious execution of her 20-point programme. 
Specially under the family planning programme, many acts of 
high-handedness were committed by the authorities. Indira Gandhi 
had the noble intention to have the family planning programme 
implemented in the overriding interests of the poor, but her officials 
at the lower level resorted to arbitrary and unscrupulous methods to 
implement the programme, and they earned notoriety for the 
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government. Unfortunately, due to press censorship, the acts of 
omission and commission of the corrupt officials could not be 
brought to light and an under-current of resentment and disaffection 
worked as a volcano which erupted in the shape of debacle of her 
party in the general elections of 1977. lt cannot be denied that the 
press was gagged and arrests and detentions went on apace. 


Effective dissent was smothered and there was execessive use 
of power by the executive. But we cannot deny the fact that the 
emergency ensured efficiency and discipline in all public offices 
and institutions and corruption was weeded out to agreat extent. 
The operation of emergency powers was restricted to smother the 
voice of dissent and reclaim the anti-social elements. The general 
public benefited from the efficiency of government concerns. What 
brought about the downfall of the Congress Party in the general 
elections of 1977 was people’s discontent and dissatisfaction due to 
the high-handedness of the officials concerned with the implement- 
ation of the family planning programme. However, press censorship, 
arbitrary arrests and infringement of civil liberties contributed to 
the Congress debacle in the general elections (1977). 


(b) 42nd Amendment to the Constitution: The Consti- 
tution 42nd Amendment Act, 1976, which was given assent to by the 
President of India on D:cember 18, 1976, introduced fundamental 
changes in the Constitution, some of which were as under : 


() In the Preamble to the Constitution, it substituted the 
words “Sovereign Socialist Secular Democratic Republic’ 
for the words “Sovereign Democratic Republic :” 


(ii) It amended Article 31-C and provided that no law giving 
effect to the policy of government towards securing al 
or any of the principles laid down in Part IV of the 
Constitution shall de deemed to be void on the ground 
that it is inconsistent with or takes away or abridges any 
o ne Fundamental Rights conferred by the Articles 14, 


(iii) : peerites for the fundamental duties of a citizen of 
ndia. 


(iv) It inserted clause (4) into Articles 77 and 166 provided 
that no court or any authority shall be entitled to require 
the production of any rules made under claus? (3) for the 
more convenient transaction of the business of the 
Government of India, and governments of states 
respectively. 


It amended Article 226 and thereby restricted the 
authority of High Courts to issue certain wcits for the 
enforcement of the fundamental rights and where there 
has been a substantial failure of justice and where public 
interest so requires and not for any other purpose. 
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(vi) The amendment inserted a new Article 226A, which 
debars High Courts from considering the constitutional 
validity of aay Central Goverameat law in writ 
proceedings. 


The 420d Ameadment Act was designed to restrict the 
powers of the judiciary to a certain extent $O that the 
governament might have a free haad ia conducting 1s 
business. 


(12) Defeat of Congress in general elections (1977) and 
qnterlude of Janata Party Rule: The Government of India 
announced the scrapping of the two proclamations of emergency 
done issu:d 01 25th June, 1975, and the other issued earlier on 3rd 
December, 1971) on 2ist and 27th March, 1977, respectively. The 
general elections were held in March 197/. Indira Gandhi and her 
party were routed at the polls. It was, for the first tims, during the 
post-independence period that the party well-entrenched in power 
was dislodged from power by a popular verdict at the elections. The 
Janata Party won a landslide victory. The founding father of the 
Janata Party was Jayaprakash Narayan, a political stalwart. The 
Janata government headed by Morarji Desai was an invisible 
coalition rather than a single party. Its c ymponent parts were 
Congress (S), Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD), Jana Sangh, Congress for 
Democracy and Praja Socialist Party. Though the process of inte- 
gration of these five parties was at work, yet it could not be denied 
that the Janata Govern ant was a heterogencous composition of 
people having conflicting loyalties. However, the wish of the old 
contender for the post of Prime Minister was fulfilled. Morarji 
Desai headed a government which was potentialy unstable due to its 
jheterogencous composition. The success of the ongoing unifying 
process within the Janata Party was the Prime Minister's major 
objective. Victory of the Janata Party and the elevation of Morarji 
‘Desai to the post of Prime Minister constituted a welcome surprise 
to the USA and the other Western countries. From the left of the 
-centre, there was a swing far to the right. On the other hand, the 
„election of Sanjiva Reddy as President of India added a new dimen- 
sion to the tilt towards the right, Both the President and the Prime 
“Minister of the Indian Republic were men of high calibre and were 
distinguished for their clean public life. It seemed as if the Nehra 
Yegend receded into the background but the public was mature 
enough to assess the performance of the Janata Government. The 
-talk of genuine non-alignment brought about some freeze in the 
Indo-Soviet relations. The most outstanding contribution of the 
Janata Government was the passage of 43 and 44 Constitutional 
Amendments which repealed those provisions of the 42nd amend- 
-ment which restricted the power ofthe judiciary. Oathe economic 
front, private enterprise was given 2 great boost. The prices of 
essential commodities showed signs of a downward trend, Du: to 
«stability in prices, the common man felt relieved but min does not |. 
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live on bread alone. The Peopie were watching with concern and 
anxiety the infights within the Janata Party, This image of the 
Janata Party was tarnished as the pulls and pressures within it 
brought it to the brink of dismemberment. The removal of Raj 
Narain from the Janata Party’s National Executive on 12th June, 
1979 led to his resignation from the Janata Party. Charan Singh 
did not like his ouster from the Janata Party’s National Executive, 
Both began to work in collusion to topple the Desai Ministry. 
Thus, when Charan Singh withdrew his support to the Desai’s- 
government, Raj Narain’s group and the Congressmen led by Y.B. 
Chavan moved a vote of no-confidence against the Desai Ministry in 
the Lok Sabha on 11th July, 1979. The debate on Chavan’s motion 
of no-confidence was inconclusive when Morarji Desai resigned as- 
Prime Minister in view of the fact that his Party no longer enjoyed 
an absolute majority in the Lok Sabha. The President rightly 
invited Y.B. Chavan, the leader of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, 
to explore the possibilities of forming a stable alternative govern- 
ment. After four days of efforts, Chavan in a letter to the President, 
expressed his inability to form a government. The President then 

asked Morarji Desai and Charan Singh to submit the lists of their’ 
Supporters. When the lists were submitted, it was observed that 
they contained some common names. The actual strength of the 
Lok Sabha, at this time, was 538. Thirty-cight members had 
announced that thcy were not Supporting either of the two conten- 
ders.” This meant that the total number of the members of the Lok. 
Sabha mentioned in the two lists should not have exceeded 500 but 

a scrutiny of the two lists revealed that there were 559 names. 


TS. Indira Gandhi who appeare 
fate of any ministry, The Charan Singh Government did not last 


enjoy the support 
he eae He advised the Presa 

: o e. Lok Sabha and order a mid-term polte 
President Sanjiva Reddy rightly acted on. tke advice of the Prime 
Minister and Issued an order for the dissolution of the Lok Sabha: 
and ordered a mid-term poll. In a Rashtrapati Bhavan communique. 
it was stated : “Almost all of the political parties except the Janata 
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Party are 'unanxious in demanding a fresh mandate from the electo- 
rate. The President after considering all the relevant aspects of the 
situation decided to dissolve the Lok Sabha,” 


The President’s decision evoked undue criticism among the 
Janata leaders. The decision was a blessing in disguise for Mrs. 
Gandhi because in the ensuing general elections held in January, 
1980, she scored a landslide victory. The people's verdict in favour 
of Mrs. Gandhi and her party was a fitting penalty to the Janata 
leaders who failed to build up an image of a viable alternative to the 
Congress (1). 


(13) Return of Mrs. Indira Gandhi to power in the Tth 
General Election of January 1980 : The people watched with 
regret the dismal períormance of the Janata government which 
could not implement the programmes of national reconstruction due 
to internal dissensions within its party ranks. The Janata Govern- 
ment’s accomplishments such as stability of prices and restoration, 
of independence of judiciary sank into insignificance due to the 
constant infights within the contending factions of the party. When. 
the time came for a trial of strength and its popularity in the seventh 
general elections (January 1980), the electorate simply rejected it 
and gave ə massive verdict in favour of Mrs. Gandhi who success- 
fully exploited the weakness of the Janata Party. During the election 
campaign, she pleaded for a strong and united party and asserted’ 
that her party being homogeneous and strong could deliver goods 
to the nation, She got a very comfortable majority in the Lok 
Sabha. Western countries were surprised at her resounding victory, 
Congratulatory messages came pouring in when she once again took 
the reins of office as Prime Minister ot India. She learnt a lesson 
during the period of her exit from power that Indians are a sensitive 
people and excessive use of force does not suit their temperament. 
Though the last emergency was well-intentioned, yet its impact was- 
not happy due to the excesses of the officials. From January, 1980, 
onwards, she has carefully avoided the excessive use of force. She 
has kept a happy balance at the left of the centre and has avoided a 
tilt to the extreme left or to the extreme right. 


In present-day India, there is no viable alternative to the 
Congress (1). Indira Gandhi and her party are well-entrenched im 
power. She has built up her image as an undisputed national leader. 
India is held in high esteem in the world. During her days, India 
hosted the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference, Asian: 
Games and the Conference of Non-Aligned Countries. 


(14) A fantastic fair : When the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference was in progress in November 1983, Indira 
Gandhi arranged an art and industrial fair in New Delhi. Many 
heads of government appreciated the progress made by India in 
various fields. General H.M. Ershad of Bangla Desh pronounced 
himself to be very impressed, President Sam Nujoma was visibly 
amazed at the dexterity of Indian craftsmen, 
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Mrs. Thatcher, the British Prime Minister, in company with 
the Nigerian President Shehu Shagari later showed interest in the 
folk dances by troupes from Nagaland and Gujarat. “It is beautiful, 
the whole of India is on view”, General Ershad of Bangla Desh 
said, The heads cf governments, some of them accompanied by 
their spouses, spent nearly two hours Strolling around various pavi- 
lions at the fair at the sprawling 150 acre Pragati Maidan Complex 
in New Delhi. The distinguished heads of state who visited the fair 
on 23rd November, 1983, evinced keen interest in the industrial 
Progress made by India and appreciated the impressive layout and 
display at the fair, 

(15) First Indian Cosmonaut in Space: On 3rd April, 
1984, India reached out for new fronticrs of knowledge as Squadron 
Leader Rakesh Sharma with two Soviet cosmonauts soared into 
space aboard Soyuz T-II for a historic rendezvous with the orbiting 
laboratory Salyut-7, The lift of the Soviet spacecraft was an 
awesome spectacle as the rocket streaked into a clear sky with its 
tail of flame filling the space with crimson glow and the roar of 
mighty engines shaking the earth for miles around. Nine minutes 
after the launch the spaceship entered its pre-determined orbit and 
Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma became India’s first spaceman. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi said that with the launching of the 
first Indian in space, Indo-Soviet friendship had acquired a new 
dimension. She said, “It is a Proud occasion for us.” Door- 
darshan gave a live telecast of the Jaunch, the docking of Soyuz 
T-II craft with the Salyut-7 space Station, Prime Minister’s historic 
talk with Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma in space and his safe 
landing on earth. Prime Minister expressed the hope that, within a 
few years, India will launch its own manned space flight with the 
help of indigenous technology. Squadron Leader Rakesh Sharma 
was awarded Ashok Chakra on 12th May, 1984, at a function 
Presided over by President Giani Zail Singh. The award was 
given in recognition of his magnificent Performance as the first 
Indian cosmonaut. 

(16) Induction of sophisticated defence technology in 
‘Pakistan : US President Reagan has recently supplied to Pakistan 
the most sophisticated and powerful war planes called F16. This 

S Caused concern and anxiety in India. Indira Gandhi’s govern- 
‘ment has lodged a strong protest against the supply of F16 war 
Planes and she had Personally told the US President in Washington 
that the USA should not supply such weapons to Pakistan as these 
‘Will be used against India, as has been the case in the past India 
has made no secret of the fact that security environment has been 
vitiated by the supply of F 16 war planes to Pakistan. This has 
also resulted in increasing pressures on our economy. But the USA 


“against Afghanistan which is under the military occupation of the 
Soviet Union. „The military presence of Soviet Union an Afghani- 
Stan has necessitated the arming of Pakistan with these weapons. 
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Indeed India is placed in a difficult situation. Despite her efforts 
to make the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, the USA has established 
a nuclear base on the island of Dicgo Garcis. Inthe north, there 
is the unfriendly China armed to the teeth. Thus, the security 
environment has been vitiated in the sub-continent by superpower 
rivalry. India’s security problem will become more serious if 
Pakistan goes nuclear. The Government of India headed by Mrs. 
Gandhi was alive to the situation and the country’s armed forces 
are well equipped t» meet any emergency. 


If the problem of national security is important, the problem 
of national unity is i ere important. Her government did 
everything in its power to forge national unity. On the home front, 
her main objective was to make India a united, secular, democratic 
and prosperous country. 


In virtue of her performance as Prime Minister of the world’s- 
largest democracy, Indira Gandhi had attained the stature of being 
the undisputed leader of the Indian people. Her continuation in 
power made the continuation of the Nehru legend, briefly inter- 
rupted by Shastri and the Janata Party. 

She had won the war of 1971 and she had won the peace. The 
cynicism of the intellectuals has given way to admiration of her 
mettle. She stood head and shoulders above other public leaders. 
She was hailed as the greatest leader of India. Her charisma 
and the magnetism of her personality as well as her superb- 
manoeuvorability in the conduct of election campaigns were invalu- 
able assets of the Congress (I) Party. 


(iii) Khalistan Movement 


It may be recalled in retrospect that the government had already 
accepted the principle of reorganisation of states on the basis of 
language. Due to the persistent demand for Punjabi Suba, the 
government divided Punjab into three states viz. Punjab for Punjabi 
speaking people, Haryana for Hindi speaking people and Chandi- 
garh a Union Territory. The immediate reaction of Akali Dal to 
this arrangement was thet of cautious optimism. However with the 
passage of time Akali Dal became more ambitious to serve the- 
interests of Sikh community and under its leadership a new move- 
ment known as Khalistan movement was launched in recent past. 
Leaders of Akali Dal demanded a State of Khalistan in which 
union territory of Chandigarh and some portions of territory from: 
neighbouring states of Haryana and Rajasthan should be in- 
corporated. Akali Dal leaders placed certain religious demands- 
and insisted on a large measure of autonomy for Khalistan. The 
central government under Prime Minister Indira Gandhi responded’ 
favourably to most of their religious demands but it could not 
give a large measure of autonomy to Khalistan ; because according 
to Mrs. Indira Gandhi grant of a large measure of autonomy was 
impractical and prejudicial to the concept of strong centre. The- 
government also could not fulfil all the territorial demands of“ 
Akali Dal. 
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Stir in Punjab and Blue Star Operation (1984) 


Akali Dal consisted of two wings—(i) the Moderates headed 
by Sant Harchand Singh Longowal, the President of Akali Dal and 
(ii) the hard-liners led by Jarnail Singh Bhindranwale. .The 
negotiations between the government and Akali Dal for an a micable 
‘Settlement were deadlocked and there appeared to be very remote 
Possibility of a breakthrough in the Punjab stalemate ` In these 
Circumstances Khalistan movement gol momentum and assumed 
Serious dimensions resulting in deterioration of law and order 
situation in Punjab which presented a grim spectacle of communal 
disharmony. Never during the post-independence period had the 
‘Sikhs and the Hindus clashed so violently on a massive scale as in 
ithe year 1984. The Central government was constrained to impose 
President’s rule in Punjab in order to restore peace and order. But 
the communal disturbances continued unabated and those who 
committed violence could take refuge in Gurudwaras. The Punjab 
Police, however, could not enter the Gurudwaras the sanctity of 
‘which was deemed to be inviolable. At this juncture Prime Minister 
in a broadcast to the nation made a fervent appeal to Akali leaders 


‘people of Punjab to maintain communal harmony, Prime Minister 
in her broad cast made it clear that the government was determined 


tarnished the image of Congress (I) which had to face. general 
elections next year i.e, 1985, 


Fierce fighting ensued between the army and the Sikhs inside the 
Golden Temple. Hundreds of Sikhs including Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwale were killed in action while the army also suffered 
many casualties. During this militaty action Akhal Takht was 


Bhindranwale and his followers who died in Golden Temple as 
martyrs. However, according to the government the above military 
operation was a necessary constitutional step to. restore peace and 
order in Punjab. The damaged Akal Takht was repaired by the 
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government and thousands of Sikhs volunteered to participate in 
the work of repairs to the Golden Temple, 


President Zail Singh visited the Goldem Temple to offer 
his prayers after the end of Blue Star Operation and later on Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi also visited the boly shrine as a mark of 
respect to Sikh place of worship, The viewers of television all 
over India were impressed by the coverage of Blue Star Operation 
and its aftermath by Delhi Doordarshan. The military operation was 
not restricted to Golden Temple only but the government instructed 
the army to nab those armed men who were deemed to be potential 
threat to peace in Punjab. The military officers were armed with 
great powers to deal with the situation. Hundreds of suspects were 
taken into custody in Punjab. The law and order situation now 
began to show signs of improvement but there was uneasy calm. 


Assassination of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi (3lst Oct, 
1984) 


After the famous Blue Star Operation, the supporters of 
Akali Dal harboured a feeling of resentment, though the govern- 
ment spared no effort to heal their wounds. 


Golden Temple is regarded as a centre of Sikh veneration 
and the entry of army in it was viewed with great displeasure. The 
compleie normalcy could not be restored in Punjab because of 
seething discontent among the Sikhs. In this atmosphere of 
violence and distrust any tragic incident could occur and that did 
occur. On 3lst October, 1984, in the morning Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi was assassinated by her two Sikh bodyguards Beant 
Singh and Satwant Singh. The news of Indira Gandhi's death 
spread like lightning in the country and the entire world. The 
nation was engulfed with pall of gloom. Nobody anticipated 
that this tragedy will befall on our country at a time when her 
-dynamic leadership was necessary for the progress and prosperity 
of the people. The fact that more than hundred heads of State 
and high dignitaries of foreign countries attended her funeral 
shows the extent of esteem in which India is held in foreign 
countries. Rich tributes were paid to the late Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi. 


New York Times wrote “India will survive this tragedy and 
perhaps learn a new lesson that great nations need bullet proof 
‘political systems. Her death is more grievous because much more 
«was invested in her than even a Pope, and American President or 
British Prime Minister.” According to the Soviet government, in 
Indira Gandhi’s death the Soviet people lost a very sincere friend 
and well-wisher. The leaders of opposition parties also paid 
„glowing tributes to the departed leader, 


-Mob Violence of November 84 and General Elections on 24th 
December, 1984 


The assassination of Indira Gandhi sparked off mob fury. An 
wnruly mob in an unprecedented fury fell on Sikh community in 
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Delhi and neighbouring areas in the first week of November 1984, 
A few thousand innocent Sikhs lost their lives. However, at this 
critical juncture many Hindu neighbours gave protection to their 
friendly Sikh neighbours in Delhi, As a result of this mob frenzy, 
thousands of Sikh families were rendered homeless. Aftermath of 
Indira Gandhi's assassination goaded ill for these Sikh families 
which lost their earning members 


On the other hand, the Congress Parliamentary Board clecied 
Rajiv Gandhi, the son of Mrs. Indira Gandhi, as the leader of 
Congress Party in Parliament. When he assumed his office as 
the Prime Minister, he took prompt and effective step to restore 
peace and order in Delhi and other riot-affected areas. 1n his public 
utterances, Mr. Rajiv Gandhi pledged to protect the life and property 
of the Sikhs. He also took measures for the rehabilitation of Sikh 
families affected by riots in Delhi. Soon after this he fixed 24th 
December, 1984, as the date of General Elections and launched whirl- 
wind election compaign throughout india. The people responded 
favourably to his general theme j e. the unity and integrity of India, 
and they gave massive mandate in favour of Congress (1) which 
registered a landslide victory at polls bagging more than 400 seats in 
the Lok Sabha of 547 members. This magnificent victory of 
Congress (I) was not only because of Congress policies and pro- 
grammes as embodied in Congress manifesto but also because of 
sympathy votes cast in favour of Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership of the 
party after the death of his renowned mother. 


People’s verdict in the elections in favour of Rajiv Gandhi 
amply demonstrates their desire for the continuation of Nehru 
legend. Rightly in one of the press comments in the USA it was- 
stated, “It is striking that the world’s most populous democracy has 
had to turn to single family.” 


_. At home front Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi is confronted 
with this major problem of Punjab. An amicable solution of this 
problem consistent with dignity and fundamental interests of Sikh. 
community as well as the unity and integrity of India would really 
be a fitting tribute to the late Prime Minister Indira Gandbi. 


x In this context the Philadelphia Inquirer has aptly written 
us : 


“Rajiv Gandhi's first test will be to demonstrate whether he- 


can extend the healing hand, his mother often s 
Shines race g $ mother often spoke of, to calm 


It is now too early to predict how far he will succeed. It is 
however, hoped that Prime Minister Rajiv Gar dhi who has such A 


qin will justify the confidence reposed in him by the people: 
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